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HE wind was fresh from the east ; she had to beat out all the way to the 
“oa The tide was past the full, the ebb setting out strongly helped her 
on. Coming to the inlet finally, the wind was dead ahead, and the tide running 
out swift as a mill-race. Running for the middle of the passage, she put the 
Foam up straight into the wind, drew the sail fore-and-aft, and drifted out slowly 
on the tide, in the teeth of the fresh breeze. The light-keeper gave her a “ Good- 
day” as she passed ; his great black Newfoundland bounded and barked on the 
shore, then plunged in and swam off to the boat. They all knew and liked Kit. 
She patted the dripping head that looked at her so friendly out of the waves. 
But she drove him off. 

“ Off, Tower, off, sir! I’ve no time for play. Poor boy—you’d help me if you 
could!” 

She put the helm to starboard, slipped the sheet, then, bringing the boat up 
close to the wind, stood off half a mile on the port tack. Going about then, she 
ran down straight for the other inlet, worked through slowly against the ebb, and 
then went bowling on up Hilbury harbor, with a stiff breeze on the port beam. 

Coming to the head of the harbor, she tied up her boat to the landing-place, 
letting the sail fly out. A strange boat lay close by, with “Bess Maynard” 
painted on the stern. Kit bought a few groceries at the shop near by, engaged 
Clif Crackel to take the Foam back home, and then walked up the road. 

By this time it was half-past one. Hearing voices, she looked forward. Two 
men sat on a bench by the door of Mark Callowell’s little shop ; she knew them 
both. The great unwieldly, red-faced, and jolly-looking fellow on the right was 
Captain Tacitus Marlin. Few in Hilbury, however, knew him by that name. 
He had somehow got the nickname of “ Whaler ;” and it stuck to him as such 
things will. Everybody in Hilbury called him Cap’n Tass or Cap’n Tass Whaler. 
He had lived there all his life, off and on, until, a couple of years back, becoming 
too unwieldly for active life, he had gone to live with his married son, across the 
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Sound. Kit had known him as long as she could remember, and the old fellow 
had always been fond of the daring, wayward child. She went up to him now, 
and held out her hand. 

“ How do you do, Cap’n Tass ?” she said. 

He took his pipe from his mouth, stared a minute, then got up and gave her 
both his great paws. 

“Shirks an’ finbacks!” he said, shaking with a great inward laugh. “If it 
ain’t little Kit gone an’ growed a woman! How d’ye do, Kit? How d’ye do? 
Y’r lookin’ thin, little un. That'll never do. Ye didn’t never use to look thin, 
when you use to cut up round the old Kingfisher. What a wild un you was 
though, Kit! Glad to see ye, anyhow; glad to see ye.” 

She had eaten nothing since morning, little then. She felt faint. She would 
go in and buy some biscuits. She passed in. The two men went on with their 
talk. Kit could hear every word. 

“Seen this here, Cap’n Tass?” It was Potter’s voice. 

“What? That poster? No, hain’t looked at it partickler. Let’s see. 
‘Thousan’ dollars reward.’ Hello! Guess I hev seen it. Got over here, eh, 
has it? Let’s hear it, Tom, an’ I’ll tell ye ’bout it.” 

“*QOne thousand reward. The above reward will be paid by the subscriber, 
to any person who shall give such information as shall lead to the discovery of 
the schooner Onward, which was sunk by the steamer Ticonderoga, in a fog, 
on the morning of the 12th of March last, supposed at the time to be about four 
miles off Clerken Light, bearing S. E. half E. Information must be given per- - 
sonally to Garrett Ingram, High street, Rutherby.’” 

“ Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Marlin. “Ho, ho, ho. That’s the stunnin’est joke I 
ever see. Ho, ho, ho. Ain’t it a good un, Tom? I never told ye, did I? 
Well, look here. I could take that there thousand if I liked, an’ I won’t hev it. 
I know where to put my finger on that schooner, but I won’t. Know why? 
Cause if I make one thousan’ out of it, Gat Ingram ’ll make ten. An’ ruther ’n 
that, I’d give a thousan’ to keep him from findin’ her. Me an’ Gat Ingram ain’t 
no frien’s, we ain’t. He sarved me a scaly trick on the banks once that I'll 
never forgive him. But that’s a good un, that is—‘off Clerken Light, four mile 
sou’-east half-east.’. Haw, haw, haw. The fact is, Tom, they didn’t nary one on 
’em know where they was—the fog was so thick. I was out in the Bess that 
same arternoon, takin’ a look at things, ye know. I cruised roun’ a little an’, 
takin’ ’count of wind an’ tide, an’ the pint where the Ticondrogy run ashore, I 
made up my mind the schooner wasn’t sunk ‘off Clerken Light, sou’-east half- 
east.’ I waited till dead low water, an’ then run the Bess down where I thought 
was about the spot. Well, sir, ye wouldn’t believe it, but I wasn’t twenty foot 
out o’ the line. It was more luck than anything, I’ve allus said, but, howsever, 
it was her an’ no mistake. I didn’t let on to nobody, though. Says I, I’ll let 
’em hunt for her awhile, then I’ll get fifty dollars out of ’em for showin’ where 
she lays. I put my mark on to her, ye see. Well, they scratched roun’, dragged 
high an’ low, an’ never got near her. I went out an’ watched ’em every day. 
Scratch away, my hearties, says I ; bime-by I’ll put in my oar. Well, I’d just 
about made up my mind to speak to the company that owned her, when I heerd 
how Gat Ingram had bought out their right in her on a spec. He offered fifty 
dollars reward right away, an’ he’s been huntin’ fur her ever since. The reward’s 
been a growin’ bigger ’n bigger till it’s got to what ye see. Byt it'll grow to ten 
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thousan’ afore Tass Marlin shows Gat Ingram where the schooner lays in eigh- 
teen fathom at dead low water.” 

Kit had heard every word. She listened intently, unconscious of all else. 
There was hope in the words, only a faint gleam, a merest chance, but still hope, 
hope! The shopman was speaking to her. She started, she had not heard 
him, 

“Your crackers, Miss. Ten cents.” 

She paid him and passed out. 

“Cap’n Tass, will you walk with me?” she said. “I want to speak to you.” 

“T ain’t just built for walkin’, Kit,” he said. But he got up and came with 
her. She led him down along the water-side. 

“Cap’n Tass,” she began. “I heard you speaking about the Onward. Don’t 
you mean to show them where she is ?” 

He shook his head, gravely. “No, Kit, I can’t doit. I’ve had all my deal- 
in’s along of Gat Ingram. He don’t deserve it, Kit, no more he don’t.” 

“You oughtn’t to bear malice, Cap’n Tass. It isn’t like you. ’Tisn’t Chris- 
tian.” 

“ Well, I d’know, Kit. That’s what my Jane says, an’ she reads me a piece 
outo’ the Book where it says how’t a man’d oughter cut up to a feller same’s 
he’d be done by. An’ I know tarnal well how I’d be done by, if Gat Ingram 
was to hev the doin’ on’t. Leastways I can’t do it, and ther’ ain’t no use 
jawin’ about it. It goes agin me to say no to ye, Kit, it allus did. An’ 
ye’ve got enough to fret ye, anyway ’thout that. I’ve heerd how ye’ve come 
through the hards, little un, an’ I’m sorry ’nough—ye know I’d be sorry fur ye, 
Kit. Lord knows I ’d help ye if I could! Poor Jack! I know’d him afore 
you was born, Kit—afore George Gladwin was drownded on Gull Reef. Never 
see two fellers take to other like them. Jack never got right over it—never been 
the same man since, though it’s twenty-one year. Lord, how time flies, Kit! 
"Pears sometimes it just flinders. It’s a queer world—mighty queer. Dye 
think I could help ye, little un? Poor Kit! Poor Kit!” 

And he laid his big hand kindly on her head, and looked pityingly into her 
thin worn face. They were standing apart, in the shade of a tall old tree. She 
looked in his face and spoke—there was a gleam of hope in her eyes, a tremor 
of eagerness in her words. She told him the sad story, their troubles, her 
father’s gloom, her own anxiety, her terrible fears. 

“TI feel there’s no hope from the lawyer,” she finished. “He’s a hard, mer- 
ciless man. And I can’t go back without some help. Oh, I can’t—I can’t! 
I’m afraid, Cap’n Tass, I’m afraid. You know what I mean, I can’t say it—it’s 
too horrible. Oh, Cap’n Tass, you can help me, you can save him, if you will. 
Will you do it? Will you ?—will you?” 

“ How can I, girl? Tell me how?” 

She grasped his arm in her eagerness. Her face flushed hot. Her heart 
beat hard. There is help, there is hope, it cried; he will, he can’t refuse. She 
could hardly speak the words, between fear and hope. 

“Tell me how I can find the schooner !” 

He shrank as if she had struck him. He had not guessed her meaning—it 
took him by surprise. He sat down on a log, took off his cap, wiped his wet 
forehead, looked at her doubtingly a minute, then he spoke. . 

“1’m taken all aback, Kit. I dun’ know what to say. . I can’t do it—it’s too 
much, it’s too hard. You didn’t ought to ask me, Kit, it aint right. I can’t put 
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money in that man’s pocket—he don’t deserve it. Ye wouldn’t ask me if ye 
knowed. Tain’t like ye, girl, tain’t like ye. Ask me anything else—I can’t do 
that. What’s more, I dun’ know’t I could find her now. She may ’a heeled 
over, tides may ’a shifted her, she may ’a settled deeper, somebody may ’a run 
over her and broke off the topm’st.” 

“Cap’n Tass,” she said, pleading, as for her life. ‘“Cap’n Tass, remember 
your old messmate. Do ye think John Grale would have let his pride stand in 
the way, if you were in deadly peril and he could save you by any means? Are 
you going to send me back to him to see him going day by day, till one day we'll 
miss him, and God knows what we’ll find!” She shuddered and wrung her 
hands. “Oh, Cap’n Tass, you won’t, you can’t!” 

He stood up before her, rubbed his forehead thoughtfully a minute, then 
threw his handkerchief into his cap and put it on tight. There was settled 
purpose in his face and gesture. 

“God forgive me!” he said. “I didn’t look atitso. Poor Jack! Poor 
Jack! We'll save him yet, Kit, you an’ me—we’ll save him yet. There’s no 
time to spare. We'll go now. It is low water at four fifteen. We'll need our 
time. Go down to the Bess, Kit, an’ wait for me.” 

He went over to the house where he was staying. Kit unfurled the Bess’s 
sail, run it up and set it taut. Then Marlin came down with a jug of water 
and a brown-paper parcel, a shawl and a couple of coats over his arm. He 
stowed them under the deck, forward, threw off the line. The boat drifted off, 
swayed round before the wind. 

“ Take the tiller, Kit,” he said. “This is your cruise. You’re Cap’n, I’m 
only pilot.” 

The wind had hauled into the south-east, still veering southward. The 
clouds had cleared away, the sun shone bright and warm. The breeze was fresh, 
the boat filled away before it, went bowling down the harbor with the wind on 
her starboard quarter. The green hills dropped behind—dark woods, houses 
here and there, projecting points and little shaded coves. Kit steered—old Tass 
trimmed sheet. 

No trouble in the inlet now, wind and tide astern. Kit sees the light on the 
bar, the long reach of water stretching away toward home. She wonders how 
things are getting on there. The worrying thought frets her sorely. 

“Let her stan’ close for Goose Neck P’int, Kit,” says Tass, and trims the 
sheet a little closer. 

On, across the broad bay, breezily now along the shore of the point; then 
the Neck drops behind ; they are clear of the land. The boat rises and falls on 
the tumbling waves of the open Sound. 

“Luff, Kit, luff a little: _There—stiddy—keep her so,” says Marlin. “ Run 
your eye along the line o’ the keel. Ye see that white spire on the north shore 
—east of the little village—on the hill, with the woods behind it? Keep her nose 
to that meetin’-house.” 

The wind veered steadily round through the southern quarter, blowing fresh 
and steady. On went the Bess before it, crowding ahead dancingly, making way 
swiftly, drawing the northern shore on nearer and plainer. 

They ran in to within a couple of miles of the shore; the wind very nearly 
west, the sky clear. 

“ Hard a-port!” called Marlin, then. “Let her go about.” 

The boom swayed over, Tass slipped the sheet. 
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“So, Kit—keep her there. Square afore the wind.” 

They ran down the coast a mile or more. 

“ Port again, Kit—hard a-port—there! Pint her up a leetle more—stiddy— 
so-o-o! Ye see Goose Light, Kit? Keep her nose square for the tower. It’s 
nigh onto dead-low tide now. We keep the line ’tween the church an’ the light, 
an’ if we’re lucky, we’ll sight about four foot o’ yeller spar. Ther’ ain’t much of 
any drift, an’ I think we’ll hit it. Ther’ ain’t no need to look out till that ’ere 
clump o’ cedars on the rocky p’int there to the west, bears square abeam to 
wind’ard. Arter that, look sharp.” 

They held on half a mile or so, on the same course, sailing close on the wind. 
Then the cedars drew on, gradually, until they stood off right abreast. 

“ Now then,” Tass sung out. “Hold her stiddy an’ keep your eyes about ye.” 

On they foamed, straight for the light, four keen eyes searching intently. 
But they saw no spar. Only the tumbling waves, seething, sunlit, and tipped 
with foam. On they went. Kit’s heart sank. No mast in sight on either hand. 
Presently Marlin turned. 

“Luff, Kit,” he said, “hard a-lee! Put her about. We missed her that 
time. Guess she must ’a fell off to loo’ard, sailin’? so clus to the wind. We’ll 
hev a better chance afore it. Now then, full fur the spire ; an’ don’t let her fall 
off, Kit—if anything, luff her a p’int.” 

The boat jibbed round, and filled away before the wind on the port quarter. 
Again they searched keenly, anxiously. They saw no spar; on they foamed. 
Kit’s heart weighed like lead, and full of fear. The clump of cedars drew on 
only too swiftly. Another quarter of a mile, and they will be abreast! She 
stood up in her excitement, strained her sharp eyes—oh, how eagerly! She for- 
got the helm one moment ; the boat’s head fell away to lee. Tass did not notice. 
Suddenly he saw. 

“ Luff, Kit,” he shouted—“hard a-lee! Hard, 1 say! you’re off the course 
three p’ints.” e 

She seized the tiller, but she did not luff. She jammed it hard to port. Her 
face was radiant as an angel’s. She laughed and pointed east. 

“Hurrah!” she cried—“ hurrah! hurrah! The mast! the mast!” 

Sure enough ; there it was, the tip of a mast two feet above the tide. Never 
was sight more joyful to heart of man than these two feet of wave-washed spar 
in Kit’s glad eyes that day ! 

They ran alongside. The tide was rising now; the waves washed over it 
every time. It was somewhat out of the line between light and spire. It was 
deeper in the water, too. But for Kit’s momentary forgetfulness, they must have 
gone by, and missed it. It was hit cr miss, the simplest accident decided— 
chance, providence, fate, what you will. Marlin tore a shred of old muslin—tied 
it to the mast. 

“Tt’ll help us next time, Kit,” he said. “ Now for Rutherby !—fifteen mile to 
wind’ard. Wind west, half no’the, an’ pretty fresh. Put her about, Kit—hard 
a-lee—clus on the wind—there! Head her fur Kensel P’int. A long leg an’ a 
short un.” 

Away they went, bowling breezily, bounding on the tumbling rollers. The 
sun sank behind the blue hills in the far north-west. Night drew on slowly. 
The light-house lanterns flashed out one by one ; the dusk deepened ; the bright- 
ness died out of the west; it grew chilly. Old Tass got out the shawl which he 
had brought for Kit. She wrapped it about her, and sat silent—steering on, on. 
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Old Tass sat a little forward on the weather side, his eyes wandering, his gray 
locks straggling from under his cap. He was a shrewd, kindly old fellow. 
Frank and free as the sea he loved, without its deceitful wiles. If he liked you, 
you had a friend through thick and thin. If you wronged him, you made an 
enemy for life—not treacherous, but fearless, and almost unforgiving. He sat 
idle, and let Kit steer; he knew she was harassed by anxious thoughts of her 
father, alone at home, and that it was charity to let her have this task, that neces- 
sitated continual watchfulness, and might partially dissipate her gloomy medita- 
tions. He felt, as he watched her askance, a strange mingling of pity and admi- 
ration. Sotheysped on. The full moon swung up out of the east, and silvered 
the crested waves. The island shore approached nearer and nearer. They 
,opened Hilbury Bay after a while, and far in could see the gleam of the low light 
on the bar. Then Kensel Point drew on abeam, and hid it from sight. Their 
course was straight for Gull Reef. They ran close in; the white* line of the 
wave-washed ledge stretched shoreward before them. Then Marlin said: 

“Luff, Kit! Put her about! Luff a-lee!” 

The wind had veered meanwhile more to the north of west. The boat payed 
off again on the starboard tack. Kit looked back at the long, low neck. Beyond 
that ridge, only two miles away as the crow flies, was her home. How she 
longed to know what was going on there—how she fretted herself with anxious 
fears! Would she have gone on then had she known what a day would bring 
forth upon that spray-white reef? She did not know; and the Bess went foam- 
ing on, northward, close to the wind. 

The clocks in the town were striking the hour as they ran up Rutherby har- 
bor through the anchored vessels, lying quietly head to wind, their red and green 
lanterns swinging in the fore-shrouds. It was two o’clock. They tied the boat 
to the pier, climbed out, and went away up the deserted street. 

“Ye’re quite clear, are ye, Kit.” asked Marlin, “as to what I told ye as we 
come along, how ye’dbest talk to Ingram?” 

“ Quite clear,” said Kit. 

They stopped at a small brick house. Marlin banged the knocker. A win- 
dow opened above, and a head appeared. 

“ Who’s that a knockin’? What d’ye want?” 

“That’s him, Kit,” said old Tass. “Speak him rough.” 

“ Do you want to find the Onward ?” called Kit. 

“Hold ona minute. I'll come down.” 

He opened the door presently. 

“ Have you found her?” he asked, eagerly. Then recognizing Marlin, who 
stood with his back turned, he asked rather sullenly, 

“What do ye want o’.me, Tass Marlin? I ain’t been a doin’ anythink to ye.” 

“Kit Grale,” said old Tass without turning—there was a strange gleam in 
the old gray eyes, and a look of righteous wrath in his weather-beaten face— 
“ye may tell Gat Ingram that I’ve got nothin’ to say to him, an’ no dealin’s with 
him. This is your affair, not mine.” 

“If you want to find the Onward,” Kit said, “give me pen, paper, and a 
light.” 

He went in, Kit following, struck a light, brought writing materials. Marlin 
staid without. Kit sat down, took the pen and wrote. She was awkward with 
the pen, knew nothing of legal forms. She only knew that this money would 
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save a soul from death, if it was not too late, and that this man would cheat her 
of it if he could. 

She handed him the paper. This is what he read: 

RUTHERBY, July 20, 1858. 

I hereby freely promise that, if I shall be shown, by Catharine Grale, of Kensel Point, 
the present position of the schooner Onward, and shall refuse or delay to pay immediately 
after to Catharine Grale, so showing, the advertised reward, I will pay to her an additional 
sum of equal amount ten days from date. 

“T won’t sign it,” he said. “ D’ye think I’m a robber, Miss ?” 

“Then I’ve nothing more to say,” she said. She walked out. 

“Come, Cap’n Tass,” she said. ‘ He doesn’t want the schooner.” 

They started down the street. Ingram came running out. 

“ Hold on!” he called. ‘ What’s the good o’ bein’ so sharp? I’ll sign the 
cursed paper, ’f ye’ll gimme a chance.” 

Two hours later, they were in the Bess, in line with Goose Neck Light and 
the white spire. They found the mast without much trouble. Then they ran 
into the nearest harbor, went all three to a tavern. Ingram counted out the 
money, grudging every coin. Kit gave him the paper he had signed, and he 
went away. Kit and old Tass were together again alone. It was past eight. 
He made her eat some breakfast, and saw her safely off in the 8:30 express. 


V. 


ARRIVING in the city, she went directly to a shop in Holly street, where she 
knew a young man from Hilbury was clerk. Tom Denham was very glad to see 
Kit, as most who knew her were. He was homesick—poor boy !—in that great 
Babel, and the sight of a home face did him good. Kit told him she would like 
to have him go with her, as witness to a little matter of business ; and, trade 
being duli, he easily obtained leave of absence. 

“I’m going to Bullion lane, Denham,” she said—“ No. 209. I don’t know 
the way. You'll show me.” 

Tom was only too proud. They found the place easily enough. Mr. Wyckel 
was in. He rose politely to receive them, made them sit down, believed he had 
not the honor of their acquaintance, could he serve them in any way? 

“My name is Catharine Grale,” said Kit. “You hold a mortgage against 
some property of mine.” 

His manner changed at once. 

“Ah, yes, I do; let me see,” referring to a note-book. “* Mortgage—Hali- 
burton farm—due June 2, 1858, for $500—default made—demand sent June 22— 
no answer—motion to foreclose filed July 13th.’ Well, young woman, what have 
you got to say? Suppose you’ve come to beg off. I know the dodge—ruin and 
despair. Pretty face down on bended knee—hair pulled down—eyes rubbed 
red—sham tears. It’s all in the story books. But I tell you beforehand it’s no 
use trying iton me. I’m too old a bird. I tell you I want my money, and I’m 
going to have it. The court will grant a decree of foreclosure in a few days. 
Then you'd better look out for other lodgings. That’s all, I believe.” . 

“ Not quite,” said Kit. Her face flushed hot with pride and scorn. Her lips 
were white, her teeth firm set. “Not quite all, Abraham Wyckel. I despise 
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your base imputations. Do your worst. I wouldn’t take a penny from your 
hand if I died. Only a coward would strike a man that’s down already. Only 
a brute would trample on him. But I defy you. You will not sell us out!” 

“‘ By heaven, [ will!” he swore, rising in wrath. “Who'll hinder me?” 

“T will,” she answered, quiet and firm. 

“You will? Ha, ha! that’s good,” he laughed. “How’ll you do it, my 
lady ?” 

“ Here and now,” she said, “I offer you payment in full of all debts, interest, 
and costs. Here is the money. Make out the bill.” 

She took out the gold and laid it on the table. The lawyer was utterly 
abashed—shamed, humbled. He turned away to hide his face—sat apart and 
wrote the bill. He handed it to her without a word. Debt, interest, costs, dis- 
bursements, it read, six hundred and odd. She counted out the money, pushed 
it across the table with the bill. 

“ Receipt it,” she said. 

She put the receipt and the rest of the money into her pocket. Without a 
word she went out with Denham. 

“ By George, Kit!” says Tom; “didn’t you cut up rough though ?” 

The angry flush went from her face. She laughed; she could have danced 
in the street. She had been thirty hours already in constant action in the open 
air. She felt no weariness ; indeed, she was rested more than she had been 
these months. She felt fresh and light asa bird. The debt paid off, principal 
and interest—three hundred and odd in hand to start afresh! The thought 
made her bound and laugh. What would he think? What would he say? 
How he would laugh when she told him the story! She bade Tom good-by. 
Now for home! She longed to fly—home, home! She ran along, threading 
her way through the press and throng—down Bullion, up Ship. She forgot that 
the boat did not leave for hours. She went aboard and waited. She could not 
read or sit. She walked about—wore away the time as she might. At last they 
got off. At the sonia landing—the water was low—the steamer stuck fast on 
the bar. There was no help for it; they must wait till the tide went down and 
rose again. The delay was annoying enough to any one. It fretted Kit sorely. 
But the time passed, though very wearily. 

It was eight o’clock when the gangway was thrown out at Willowtree Dock. 
Kit hurried ashore and ran away up the road. It was high tide; the calm 
waters rippled and gleamed in the moonlight, through the trees that fringed the 
road. Her heart was full of anxiety. She longed yet feared to know how things 
goton at home. She ran along quickly. ‘Turning a bend, she could see the 
poplars before the house, the white beach below them. But the Foam was 
nowhere to be seen. A vague dread strikes to her heart. Where could it be? 
Where could it be? Clif Crackel might not have brought her home. Kit hoped 
so, but feared. She ran up to the house, looked in at the window. There was 
no one in the living room. She went in, ran to the kitchen. Bridget sat there 
alone. Her eyes were red; she had been crying. 

“ Where’s father, Bridget?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Oh, miss, an’ it’s meself that’s glad for the sight 0’ yeze. Shure, yere pa 
has took on dreffle bad iver since ye wint, intirely. He stayed about, moodsome 
like, an’ actin’ quare. He’d sit wid his hid in his han’s, an’ think an’ think ; an’ 
often I’d hear him a-sayin’, ‘she hadn’t ought to ’a left me, she hadn’t ought to 
’a left me alone.’ ’Dade, thin, an’ I tried to chare him. ‘Shure, sir,’ says I, 
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‘ye should take heart.’ But he wouldn’t hear to it. ‘It’s no good, Bridget,’ he 
says. ‘There’s no help—no help.’ I was feared he’d be after doin’ somethin’ 
afore ye’d get home. But he samed more charefuller like to-night, bein’ he ex- 
picted ye. But when ye didn’t come, he got gloomy again. He come in for- 
ninst the door afther a bit, an’ says he, brighter than he’d been, ‘ Bridget,’ says 
he, ‘I’m goin’ to bed. If Miss Kit comes in, till her I was tired and couldn’t 
wait. Good night, Bridget,’ he says, ‘ ye’ve been a faithful girl to us, an’ God’ll 
reward ye.’” 

There was a welcome home for you, friend. Pray heaven you may never 
come home to the like ! 

Kit ran up the stairs, listened at the door, heard no sound. She opened it 
ajar, listened again. That was still sleep—no breath, no sigh. She pushed the 
door open, went in. The bed was smooth—no one had lain there that night. She 
wrung her hands one moment. “Too late!” she cried. “Too late, too late! 


Gone—gone !” 
Then she fled away—out of the house, through the side-gate, over to the 


barn. She stifled the despairing cry. “Hope!” she cried, silently—“ hope yet! 
The reef! thereef!” The horses stand at their racks munching their hay. The 
moonlight streams in at the wide door—lies white by lines of shade on the lit- 
tered floor. Robert whinnies to her, shaking his head, welcoming her home. 
Still, Robert, stand! no time for play! She slips the bridle over his ears—let 
the throat-latch hang! No time to saddle—Death rides fast. Who rides with 
him need not tarry—fling leg and away, and spare not! She leads him out, 
opens the gate of the lane, leaps up, and away. The long, steep hill is before 
them. Up they go, bounding, bounding. On the right the Early Bow apples 
hang ripe, the locust thicket stands dark on the left. They pass the pond on 
the left—Robert pants up the steep. Over the ridge now the road lies level be- 
fore them. Braver horse, truer heart never rode tilt together. 

Cheerily, cheerily, Robert! Speed! speed! Gallop as you never galloped 
before—gallop for life or death! The pale horse runs before—so pale that none 
may see. His hoofs make no sound, his phantom rider utters no cry. But his 
pace is terribly swift—he stays not for fence or wall ! 

Forward, brave Robert—to savé, to save! Nobly he gallops and free. His 
nostrils are flame ; his heart and his pulse on fire; nerve and sinew of steel. 
The rein flies free! The girl leans forward on his glossy neck, clings, and urges 
him on. Free and wild he runs—head low, neck curved, mane flying, nostrils 
wide. His shod hoofs clatter on the scattered stones, thunder on the trodden 
turf. His fore legs double under him, supple as springs cf steel; shoot out be- 
fore, sharp and swift as their recoil. His haunches come forward under him, 
swift and strong as steam, keen as a piston’s throb—hurl him on like light. 

The hay-barrack leaps behind. The level fields slide back on either hand. 
Sheep-bells tinkle sweetly on the night; lambs bleat and mothers cry. A min- 
ute ago all was calm; now a wild gale whirls by. The roar of stormy seas is in 
her ears—in her heart a wild despair. O God! it cries, give help! give help! 
Faster, brave Robert, faster! Speed! speed ! 

The lane lies level for half a mile, smooth and firm as a course, the racer as 
keen asahound. Half a mile, half a mile, swift and straight as an arrow’s 
flight, with the fiery power and heave of a railway engine. The long, green line 
of turf whirls under their flying feet. Field after field, field after field. 

The gate stands open at the farther end; thank heaven for that! Through 
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it they dart like a flalsh—through it and on. Through the stump-field the road 
winds now ; sweeps round to the left through the hollow. Horse and rider 
bound on. Down the decline with a rushing plunge, bound through the hollow 
with a fiery sweep. The blackberry vines trail round the stumps right and left. 
Under the leaves the fruit lies ripe and sweet. On they go. Up, now, out of 
the hollow, striding fiercely, laboring a little in the soft, new ground, a cloud 
of dust trailing behind. 

Through the gate, now, at the farther end, into the wood beyond. For the 
next half-mile the road is a slight descent, winding among the trees. Down it 
goes Robert, flying, running keen and free, doubling, striding fierce as fire. The 
tree-boughs arch the path. The green leaves brush Kit’s face ; her cheek is wet 
with dew. A sharp branch cuts her mouth; it bleeds, but she knows it not. 
Trampling, trampling, on they fly. Round the curves with a great sweep, 
through tunnels of blackness like a clattering train, where the trees stand close. 
On, like a flight, through bars and sprays of mottled moonlight. 

Round a bend, now, with a swing. An opening leaps into sight—the end of 
the wood, the gate of the meadow lands. The gate is shut. They are close 
upon it in their mad career. Robert scarcely avoids a collision—comes to a halt 
with a fearful plunge. Instantly Kit is off, more thrown than willing, staggers, 
and almost falls. The gate leaps open. Up again and away. Down through 
the sloping meadows, riding wild. Up again, striding, striding, double and 
bound. The gate of the wood beyond stands wide. Through it they tramp— 
sharp round to the left, with a plunge. Sharp to the right again, instantly after, 
past the chip-strewn opening, where the woodmen hew railway ties. Up there 
on the left is the blackberry hill, a matted thicket of standing vines, heavy and 
sweet with the luscious fruit. The great trees stand apart; the moonlight 
spinkles through. Rider and horse fly on, like a swallow’s skimming flight. 
The shod hoofs clatter and tramp. 

The pathway swerves to the right. The ground sinks on the left, parts in 
two shoreward ridges. The road runs down the right. A shallow valley drops 
between, widens, opens broad and clear of trees. There lie the salt-grass 
meadows, dotted with pools, grown thick with the rank salt grass. Yonder she 
sees the line of the beach that rose above the plain of the meadows, and hid is 
the Sound beyond. 

On they tramp—brave horse, brave, eager heart !—up a slight rise with a lift. 
Gaining the level, they turn a bend. Right before them, not twenty rods away, 
the bars stand, five rails high. One instant Kit deliberates, no more. Every 
second is precious. A minute may lose her the race. The pale horse gallops 
terribly swift, stays not for fence or wall! Shall she wait to let them down? 
She can’t—she can’t! She shuts her eyes, clings closer, cries an unworded 
prayer, urges the brave horse on. He understands, sees what is to be done; he 
will do it if mettle can. Kit holds her breath, and clings. She feels herself 
hurtled forward in a wilder spurt of speed, then lifted and borne through the air 
with one great flying bound. They strike with a heavy rebound. Robert stag- 
gers a little ; Kit is near being flung to the earth, but she clings with a desperate 
strength and keeps her seat. Robert gathers himself together again, strides on 
as keen as before. 

The bars are behind, and the track is clear all the way now—all the way. 
The footing changes ; it is sand now, soft sea-sand. Ah, there is the opening 
just ahead, the gleam of water beyond! The bushes leap back on either hand; 
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rider and horse as one, shoot out from the gap as from a bow. Through the 
white, fetlock-deep sand, over the stony ridge, the fierce rush carries them— 
down the sloping tide sands—into the very wave. Whoa, Robert, whoa! 
Gently—gently! Brace your brave feet in the dripping sands; swerve to the 
right, to the east. 

Away to the east there—a mile away—along the lonely shore, you see Gull 
Reef, stretching out from the land. At the farther end, partially hidden behind 
that highest rock, gleaming white in the moon’s white light, what do you see? 
A sail! Asail! What is it? Whatdoes it mean? Kit knows. It means life 
and hope—hope yet! Her heart leaps up. There is hope, there is hope, it 
cries. Thank God! Thank God! 

But they must not stay now or spare. On, again, on. Forward, brave Rob- 
ert; speed, speed! Stride as you never strode, gallop with fire, double and 
spring with might. For life, for life! Freely and wild he runs. Pulse and heart 
of fire, nostril and flank aflame, fibre and nerve of steel, power of steam! Eyes 
wide and shot with blood, each breath a fiery gasp, each spring the leap of a wild 
chamois ! 

Oh, the mad rush of that ride for life! Will she ever forget the hurling 
flight between sea and shore, the gale on her cheek, the hurricane in her ears? 

A mile! a mile! Between sea and shore, on the firm tide-sands. And still 
the pale horse runs before with his ghastly skeleton rider. Faster, Kit, faster 
yet! Pray God they be not too late! Summer breezes, flee from before, waft 
them on from behind! Shelving sands, clog not the steed’s brave feet ; give him 
smooth footing, and firm! Tide-ripples, wash up and lave his hot hoofs! Hasten 
them, earth and air—help them, for life’s sweet sake ! 

On they dash, hoofs clattering like hail. Kit’s eyes are on the sail ; she sees 
only that. The moonlight lies calm and white. The summer waters murmur on 
the sliding sands. No life on that lonely shore, save only the one mad flight. 
High banks leap up on the right, a hundred feet sheer. Beyond, in the wood, 
Kit hears the whippoorwill’s mournful song, the owl’s uncanny cry. The sound 
makes her shudder—so weird, so wild! it sounds like an omen of death. Half 
of the mile is behind. The reef draws nearer—nearer every stride. The boat 
swings slowly round the high rock into sight; the sail flaps over. Kit sees a 
human form. A man lies forward on the little deck, leaning over the side, 
gazing intently down through the shimmering deeps. She shudders, but hopes. 
That is not the action of a sane man, but it is a posture of life, not of death. 

Quick, Robert, quick! Faster, faster! The ledge draws on. The end is 
near. The horse writhes forward to a wilder pace. Every nerve charged, every 
cord, every fibre strung, takes the last quarter-mile with a maddened rush, goes 
home with the swoop of a hawk. Straight for the ledge they stride. "Ware! 
‘ware! They will dash on the rocks—but, no. She sees it all. She guides him 
with a touch—just in time. He swerves to the left, straight into the wave, deep, 
deep, comes to a halt with a staggering plunge. She is flung headlong into the 
water by the shock, but rises instantly, dashes the brine from her eyes, leaps 
up on the nearest rock. 

Robert stands still, breast deep, looking after her, panting terribly, trembling 
like a palsied hand. Good Robert, your work is done, but the end is not yet. 
The pale horse stays not for rock or wave ; land and sea are alike to him! Kit 
must finish the race on foot, and over a breakneck path—you can help her no 
more, brave horse. 
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Over the ledge she goes, leaping from rock to rock, climbing, wading, slip- 
ping, falling, rising again, cut and bruised—heeding not, struggling, scram- 
bling on. 

Quick, Kit, quick—for the love of heaven! 

The pale horse has won the race. The ghastly phantom is at Grale’s side. 
It whispers in his ear, “ George calls—George calls. Go to him. Go to your 
friend, where is rest and peace!” A mocking devil looks up at him out of the 
shimmering wave—it wears George Gladwin’s face. It beckons him—it is 
George’s familiar gesture. He hears his voice—it is soft and low, it entreats. 
“ Come, John,—come, come!” 

Quick, Kit—for love’s sake, quick ! 

He leaps up on his feet. 

“T’m coming, George,” he cries—“ coming, coming !” 

He lays off his coat—the instinct of orderly habit with him still in his mad- 
ness. He leans over again—looks down. 

“I’m coming, George,” he cries, again—‘ coming, coming !” 

He straightens up for the plunge. One moment more! 

Two light feet leap into the boat. Two arms go round his neck. 

“Father, father,” she cries, “ come home, come home!” 

He turns his face upon her—a strange face, haggard and wild. He struggles, 
makes as though he would strike her. She shudders, but does not shrink. She 
locks her hands together, clings to him fiercely. He looks into the loved face 
keenly. The wildness dies out of his eyes. The power of madness goes from 
him. He sinks down, she clinging to him. 

“T’ve paid the mortgage, father.” She shows him the glittering coins. “See, 
father—gold, gold!” 

He looks at her steadfastly—looks and listens, Is it the clink of the gold he 
hears? its yellow gleam that he sees? No. Not the red gold. He hears a 
loved voice, unspeakably sweet in his ears. He sees a thin, white face that is 
dearer to him than life. The voice and the face of true love! 

He knows her now. A peaceful look comes into his eyes, a smile plays 
feebly upon his lips. His head sinks back in her arms, rests on the true, tried 
heart—the heart that has been more to him than brother, more than sweetheart, 
more than wife ! 

“God bless ye, Kit,” he murmurs. “I’m glad ye’ve come home.” 

Saved! Saved! 

Murmur it, winds of summer night, waft it to sea and shore! Tide ripples 
tinkle it to rock and wet sea sands! Green leaves, rustle and tell the tale! 
Green grass, bend and whisper it to sweet wild flowers! Chime it, sweet sheep- 
bells, in the pasture fields! Whippoorwill, hush your mournful call, warble a 
gladder song ! 

Saved! Saved! 

James T. McKay. 





THE ANNALS OF ANGLING. 


HE custom of catching fish is as old as the world, and the taking of them 
ca with the angle may be traced directly to the times of Homer and the 
Hebrew prophets. The love of the sport seems to be an inherent element in 
humanity. In all ages and in every clime, the little boy, without another thought, 
and the. gray-headed man, bending under the weight of many cares, have both 
alike delighted in the companionship of the murmuring streams. The why and 
wherefore of all this, who can divine? May it not be that, as the sighing of the 
wind, which comes to us from we know not where, is that particular voice of 
nature which invites the mind to meditate upon the future life beyond the grave, 
so do the voices of flowing and falling waters take the fancy captive, and tell us 
to be pure in heart and happy while we may ? 

Turning aside from the many sacred and profane writers who have incidentally 
paid their respects to fish and the art of catching them, we propose to give a 
summary of the ancient authors who have written upon the subject in ques*’on, 
as well as an account of the later annals of angling, and a glance at a few of the 
more famous of modern anglers. About twenty-one hundred years have passed 
away since Theocritus lived in Syracuse, and he was the poet who, in an idyl, 
first celebrated the mysteries of angling. His story has two heroes, both of 
whom were Greek fishermen, and in view of the proverbial habit of the craft, it 
is a little singular that their exploits should be mixed up with dreams. Another 
Greek poet, named Oppian, wrote a work on “The Nature of Fishes, and the 
Fishing of the Ancients.” It was divided into five books, two of which dis- 
cussed the nature and habits of fish with the accuracy of a naturalist, and the 
three others the art of fishing. This work was paraphrased in Greek prose, and 
translated into the Latin and English tongues. A Greek author named A®lian, 
sometimes styled the “ honey-tongued, also wrote a treatise on “ Fish and Fish- 
ing,” and it is a remarkable fact that 12 devoted a chapter to the custom of 
angling with the artificial fly ; and modern critics have supposed that the speckled 
fish to which he alludes was either a trout or grayling, and with regard to the 
lure in question, the opinions seem to be divided between a large mosquito and 
the common mayfly. A treatise on fish, written by Aristotle, occupies a high 
position among the learned ; he recognizes no less than one hundred and seven- 
teen varieties, and describes, with great minuteness, all their characteristics. 

Among the Romans the propensity for catching fish and feasting upon them 
was even more general than among the Greeks, and, like Johnson and Byron in 
modern times, such Roman authors as Polycrates and Lamprias levelled the 
shafts of their ridicule at the angling fraternity of their time. When a man like 
Lucullus went ahead of his neighbors and became a kind of piscatorial snob by 
building fancy fish ponds, even Cicero could not refrain from having his sar- 
castic fling at him; and Varro did not mince matters in making something like 
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minced meat of his fish-loving friend, Hortensius. Notwithstanding that fact 
Varro wrote learnedly on the subject of fish and fish-ponds, and so also did 
Columella, as well as such men as Martial (who was a sportsman) and Pollux. 
Pliny, in his “ Natural History,” devoted an entire book to the nature, habits 
and localities of fish; and a Latin poet named Ausonius, was the first man who 
mentioned the salmon by the name which it now bears. 

In 560, a piscatory bard named Toliesin made his appearance in Wales and 
wrote a poem on the importance of protecting the salmon streams of his country. 
Nor were the fathers and the saints of the Romish Church behind the wicked 
of the world in recording their views on matters piscatorial. One St. Isidorus, 
of Spain, gave an account of the fish and rivers of that country ; and, not many 
years ago, a manuscript book was found in France which was supposed to have 
been written in the year 1000; it was divided into twenty-two chapters, and its 
main object seemed to be to prove that fishermen had been singularly noticed 
by Divine approbation. In 1350, one Juan Ruiz published, in Spain, a Lenten 
poem, in which the fish are arrayed in mortal strife with the beasts, ard in which 
the poor quadrupeds are utterly overthrown and vanquished ; and the most com- 
plete account of the various modes and instruments of fishing, during the middle 
ages, was written by an author named Du Cange. 

Toward the close of the Fourteenth Century, that is, in 1496, a new impetus 
was given to the recreation of angling, and an important acquisition made to 
that species of literature, by the publication, in England, of the “ Treatyse of 
Fysshinge with an Angle,” from the pen, as it is supposed, of Jane Juliana 
Berne:s, a prioress of the Nunnery of St. Albans. It was the first piscatorial 
volume ever issued in England, and almost the only one ever written by a wo- 
man. It contained a very rough wood-cut of a man catching a fish, and a few 
fac-similes of thé crude hooks in use at the time. In 1558 a physician residing 
in Rome, named Hippolito Salviani, published a philosophical work of five hun- 
dred pages, in which he gave a full and accurate account of the nature and habits 
of fish, which work was illustrated by no less than one hundred copper- 
plate engravings. About the same period, quite a number of Italian writers 
treated the art of angling in a sentimental strain; but in 1584 a work appeared 
in Venice on the Fish, the Rivers, and Scenery of Italy, from the pen of An- 
tonio Ongaro, in which the fact was first mentioned that the trout were in the 
habit of mating with each other in the months of July and August. This writer 
also held the opinion that the trout fam .y were, to a great extent, subject to a 
kind of domestic government, in whicl the largest fish held despotic sway. It 
was during that century also that Conrad Gesner, the Swiss naturalist, became 
noted as an author, and in his writings paid much attention to fishes. In Venice, 
in 1576, there was published a book of fishing songs, and for several years 
thereafter songs and squibs bearing upon the art piscatorial were of frequent 
occurrence throughout Italy. The next two leading productions in this depart- 
ment of literature made their appearance in England ; the first was, “ A Booke . 
of Fishing with Hooke and Line,” etc., published by Leonard Mascall in 1590, 
and the second, “Certain Experiments Concerning Fish and Fruit,” by John 
Tavener, Gent., and issued in 1600. From this last date until 1653 the only 
books of note which come within the scope of our catalogue are as follow: “A 
Work of Research and Speculation on the Medical Properties and Instincts of 
all the Known Classes of Fish,” by Caspar Schwenkfield ; The Piscatory Eclogues 
of an Italian named James Sannazarius, which are known to the English reader 
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through the translations of Pope ; a work by Giovanni Villifranci ; another, de- 
scriptive of the Arno, in which the author asserts that Michael Angelo was a 
devoted angler ; a Handbook of Fishing, published at Amsterdam ; a Book of 
Fishing Songs, by a Dutchman named Jacob Cats, who was the first to discuss 
the charms of fishing by torchlight ; Piscatory Eclogues, by an Italian Jesuit 
named Nicolas Perthenius ; Piscatory Eclogues, by Phineas Fletcher, as well 
as a Piscatory Drama; Michael Dayton’s Poem on the Severn ; the “ Secrets of 
Angling,” etc., in poetry, by J. Davors, who was a man of deep thought, and 
very much of a philosopher: he claimed for a real adept this whole catalogue 
of Christian virtues—faith, hope, charity, humility, courage, knowledge, peace- 
ableness, and temperance, and was the real founder of that particular style 
of writing which was brought to great perfection by Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton in the “ Complete Angler,” first published in 1653. 

Here it becomes us to pause. More than two hundred years have elapsed 
since the appearance of the “ Complete Angler and Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 
tion.” Notwithstanding all that had been previously written upon the subject, it 
was the first systematic and satisfactory treatise on angling, and, with the second 
part added to it by Charles Cotton, is yet without an equal in any of the modern 
languages, whether we consider the elegant simplicity of its style, its sweetness, 
its natural grace, its invention, the ease and unaffected humor of the dialogue, 
the lovely scenes which it delineates, the enchanting pastoral poetry which it 
contains, the morality which it inculcates, and the happy intermixture of graver 
strains with quaint quotations from history and the precepts of the art to which 
it is devoted. The first edition was illustrated with engravings by Lombart, and 
the motto of it was as follows: “Simon Peter said, ‘I goa fishing ;’ and they 
said, ‘ We also will go with thee ;’ ” but in succeeding editions Walton thought 
proper to omit it, which was undoubtedly a judicious conclusion, The book is not 
one calculated to interest the mere matter-of-fact fisherman, but will always de- 
light the scholar, the true lover of nature, and the contemplative angler. Al- 
though Walton was familiar with everything translated into English, he was not 
what we call a scholar, as his many classical allusions might lead us to suppose ; 
but that he was a deep thinker and a clear writer, there can be no doubt. He 
was an industrious and frugal tradesman, as well as a painstaking collector of 
historical facts connected with men or systems which had enlisted his feelings. 
He was a very dutiful son of the Church of England, and lived on terms of in- 
timacy with the most gifted of prelates and poets of his age ; and his lives of 
Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, aré among the gems of bio- 
graphical literature. He was well versed in the study of the Bible and in eccle- 
siastical, civil, and natural history, and possessed a correct judgment respecting 
poetry. The simplicity and natural elegance of his style of writing have been, 
and ever will be, more admired than successfully imitated. He was a devoted 
lover of nature, and ever listened to her teachings with the humbleness of a 
child ; he was. a good Christian man, carried a gentle heart, and lived with his 
eye of faith fixed upon the home of the happy beyond the grave; and was in- 
deed the most worthy father and master of that art, about which he wrote one of 
the most delightful and fascinating of books, for which all true anglers will 
forever honor and revere his name. 

By reference to the proper records, and without going outside of the English 
language, we find, that since the time of Walton, there have been published in 
England and the United States no less than four hundred works immediately 
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connected with the history of fishes and the art of angling. Merely to read all 
these books would require a long life ; and as they form a part and parcel of this 
sublunary world, we may venture the opinion that a very large proportion of 
them are commonplace imitations, merely technical in character, or without any 
original merit. 

The pets of our own library are as follows : 

Adventures of a Salmon in the River Dee. By a Friend of the Family (William Ayrton). London, 1853. 

Ancient and Modern Fish Tattle. By C. D. Badham. London, 1854. 

Angling Literature of all Nations. By Robert Blakey. London, 1856. 

Book of the Salmon. By Ephemera (Edward Fitzgibbon). London, 1850. 

The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun. Edinburgh, 1851. 

Salmonia ; Or, Days of Fly-Fishing. By Sir Humphrey Davy. London, 1828. 

The British Angler’s Manual. By T. C. Hofland. London, 1839. 

The Angler in Wales. 2 vols. By Thomas Medwin. London, 1834. 

The Erne: Its Legends and Fly-Fishing. By Rev. Henry Newland. London, 1851. 

Forest Scenes in Norway and Sweden. By Rev. Henry Newland. London, 1854. 

The Practice of Angling in Ireland. By O’Gorman. 2 vols. Dublin, 1845. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing. By William Scrope. London, 1843. 

The Angler’s Companion to the Rivers and Lochs of Scotland. By Thomas Todd Stoddart. London, 


1847. 

Lays of the Deer Forest. By J. S. &C. E. Stuart. Edinburgh, 1848. 2 volumes (second volume 
especially.) 

History of British Fishes. By William Yarrell. 2 vols. London, 1835. 

The Rod and the Gun. By James Wilson. Edinburgh, 1840. 

The Sportsman in Ireland. 2 vols. - London, 1840. 

Wild Sports of the West. By W. H. Maxwell. London, 1850. 

Highlands and Islands. By W. H. Maxwell. London, 1852. 

Wild Sports and Natural History in the Highlands. By Charles St. John. London, 1849. 

Recreations of Christopher North. With other sporting contributions to Blackwood’s Magazine from 
his pen. By John Wilson. 12 vols. Edinburgh, 1857. 

Two Summers in Norway. 2 vols. By Belton. London, 1840. 

Scandinavian Adventures. By L. Lloyd. 2 vols. London, 1856. 

Sporting Adventures in the New World. By Campbell Hardy. 2 vols. London, 1855. 

Ihe Sea and River Fisheries of New Brunswick. By Moses H. Perley. Frederickton, 1852. 


As will be observed, we make no mention in the foregoing list of any Ameri- 
can books on angling, unless we except the work of the late Mr. Perley, which 
is in reality a geographical history of the fishes found in the British American 
provinces. The fact is, the first and best book devoted to angling which has 
yet appeared in this country was published by a dealer in fishing tackle named 
John J. Brown, in 1849. It was entitled “The American Angler’s Guide,” and 
if not entirely original, possessed the rare merit of being unpretending. The 
“Fish and Fishing of the United States,” by H. W. Herbert, was the produc- 
tion of a professional book maker, and in many respects a mere rehash of Eng- 
lish publications. One or two piscatorial books by R. B. Roosevelt, are reada- 
ble, but sensational and unreliable. But more ambitious than either of the pre- 
ceding is the “ American Angler’s Book,” by T. Norris. This, also, is a rehash 
or conglomeration of other people’s ideas and experiences, though a goodish, 
handsomely printed, and entertaining volume notwithstanding. But the best 
contributions to the literature of angling in the United States are to be found 
incidentally introduced in the writings of such men as George W. Bethune, 
Henry Ward Beecher, James T. Headley, S. H. Hammond, William C. Prime, 
Alfred B. Street, W. Elliott, and for the sake of his single song about the 
“Hermit Trout,” we must add William P. Hawes. In Canada, the leading 
authority on the fishes of the country is J. M. Le Moine. 

From what we have thus far written, the uninitiated reader will perceive that 
the annals of angling occupy a conspicuous position in the polite literature of 
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the world. For us, who have an affection for the art, it would only ve a pleas- 
ure to set forth its various attractions in all their force and beauty; but this is 
hardly the time and place for so doing. We may with propriety, however, con- 
clude our “disjointed chat” by passing in review the more distinguished men 
who have in recent times prided themselves on being considered the disciples 
of Isaac Walton. 

And first, as to Sir Humphrey Davy. He was devoted to fly-fishing, and 
enjoyed the recreation in a greater number of countries than any other man of 
his time. He resorted to it by way of relaxing his mind from the strain laid 
upon it by his scientific investigations, as well as for the preservation of his 
health, and his charming work entitled “Salmonia” is an evidence of what a 
man of genius may sometimes do while suffering from long-continued ill health. 
The key-note of all that he has left us on the subject of angling is, perhaps, 
contained in this single sentence: “It carries us into the most wild and beauti- 
ful scenery of nature; among the mountain lakes, and the clear and lovely 
streams that gush from the higher ranges of elevated hills, or make their way 
through the cavities of calcareous rocks.” 

William Paley was another man of note who, while accomplishing wonders 
as a theologian and a philosopher, found time and took pleasure in wandering 
with rod in hand along the beautiful rivers of England. He was so much 
attached to this amusement that, when the Bishop of Durham inquired of him 
when one of his most important works would be finished, he said, with great 
simplicity and good humor, “ My Lord, I shall work steadily at it when the fly- 
fishing season is over,” as if this had been the business of his life. 

And there, too, was the greatest naval hero of England, whose love of fly- 
fishing was only equalled by his skill in wielding a rod, which he continued to 
do with his left hand after he had lost the other in battle. Many things con- 
nected with this man were affecting ; but the following anecdote related to Wal- 
ter Scott by a friend, will touch the heart of the most careless reader : 


“T was,” said the friend, “at the Naval Hospital at Yarmouth on the morning when 
Nelson, after the battle of Copenhagen (having sent the wounded before him), arrived at 
the roads, and landed on the jetty. The populace soon surrounded him, and the military 
were drawn up in the market place ready to receive him ; but, making his way through 
the crowd, and the dust, and the clamor, he went straight to the hospital. I went round 
the wards with him, and was much interested in observing his demeanor to the sailors. 
He stopped at every bed, and to every man he had something kind and cheerful to Say. 
At length, he stopped opposite a bed on which a sailor was lying who had lost his right 
arm, and the following dialogue passed between them : 

“Nelson, ‘ Well, Jack, what’s the matter with you ?’ 

“Sailor, ‘Lost my right arm, your honor.’ 

“ Nelson paused, looked down at his own empty sleeve, then at the sailor, and said, 
playfully : 

“* Well, Jack, then you and I are spoiled for fishermen. Cheer up, my brave fellow.’ 
And, as the great admiral passed along, the sailor’s eyes sparkled with delight.” 


Walter Scott, as all men know, was also a fisherman. In his youth and early 
manhood he wetted many a line among the lone glens of Scotland, and later in 
life, when killing himself by work, he loved to pilot his friends and guests from 
Abbotsford to his favorite pools on the Tweed. He took pleasure in the com 
panionship of anglers, whether of gentle blood or whether they lived as subor 


dinates on his estate ; and, like the honest keeper in the New Forest, when he 
zo 
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endeavored to form an idea of paradise, he always supposed a trout stream going 
through it. In his novels he frequently makes mention of fishermen and their 
calling. One of the finest reviews he ever penned was on his friend Davy’s 
“Salmonia ;” and, in spite of his extensive labors with the pen, he found time to 
edit, with copious notes, and reprint, in 1821, a curious book on local geog- 
raphy and angling, by Richard Franck, originally published in 1694. According 
to his recorded opinion, “the art of fly fishing is peculiarly seductive, requires 
much ingenuity, and yet is easily reconciled to a course of quiet reflection, as, 
step by step, we ascend a devious brook, opening new prospects as we advance, 
which remind us of a good and unambitious man’s journey through the world, 
wherein changing scenes glide past him with each its own interest, until evening 
falls and life is ended.” 

A frequent guest at Abbotsford was no less famous a man than Francis 
Chantry, who seldom or never went into the country without carrying his fish- 
ing tackle ; and Scott testifies that he had seen him when he had taken two 
salmon on the same morning, and could well believe that his sense of self-im- 
portance exceeded twenty-fold that which he felt on the production of any of 
the masterpieces which have immortalized him. 

But the man, above all others, who, since the time of Walton, has done most 
to foster a love of nature and of angling in the hearts of the people of Saxon 
blood, was John Wilson. The sporting chapters which he published in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for so many years, have never been equalled in their wild 
and rampant, but, at the same time, gentle beauty ; and to blot them out of the 
literature of England, would be like sinking in the depths of ocean the whole of 
Switzerland. He delighted, as he himself says, and as all the world well knew, 
in every kind of fishing, from the whale to the minnow. Not content, apparently, 
with what he could accomplish as John Wilson, he must needs send forth a 
counterpart or off-shoot from himself in the shape of Christopher North, whereby 
he could enjoy a double amount of sport, and produce in writing a double amount 
of his experiences. With him, as his accomplished daughter has written, the 
passion for sport, and especially angling, was developed at an age when most 
little boys are still hardly safe beyond the nurse’s apron strings. 

Another man deserving mention in this connection is R. Gordon Cumming, 
the celebrated African traveller, and, without exception, the most famous hunter 
of modern times. Salmon fishing was his favorite amusement in Scotland for 
many years before he entered the army, and after his extended and wonderful 
experiences in the wilds of Africa, he gave it as his opinion that the pleasure of 
capturing a salmon in the Tweed was more intense and satisfactory than any he 
had ever enjoyed in killing the elephant, the giraffe, or rhinoceros in the mimosa 
groves of Africa. 

Among the nobility and the gentry of England, the custom of fly-fishing for 
salmon and trout is well-nigh universal, and for that purpose expeditions are 
annually made to Norway, Scotland, Ireland and the British American Provinces, 
To give even a summary of their exploits, would be to add another volume to 
the literature of angling ; and by referring to the select list of English books on. 
angling, and the history of fishes already submitted, it will be found that many 
of their authors occupy high positions both as fishermen and authors. While 
bowing our compliments to such men as Yarrell, James Wilson, L. Lloyd, William 
H. Maxwell, Charles St. John, Thomas T. Stoddart, Edward Fitzgibbon and 
John Colquhoun, we are constrained to conclude our notices of leading English 
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anglers with the name of William Scrope. His “Days and Nights of Salmon 
Fishing on the Tweed,” and his “Deer Stalking Adventures in the Forest of 
Athol,” are two of the most perfect, satisfactory and charming sporting books 
which have been published during the present century. When such men as 
Wilkie and Landseer condescend to furnish illustrations for a book, we may sup- 
pose the letter-press to be worthy, and that is what they did for Scrope’s book 
on salmon fishing. He always liked the society of fish, as he quaintly tells us, 
and as they could not, with any convenience to themselves, visit him on dry 
land, it became him, in point of courtesy, to pay his respects to them in their 
own element. Let those, therefore, who have a taste for real glory—the glory 
of nature—clamber with him among the steeps of the North, beneath the 
shaggy mountains, where the river comes raging and foaming everlastingly, 
wedging its way through the secret glen, while the eagle, dimly seen, cleaves the 
winds and the clouds, and the dun deer gaze from the mosses above—then, 
among the gigantic rocks and the din of mountain torrents, with him do battle 
with the lusty salmon. 

But good Old England does not, as the mother of famous fishermen, reign 
alone in her glory. Our own country has not been behind hand in this particu- 
lar, and we can almost fancy the names of several Americans peering over our 
shoulders as we reach this point of our essay. The annals of the War Depart- 
ment will tell us that George Gibson acquitted himself with great credit during 
the war of 1812, and that for many years he was a tower of strength in the army. 
With him the art of angling was an intense passion. He had fished the streams 
of every part of the Union, and prided himself upon his skill in throwing the 
fly. For a long period his favorite resort for trout was in the centre of Pennsyl- 
vania, but as he advanced in years, and resided in Washington, he subsequently 
devoted his attention to the rock-fish or striped bass of the Potomac. He was 
one of the few who fished with the fly at the Little Falls of the Potomac, and 
he continued the practice with a trembling hand until a few weeks before his 
death. His last fish was a five-pounder, and while playing it with his delicate 
rod, he had to be supported on his feet, as he stood in the stern of his boat, by 
his body servant and the attending fisherman. He was a good man, a model 
angler, and died thinking of his fancy flies, and of the welfare of the friends 
whonr he was to leave behind. 

Of all desperate or inveterate fishermen, George M. Bibb was undoubtedly 
the prince. He scorned the fly, and seemed to have rather a fondness for ple- 
beian fish. Although distinguished as a judge, a governor, a cabinet minister, 
and a senator in Congress, he was, so far as his tastes were concerned, nothing 
but a fisherman. Unlike all his illustrious predecessors in this country and over 
the sea, he practised the bad habits of fishing on the Sabbath and of using a 
kind of language which belied the real goodness of his heart. He would plant 
himself upon an old wharf or bridge, early in the morning, and there, with no 
companion but his thoughts, or perhaps the live frog squatted by his side, with 
which he was supposed to be alluring the fish, he would remain for ten or twelve 
hours. At all times liberal, he was as lavish with his money, when out upon a 
fishing frolic, as if it were indeed nothing but filthy lucre, and occasionally he 
would go forth and spend two or three days with strangers at a farm house for 
the purpose of catching gudgeons in a neighboring stream. In strength of in- 
tellect and patience he was the peer of Walton, and a personal encounter upon 
a neutral stream, between these two brothers of the angle, would have resulted 
in a decided surfeit of “ quiet contemplation.’ 
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And now, with all the purer feelings that should fill the angler’s heart, we 
would mention the name of George W. Bethune. The solid business of his 
life was to promulgate the precepts of the Bible, which he did with wonderful 
power ; but when his mind and body both needed relaxation, he at once began 
to “pant for the water brooks,” and for the beautiful lakes and rivers of our 
land, and, while his vacations lasted, was wont to be wholly absorbed in fishing 
with the fly. He was the very man of all others to edit an American edition 
of “ Walton’s Complete Angler,” and this he did in a manner that all men 
praise ; and he it was who brought together, for his own amusement, one of 
the most complete collections of books on angling to be found in any country, 
A few years before his death he was called upon to mourn over the untimely 
departure of a very dear friend, with whom he had fished in many waters, and 
the affliction weighed so heavily upon him that he could not thereafter throw the 
fly with any pleasure. It was that circumstance which caused him to find 
relief in piscatorial studies and in amplifying the treasures of his library. He 
was just such a man as the good Walton would have loved and valued with all 
the energy of his being. 

We come now to Daniel Webster, our foremost statesman, and, so far as his 
tastes were concerned, our greatest angler. He began his career as a fisherman 
when only five years old, with a pin-hook, ina New Hampshire brook, and he 
was on his way to a trout pond near Plymouth, when he met with the sad acci- 
dent which undoubtedly hastened his death. When in the prime of life, he was 
an expert trout fisherman, but as time rolled on he became partial to the fishes 
and scenery of the sea, and never was he so happy as when fishing for cod or 
pollock, in his yacht off the coast of Marshfield. He had a passion for every 
kind of fish, of fishing, and of fishermen; delighted in giving little dinners to 
his angling friends ; and he once said to his friend William W. Leaton, that two 
of the most agreeable days of his life where those when he received from the 
writer a box of salmon from the coast of Labrador, and, on another occasion, a 
present of trout from the Upper Potomac, the secret of his enjoyment having 
been the fact that, on both occasions he was tied to the Department of State by 
his official duties, and the fish reminded him of their wild and lovely haunts, and 
helped him to gratify his friends. To his mind, a pure running stream and a 
deep tranquil lake were among the most poetical objects in nature, and when in 
the presence of either he seemed to forget the great world of trouble and care, 
and to be especially thankful for the gift of life. Three bright particular mornings, 
which the present writer was permitted to spend in his society, can never be for- 
gotten ; the first was occupied in taking a drive along the lovely Merrimack, 
when he explained the why and wherefore of the apparently wayward movements 
of the salmon into Lake Winnipiseogee in the olden times ; the second was de- 
voted to a long and quiet sail in his yacht Fleetwing off the coast of Marshfield, 
with Captain Seth Peterson in command, when he went fully into the history of 
the sea-serpent fantasy; and the last of those famous mornings was when he 
captured a mammoth bass at the Little Falls of the Potomac, and uttered a 
triumphant shout, long, loud, and clear, which, had the breeze been favorable, 
might almost have awakened the sleeping Congressmen in the City of Washing- 
ton. But, alas! long before the ensuing summer he was at rest, and forever on 
the pleasant hill which overlooks the home of his old age and the wide blue sea. 

CHARLES LANMAN. 





THE MYSTERY OF MRS. BROWN. 


T was my habit every morning, during the six months I spent in Rome in 
] the years 1862 and 1863, to take a short walk before breakfast. Generally 

I went from my lodgings in the Piazza di Spagna, through the Via Condotti and 
the Corso, to the dingy shop of an old bookseller, situated in the Piazza di 
Montecitorio. I had several reasons for going by that particular route, and to 
that particular place, which it is not my purpose to disclose at present—there was 
one reason why, if I had been perfectly free, I should have walked through any 
other streets, to any other place in Rome. Yes, I verily believe that but for 
certain overwhelming motives, I should have preferred a daily walk through the 
hateful catacombs with no other companion than the learned but tiresome anti- 
quarian who conducts professional sight-seers through those subterranean vaults. 
Even he would have been far less shocking to my sensibilities than the individ- 
ual who was always waiting for me at the corner of the Via Condotti and the 
Corso, and who always went with me to the old bookseller’s shop. 

I am not romantic, and am no particular admirer of women. If I were I 
should probably have been delighted with the great opportunities for intrigue 
which were afforded by the association thus forced upon me, for my companion 
was a woman, young, pretty, well-dressed and well-bred, except that she would 
persist in forcing an acquaintanceship upon me which she must have perceived 
was disagreeable. 

I had tried many ways of avoiding her, short of altogether giving up my ac- 
customed exercise. I even went so far as to intimate, in very significant lan- 
guage, that I preferred taking my walk without being accompanied by her. I 
could not omit it often or defer it to another hour without incurring the risk of 
greater difficulties than any she was likely to lead me into, and finally I accepted 
my fate with resignation, and submitted to a guasé companionship, which was 
anything but pleasant. 

From the first I noticed that there was something strange about the lady, 
aside from her very singular behavior. There were certain appearances, which 
to my not inexperienced eye, indicated great emotional disturbance, and there 
was at times an undefined air of weariness and sorrow in her bearing which 
would have excited my sympathy if I had not at a very early period of our in- 
tercourse formed strong suspicions as to their cause. 

She always came in her carriage, alighted, and sending it away, bade me good 
morning and joined me; walking by my side with her arm in mine, she kept up a 
continual conversation, always on one topic, till we reached our destination, then 
she entered the shop with me, and, becoming intently engaged with the books, 
left me to myself till her carriage, in about an hour, called for her, then with a 
few polite words to myself and the old bookseller, she stepped lightly into the 
vehicle, and was driven away, taking with her the volumes she may have pur- 
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chased. These books were always such as related to the subject of her morning 
conversation. 

At last the time came for me to leave Rome. As it approached I noticed 
that her demonstrations toward me increased, and that, moreover, there was a 
degree of anxiety manifested by her countenance and demeanor which convinced 
me that the dénouement of her singular conduct was near at hand. All this 
tended to arouse my curiosity. There was a mystery connected with myself that 
I was anxious to conceal, and to do which had required my strongest efforts. 
This had prevented me taking any interest in the affairs of my matutinal com- 
panion ; but the persistency and determination which had characterized her ac- 
tions at length began to impress me, and so on the morning before I was to leave 
Rome, when, with a hesitating manner, as if not quite sure she was doing right, 
but as if irresistibly impelled, she invited me to dine with her that day, I ac- 
cepted, not only with promptness, but really with a good deal of pleasure. 

Perhaps some of the wiseacres who read this fragment may think I was a 
fool, or at any rate deficient in ordinary force of character, to allow myself to be 
persecuted by a woman whose attentions I might readily have shaken off by 
calling the nearest policeman. They are at perfect liberty to think what they 
please. I have long since passed that point of my existence when I cared for 
the opinions of mankind. I shall therefore make no explanation of my course. 
I will, however, say that I was never regarded by those who knew me as being 
lacking in sense or strength of mind. On the contrary, I was, and am, a man of 
strong will, accustomed to have my own way, and perhaps somewhat inclined to 
be tyrannical. I thoroughly detested that woman, and if I could have kept her 
away from me I should not have hesitated to exert my power or have been very 
scrupulous as ta the means. Suffice it to say, therefore, that I could not free 
myself from her, and that I was obliged to treat her with a certain amount of 
consideration. 

As the hour approached for dining with her, I began forming surmises as to 
what might occur. I had now known her about four months. I had met her 
first at the old bookseller’s, and observing that she was in search of a rare trea- 
tise of which I had heard, had offered her my assistance. It was a difficult 
undertaking to attempt finding anything there, and the old proprietor himself 
having lost the run of his books, and being feeble with age, was unable to give 
much aid. Practice had rendered me perfect in such work, and in a moment of 
thoughtless politeness I had offered her my services. As she turned toward me 
and thankfully accepted them, I had a good view of her countenance, which the 
darkness of the dingy room had hitherto prevented me obtaining. I saw that 
she was very beautiful and young—about twenty, I suppose. At first, I took her 
to be English ; but she had a delicacy and refinement of features and expres- 
sion which are very rarely seen in women of that nation, and I very soon made 
up my mind that she was, like myself, an American. Her hands and feet were 
faultless. I took special pains to satisfy myself in regard to them, and though 
the first were gloved and the latter as much as possible concealed by thick boots, 
I knew they were more perfect than any ideals formed by the sculptor’s chisel. 

As I have said, I was no particular admirer of women. I had had ample 
opportunities for becoming thoroughly acquainted with all varieties of the female 
sex, and my experience had not tended to elevate the feminine character in my 
estimation. Nevertheless I was not an anchorite, and the sight of so much loveli- 
ness somewhat unsettled my nerves. I passed an hour with her that morning. 
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I perceived that she was well educated, and that she had gone much farther than 
myself in certain branches of knowledge. Her attention was, however, directed 
chiefly to chemistry, and especially to the subject of poisons. The book she 
was looking for related to this latter topic, and was very rare. She had sought 
for it in nearly every large city in Europe, and had left orders for it with every 
bookseller without restriction as to price. At last she had traced a copy to 
Rome, and to the very shop in which we stood, and no pleasure short of owning 
it could be greater than that of finding it herself. 

Well, I scarcely know what induced me to act as I did. I have often tried 
to trace the line of my thoughts on that occasion, and have never succeeded in 
doing so to my satisfaction. Perhaps I was moved and instigated by the devil, 
or perhaps I had conceived a train of thought of which I was unconscious. Be 
that as it may, while she was looking through a pile of musty volumes I had 
overturned for her, I found in another part of the shop the book she was so 
eager to obtain. Instead of giving it to her, I carefully concealed it under my 
coat, and soon afterward she left the shop, promising to return the following day. 

I was now ina dilemma. I was obliged either to replace the book or to take 
the old bookseller into my confidence. Many persons would have done neither 
of these things, but would have stolen the work without any compunctions of 
conscience. I determined to buy it; so I paid double price, to ensure the old 
man’s secrecy, and went off with my treasure. 

The next morning, when I arrived at the corner of the Via Condotti and the 
Corso, I found my acquaintance waiting in her carriage. She got out and joined 
me. I thought this very singular behavior. However, I put the best possible 
interpretation upon it, and flattered myself that I effectualiy concealed my 
thoughts. Her conversation was still upon poisons—slow, secret poisons, such 
as those used by the Borgias and Tophanias, and the mode of preparation of 
which is lost. I did not know what to think of her. She talked in the most 
voluble manner of those deadly agents, and informed me without reserve that 
the great desire of her life was to be able to make a poison which would cause 
death without leaving a trace by which it could be detected. I was not easily 
shocked, but such ideas entertained by a woman of wonderful beauty and ele- 
gance staggered me. I began tostudy her physically and psychologically, and 
before we arrived at the Piazza di Montecitorio had formed very definite con- 
clusions in regard to her. 

In the first place I noticed that the pupils of her eyes were largely dilated ; 
that they did not contract when we came into the full light of the sun; and that 
she was unable to hold her hands steady. Then I perceived that there was an 
excitement of manner about her of which she appeared to be unaware. It seemed 
to me to be involuntary, and it alternated with short periods of mental depres- 
sion, during which, notwithstanding all her efforts, tears came into her eyes. 

From these facts I concluded that she was under the influence of some pow- 
erful narcotic substance—opium, perhaps ; and from the style and purport of her 
conversation I further judged that she contemplated killing some one with poi- 
son, provided she could do so with safety to herself. 

When I returned home I took up the book I had purchased the previous day. 
It was a small, thin quarto volume, and purported to be an exact account of the 
poison with which Locusta killed Britannicus in a few seconds, and of that which 
Sejanus administered to Drusus, and which was so slow and subtle in its action 
that several months elapsed before death took place. There were many margin 
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al notes written in a small and delicate hand, several of which suggested vari- 
dus improvements in the art of making these poisons. As I turned over the 
leaves I observed that a letter upon each page hada red line drawn under it. 
Beginning with the first page I traced them all out, and spelled the name CESARE 
Borgia. I had no doubt, therefore, that the book had once belonged to that 
orilliant, but atrociously wicked prince, and had doubtless served him in his vari- 
ous toxicological operations. 

Now, this book pertained to a subject which for many years had interested 
me, merely, however, as a matter of science.. With my ideas in regard to my 
newly-found acquaintance, I deemed it a dangerous volume to place in her hands. 
Phere were, therefore, two good reasons why I determined to keep it: so I care- 
fully sealed it up and concealed it in an out-of-the-way place among various ob- 
jects of curiosity and art which J had picked up in my wanderings. 

In regard to the lady, I made a few inquiries, and, having ascertained that 
her name was so unromantic a one as Brown; that she was married; that her 
husband was an invalid, and that she had apartments in the Palazzo Barberini, 
I dismissed her and her supposed schemes as much as possible from my atten- 
tion. I wished to employ my mind with other thoughts, but every morning, as 
I have stated, she obtruded herself upon me, and persisted in her conversations 
relative to poisons. Finally I came to detest her most cordially, and would 
gladly have rid myself of the hateful association had I not been tied up in a way 
which I cannot disclose without breaking faith with others and exposing matters 
relating to myself which I am not yet ready to make public. 

I dressed myself with scrupulous care for the dinner, and at a few minutes 
before seven drove to the Palazzo Barberini. I made the proper inquiries of the 
porter, and was directed to Mrs. Brown’s apartments. In an anteroom I found 
a servant in plain clothes, to whom I gave my name, and by whom I was shown 
into the drawing-room. It was a large and lofty chamber, elegantly and taste- 
fully furnished. Before I had time to observe my surroundings more closely, 
the curtains which concealed the door at the end of the room were thrown aside, 
and my hostess advanced to meet me. To my surprise, instead of greeting me 
as an acquaintance, she bowed in a stately manner, and, motioning me to be 
seated, politely inquired the object of my visit. , 

I am not easily thrown off my guard, and at that period of my life was even 
more self-possessed than now; but this strange conduct so confused me that I 
made some absurd reply, and remained standing. 

“There is evidently a mistake,” said the lady. “You were announced to me 
as Mr. St. Arnaud. I cannot recollect that I have the honor of knowing any 
gentleman of that name, and your face is altogether strange to me.” 

.“ Then, madam,” said I, with some asperity in my voice, “permit me to beg 
pardon for my intrusion. In justice, however, to myself, I must be allowed to 
remind you that you have taken the liberty of walking with me every morning 
for more than four months past, and that this very day you invited me to dinner.” 

With these words I bowed, and had reached the door in my way out of the 
room, when an exclamation from her attracted my attention. I turned toward 
her; she had risen from her chair and was standing with her hands covering her 
face. A few steps brought me to her side. She removed her hands, and I saw 
that her face was as pale as death, and that tears were streaming down her 
cheeks. She did not sob, there was no agitation of manner, and though I knew 
she was moved she was evidently trying to conceal the fact. I became inter- 
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ested. The mystery was at last beginning to be exciting, and I determined to 
see it through to the end. 

I took her hand in mine, led her to a seat, and placed myself by her side. A 
single lamp shed its soft light upon us. She was wonderfully beautiful, and her 
rich evening dress set off her fully-developed form to great advantage. I believe 
I felt all that men generally would feel in such a situation, and I began to think 
that I had been too harsh in my feelings toward her. Before I had time for fur- 
ther reflection, she gently withdrew her hand and said: 

“T hope you will pardon what must seem to you very singular behavior. I 
did not recollect you at first ; but I now dimly recall your name, face, and voice, 
as though I had met you in a dream or known you long ago; and I seem to be 
drawn toward you, and irresistibly impelled to speak of events which, perhaps, 
for my own safety, I ought to keep concealed.” 

She spoke with fervor and apparent honesty. Little by little I felt my cold- 
ness vanishing, and I, who had once cordially hated her, now began to experi- 
ence an entire revulsion of feeling. 

“TI know enough of my own life,” she continued, after a short pause, “to 
believe that I have done many things of which I have no distinct recollection. 
There are times when I am not myself, and when I am moved like an automaton 
by a power not of my own nature. I have just been freed from the bondage. 
Henceforth it may be different with me, for the infamous wretch, whose slave I 
have been, lies in this house dead.” 

“Dead!” I exclaimed. “Who is dead?” 

“The man who was my husband ; he died an hour ago from the effects of a 
poison he intended for me. I tried to save his life, wicked and brutal though he 
was, but the only book that could have taught me how, I was never able to find, 
and for six years the deadly substance has slowly but surely been doing its work.” 

“What book do you mean?” I said, while the blood rushed in a torrent to 
my face. 

“A book that I have tried all means for obtaining, but without success. There 
is but one copy in the world. That once belonged to my husband, and from its 
directions he made a poison which he designed administering to me. By mis- 
take he. took the draught himself. The book, which contained also directions 
for preparing the antidote, was soon afterward stolen from him; but an Arab ser- 
vant, belonging to the sect of the assassins, prepared an imperfect remedy which 
prolonged his life till now. This remedy consisted in great part of a substance 
which the assassins take when they purpose committing a murder. I was forced 
to take this as often as it was given to my husband. While it retarded the action 
of the poison in him, it rendered me almost insane. Under its influence I have 
lived a life entirely distinct from my natural one. Strange to say, I have no clear 
remembrance of what I have done during the daytime for the last six years.” 

“ And now you are free?” 

“Yes, thank God !” 

“ And you do not recollect our meeting every day and going together to the 
book shop in the Piazza di Montecitorio ?” 

“ Not distinctly ; though I can recall some events which are associated with 
you. Every night at nine o’clock the first dose was given tome. It was repeated 
at intervals till morning. The effect was to arouse me to action, to excite my 
mind, and to cause me to act upon the last idea which was suggested by my 
tyrant. When it was judged that J was sufficiently stimulated, I was ordered to 
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go and search for the book. It must have been at these times that we met. I 
have an indistinct idea that you were supposed to know something of this book, 
and that I was directed to watch you. After my return I went to bed and slept 
the remainder of the day.” 

“Why did you take this substance ?” 

“ Because I was compelled. Force was several times used, and, besides, my 
husband had written a false statement relative to the cause of his illness, and 
had given it to the Arab. In this paper he charged me with administering the 
poison to him. Had I refused obedience, this statement would have been placed 
in the hands of the police, and I should probably not have succeeded in clearing 
myself of the accusation.” 

“Why did you invite me here to-day?” 

She put her hand to her head and remained silent a few moments, as if 
endeavoring to collect her thoughts. 

“It was for some reason connected with the book,” she at last said, “and I 
think I was also directed to poison you.” 

This was not very agreeable information. What if I were now in a trap from 
which I could not escape with my life? I looked around me instinctively for the 
means of getting away. She observed my movement, and instantly divined my 
thoughts. 

“There is no one here now to harm you,” she said. “The Arab, who was 
my husband’s chief reliance in all his schemes, and who was devotedly attached 
to him, committed suicide as soon as his master died. If you will come with me, 
I will convince you that I have spoken the truth.” 

She arose, and I accompanied her through several apartments till we came 
to a door, before which she stopped for an instant. Then she resolutely opened 
it, and entered the room. I followed her. By the dim light of a fire that burned 
sluggishly by the hearth, I saw a man lying on a bed, and another on the floor. 
I stooped down and felt their pulses in turn. Their bodies were yet warm, but 
life was certainly extinct in both. While I was examining them my companion 
lit a couple of candles that stood upon the mantelpiece. I took one of them 
and looked into the face of the man who lay upon the floor. His features were 
Oriental in their cast, and were as delicate as those of a woman. I had never 
seen him before. I then approached the bed, and held the candie close to the 
face of the dead man stretched upon it. His face was almost concealed by a 
dark and heavy beard, but I saw that it was thin and wasted. As I looked my 
memory began to awaken. I had seen that face somewhere, long ago, not as it 
now was, wan and haggard, but bright and ruddy with health. As I stood by the 
bed vainly endeavoring to recollect where, and under what circumstances I had 
encountered its now lifeless occupant, I suddenly began to feel giddy; a film 
came over my eyes ; I heard a roaring noise in my ears ; I staggered ; the candle 
dropped from my hands, and I would have fallen had I not supported myself 
against the wall. In an instant Mrs. Brown seized the other candle, and threw 
it into the fire. I recollect that and nothing more, for, unable longer to stand, 
I sank upon the floor, and altogether lost my consciousness. 

When I came to myself I was in my own apartments in the Piazza di Spagna, 
and my own servant was sitting by my bed. I put my hand to my face, and was 
surprised to find that my hair was thick and long. I recollected shaving myself 
the evening I went to Mrs. Brown’s. I turned toward the man— 

“ How long have I been here, Giacomo ?” I said. 
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“ Four weeks yesterday, signor. You have been very ill.” 

“ How did I get here?” 

“I do not know, signor. I found you lying, as if dead, at the foot of the 
stairs.” 

I thought a moment. All the events of that night came fresh before me. 

“ Did you ever hear of Mrs. Brown, Giacomo ?” 

“Mrs. Brown, signor! Oh yes; who has not heard of her? She was exe- 
cuted this morning for the murder of her husband and servant.” 

“ Executed!” I shrieked, starting from the bed. “She was not guilty. It 
was the Arab. They have murdered her while I, who knew her innocence, and 
might have saved her life, have been on that cursed bed!” 

“T hope you will not excite yourself, signor. The doctor said that you must 
be kept perfectly quiet. But, signor, Mrs. Brown was certainly guilty. The 
proofs against her were overwhelming ; and, besides, she confessed her crimes 
as soon as she was arrested. She was a very wicked woman, but she received 
absolution, and died a good Christian. Some people said she was crazy, but of 
course that was not so.” 

I went back to bed, and said nothing more about Mrs. Brown from that day 


to this. 
P. St. ARNAUD. 
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—— Le pres so al mattin’ del ver ci Sogna. 
OVE, let’s be thankful we are past the time 
2 When griefs are comfortless ; and, though we mourn, 
Feel in our sorrow something now sublime, 
And in each tear the sweetness of a kiss. 
Weep on and smile then: For we know in this 
Our immortality ; that nothing dies 
Within our hearts but something new is born ; 
And what is roughly taken from our eyes 
Gently comes back in visions of the morn 
When dreams are truest. O but death is bliss ! 
I feel as certain looking on the face 
Of a dead sister, smiling from her shroud, 
That our sweet angel hath but changed her place 
And passed to peace; as when, amid the crowd 
Of the mad city, I feel sure of rest 
Beyond the hills—a few hours further west. 
T. W. PARsoNs 





FACETIZZ OF THE WAR. 


T is related of the young Bonaparte, that, upon assuming command of the 
I Army of Italy, he called his generals around him, and advised them that 
he was about to inaugurate a new era in the art of war, and to show the world 
what could be accomplished by a vigorous and tireless offensive, adding pun- 
gency to his remarks by the words: “The time has passed, gentlemen, when 
it was considered the correct thing for a great commander to take off his hat 
before his line of battle to his adversary, and say, ‘Sir, will you have the good- 
ness to fire ?’” 

The dry humor of this odd conceit is a type of volumes which might be col- 
lected illustrative of the facetiz of army life. It might well be supposed by an 
inexperienced observer, that men engaged in the systematic killing and mutilat- 
ing of each other would have no heart or wish for jests or puns, but should 
rather be expected to pursue their grim business with unvarying solemnity, like 
the puritanic Broad-Ways, Straight-Gates, and Saving-Graces of the Cromwel- 
lian period. Every soldier, however, knows the contrary to be true. Whoever 
has lived, marched, and fought with an army, must have observed how strangely 
its exceptional life develops the latent humor and quickens the grotesguerie of 
the dullest intellects. Generally speaking, the dreadful occupation of slaying, 
which is the soldier’s gravest duty and most important task, or the anticipation 
of himself becoming the mangled and unrecognizable victim of “ villainous salt- 
petre,” will cast no shadow over his present existence. To take no thought for 
the morrow, to live for to-day, and to drive dull care away, become guiding prin- 
ciples with those who never know what moment may precipitate them into the 
horrors of battle, never to return, or make them the victims of some stealthy 
scout on the picket line. I can illustrate this strange feeling no betier than by 
referring to the popularity in the army of that wild fantastic chant which repre- 
sents a party of British officers in India struck down one by one with the plague 
at their carousals, the song growing weaker and weaker in volume until it is 
sung by a single voice only: : 

Then stand to your glasses steady, 
For this world is a world of lies. 


Here’s the health of the dead already, 
And a cheer for the next that dies. 


This song I have heard chorused by dozens of voices ; and I well remember 
the smile with which one of my brother officers repeated this stanza of it to me 
one hour before the battle of Winchester, when our columns were hurrying from 
Summit Point toward Opequan Creek, and when the dull boom of cannon told 
us that the enemy were in front. 

Nor is there about this singular sentiment anything of bravado or reck- 
lessness. Having felt it myself, I have tried to analyze it, and have con- 
cluded that it results from nothing so much as a faith in the homely old saying, 
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“ Make the best of it.” Did the strictly puritanic rule of life prevail, we should 
have no laughing at all, because man must needs die at some time, and, there- 
fore, it does not become him to make merry. The life of the army in time of 
war is a concentration of dangers, an increase of the possibilities of death ; and 
thus, upon closer inquiry, it must appear perfectly natural that the levity and 
hilarity which are so often found in camps and cantonments, should become 
necessities to the soldier. He needs them to counterbalance the perils which 
are always threatening him in the future, and to restore to him that equipoise of 
spirit which is essential to human enjoyment. And constant habit, as well as 
the extent and variety of his associations, make him a chronic jester. He will 
not always—perhaps not often—go into battle in a mirthful mood ; but his non- 
chalance under fire will often take a humorous color. 

In the first battle in which I participated, while our line was retiring for the 
night under a terrific artillery fire, I observed many of the soldiers picking and 
eating blackberries from the bushes under foot. Upon another occasion, at 
Port Hudson, a large party of skirmishers, in which my company was included, 
being pushed too far toward the enemy’s works in the darkness, and having 
taken temporary refuge in a deep ditch at the base of a hill, which was covered 
by Rebel riflemen, proceeded to sit down in the water and eat hard crackers, 
for lack of something else to do ; and before morning several of the party were 
sleeping in a bed of mud and water, perfectly careless of the situation. The 
morning, when it came, brought us the order to retire ; and back we went, pur- 
sued at every step by screaming bullets, which stretched more than one brave 
fellow in death on the sides of those barren hills; but the anticipation of all 
this was not sufficient to deprive the men of the enjoyment of food and rest, 
although partaken of in the jaws of death, as it were. ' 

All this demonstrates that there is nothing in the imminent dangers of the 
soldier’s life to change him into a being of saturnine aspect and foreboding soul. 
My purpose in this article, however, is not to make a close analysis of military 
character, but to present some of the many specimens of piquant sayings and 
droll humor of the soldier, which I gather from the full réfertoire of a four years’ 
experience. They are trifles in themselves—many of them inconsiderable pellets 
of the brain, and might be sternly discarded from any choice compilation of 
American humor—but they are gratefully remembered as the “quips and 
quirks” which lightened dreary and perilous hours on the march, on outpost, 
and in the most emergent situations. I give them as illustrations of the mirthful 
side of the soldier’s character, remarking that those which are not witty in them- 
selves, but only remarkable for their broad absurdity, had the largest circulation 
as legitimate food for fun. Some of them are quoted from the lips of general 
officers well known to fame—more are the offspring of the unknown and un- 
recognized of the rank and file—but they were all the common property of the 
army, and all served their purpose while our great armies were in being, and 
may now be embalmed for the benefit of those whom they may interest. And as 
General Nash apologized to Washington, in the heat of the battle of German- 
town, for his soiled wristbands, doubtless thinking that the body of the warrior 
should be handsomely ornamented for the fray, so I may be compelled to ask the 
indulgence of the reader if the language in which I deck these pleasantries shall 
fail to reproduce their spirit and the quaintness of their authors. 

The first, although exceptionable in language, contains a pun which has the 
merit of decided originality. Shortly after the call for three hundred thousand 
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volunteers in the summer of 1862, a whole division of troops, principally New 
Yorkers, were encamped about Baltimore. They were all fresh, as yet, soldiers 
in embryo, training for the work ; and having seen only the sunny side of soldier- 
ing, were prepossessed toward the life. Just at this time a very injudicious order 
was put forth by the War Department, looking to the recruitment of the regular 
army to the full standard. It permitted the volunteers, to the number of ten in 
a single company, to enlist in the regulars, and held out new inducements in the 
way of bounty for them to do so. Of course such an order could not fail to ex- 
cite strong feelings among both officers and men, many of the latter feeling in- 
clined to take the benefits of the order, and the former being naturally indignant 
and anxious lest their commands should be depleted and general dissatisfaction 
created. The excitement raged high for a week, and then subsided, without 
serious consequences. Very few of the men enlisted, and the Department finally 
withdrew the offensive order. In my own regiment the opinions of the rank and 
file were settled against it after the first few days following its promulgation ; and 
I really believe that the argument which influenced them more than all others, 
was the quaint remark of one of the men, who, upon being asked if he intended 
to enlist in the regulars, replied, with emphasis, 

“No, sir! I’ve been a volunteer d—d fool once, and you can’t make a regu- 
lar d—d fool of me now.” 

The odd joke went through the camp like wildfire, and little more was heard 
of a desire to leave the regiment for the regulars. 

Another soldier of the same command shortly afterward exhibited a profound 
philosophy under adverse circumstances, which would have done credit to a 
sage. General Emory’s division, of Banks’s expedition, sailed from Fortress 
Monroe on the 4th of December, just in time to be caught off Cape Hatteras in 
a storm of almost unexampled fury, out of which half a dozen of the ill-con- 
ditioned transports were saved from foundering as by a miracle. The Thames, 
which carried four companies of the One Hundred and Fourteenth New York, 
was particularly unseaworthy, and in the height of the storm lay rolling and 
wallowing helplessly in the trough of the sea, her engine useless, her master and 
several of the crew disabled, and as Virgil would say, “with all things portend- 
ing present death to the men.” Our men, poor fellows, were heaped and knotted 
together in the hold in an undistinguishable mass, too sea-sick to realize the 
peril of the hour, excepting a few irrepressible spirits whom nothing could en- 
tirely tame, and who were found on deck during much of the gale, holding by 
the shrouds, and rather enjoying the awful novelty of the situation. One of 
them, a well-conditioned bright-eyed boy, was discovered munching hard-tack, 
and was reproachfully addressed by a comrade. 

“Why, Charley, how can you feel like eating now? Don’t you know we’re 
all going to the bottom ?” . 

To which Charles, filling his mouth anew, replied : “Well, what of it? If 
I’ve got to die, I might as well die a fat boy as a lean one.” 

During the last year of service of the original three-year regiments, the War 
Department issued orders which contemplated the retaining of these regiments 
for a new term, giving them a furlough upon reénlistment, another bounty, and 
allowing each soldier to wear a badge to designate him as a veteran. The 
word “veteran ” was also placed before the number of each regiment which ac- 
cepted the terms of this order. In one of these veteranized corps which came 
back to Louisiana from its furlough in time to participate in the Red River cam- 
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paign, there was one which had obtained so many recruits that they quite 
equalled the number of old soldiers ; but they all belonged to the same organi- 
zation, and each man carried the word “ Veteran ” painted conspicuously on his 
knapsack. The extreme suffering which Banks’s army endured on this ill-starred 
expedition taxed the strength and endurance of these new soldiers distressfully. 
Overpowered by heat, footsore, and thirsty, they dropped out of the column by 
dozens, and were passed by the following regiments sitting disconsolately by the 
dusty road, living statues of despair. But they were regarded as legitimate ob- 
jects of sarcasm by those who were somewhat jealous of their assumption of a 
name which it was thought they were not entitled to; and a merciless fire of 
jokes assailed them in their woebegone condition. 

“Come, veteran, get up and travel.” 

“ Ain’t you the man that got three hundred dollars and a caow for enlist- 
ing ?” 

* Like to go home, my boy—hey? How do you like the veteran business ?” 

But the “unkindest cut of all” was given by an old joker of my regiment, 
when one of these “veterans” trudged dolefully by the halted column, distress 
looking out from every dusty wrinkle of his forlorn face, with a spade over his 
shoulder. He had probably been detailed to assist in digging some mud-bound 
wagon out of its trammels ; but his appearance was instantly made the subject 
of an unmerciful jest. 

“ Halloo, veteran—where ye bound? What ye doing with that spade ? Don’t 
you know you don’t have to dig your own grave down here? There’s lots of 
fellows will do that for you, any time.” 

One of the stupid class of soldiers, a fellow of infinite dullness, whose head 
seemed utterly barren of ideas, perpetrated a blunder on his guard post which 
made him the butt of the company until a better one was obtained. This man 
had been carefully instructed, with the others, that when he received the reply 
“ Friend,” in answer to his challenge at night, he must say, “ Advance and be 
recognized.” One night the colonel approached the post where this man was on 
duty, and the following colloquy occurred.” 

Guard. Halt: who comes there? 

Colonel, Friend. (A long pause now intervened, the sentinel apparently 
being at a loss to know how to continue the interview.) 

Colonel. Well, sir, what next? I don’t mean to stay here all night. 

Guard (slowly and with hesitation). Advance and be——and be—— 

Colonel (impatiently). Be what? 

Guard (desperately). Advance and be organized. 

Poor fellow! He learned to be a good soldier afterward, and bears now the 
scars of hard service. ° 

One of the well-known characters connected with our regiment was Jonah, 
the negro servant of one of the officers. He was a most ungainly specimen of 
his race, with all its peculiarities of form and feature greatly exaggerated ; but 
he had a large stock of droll sayings, which were sure to create mirth among the 
men. His description of a bomb was very unique. At the time of our first 
battle in Louisiana, many of the negroes had but very lately come to the army, 
and not a few were fearful of being returned to their masters. While this fight 
was in progress, Jonah was safely stowed away out of danger, well to the rear ; 
but a vagrant shell came swooping over him with that peculiar screech which 
has often shaken stouter nerves than those of this poor African. Him it fright- 
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ened immeasurably, and after the battie he described it, with awe and trembling, 
as a great black thing which flew over him, screaming to him: “Where dat 
nigger? Where dat nigger? WHERE dat nigger?” 

When the Nineteenth Corps was transferred from Louisiana to Virginia, 
Jonah accompanied his master. The wonders of the great deep were very novel 
to him, and, as he was a privileged character, he was permitted on the after-deck 
. with the officers, where his odd remarks were the source of much amusement. 
One evening while our transport was traversing the Gulf, a large party of us had 
collected to watch one of the most beautiful sunsets that I ever beheld. The 
subdued brilliancy of the latest rays, reflected from clouds and water, produced 
so unusual an effect as to subdue us all to silent enjoyment of the scene. For 
full five minutes not a word had been spoken, when Jonah broke the impressive 
silence with the loud remark : 

“ Well—de sun hab done sot /” 

It was an unexpected climax, which elicited re of laughter from its very 
absurdity. 

Anecdotes illustrative of the timidity of soldiers at the opening of a battle 
were always current among the men, and were repeated with a kind of grim rel- 
ish which showed that the subject was one of particular interest. One I remem- 
ber, which used to elicit the boisterous mirth of crowds in camp, was that of the 
poor little soldier whom his captain found keeping up bravely to his file-leader, 
while the bullets of the skirmish line, which preceded a hot engagement, were 
cutting the air about his ears. Those who have been in this peculiar situation 
need not be told that it gives nervous feelings to most men; and our captain 
was not surprised, but was rather irritated, to find this soldier lad crying bitterly, 
although clutching his musket and never lagging a step. 

“Now, sir, what’s the matter?” demanded the irate officer. “Are you 
afraid ?” 

“ No-o; I ain’t a bit afraid,” replied the poor little fellow, in a broken voice ; 
“but I wish I was in my father’s barn.” 

“What would you do in your father’s barn?” 

“ Pd go into the house!” 

The colonel of one of the best of our New York regiments told me that 
during the thickest of the battle of Winchester, when the slaughter in our line 
had become perfectly frightful, he detected a stout Irishman of his regiment 
curled up behind a great tree. He rode up to the delinquent, and savagely 
reprimanded him for his cowardice. But the man, with irresistible Hibernian 
drollery, cocked up his eye, and responded : 

“ Now, colonel dear, don’t be hard with a poor felly like me! A coward is 
it? Faith, I think Iam; but I’d rather be called that every day in the year 
than be like that poor crayter yonder.” 

“The “poor crayter yonder” to whom the colonel’s attention was directed 
was the mangled corpse of a soldier, whose head had been entirely demolished 
by a shot. The odd earnestness of the fellow’s excuse made the colonel laugh 
heartily. and the man was left to the enjoyment of his tree. 

When the system of brevets was first applied to the volunteers, the exact 
meaning of the word was not well understood amofig the men, and they specu- 
lated largely on the difference between a brevet general and an ordinary general 
officer. When they learned its proper significance—honorary rank—they imme- 
diately turned it to account in the designation.of many objects not contemplated 
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by military rules in the assignment of brevets. Thus, an aspiring private was 
told by his comrades that he might become “ brevet corporal” by good conduct ; 
a mule was styled a “brevet horse ;” commissary whiskey, generally a villain- 
ous article, with a strong flavor of camphene and rusty nails in it, was called 
“brevet whiskey ;” and a battle was felicitously described by one of the men as | 
“a brevet hell.” With this singular grotesqueness of expression, a horse was 
often called a mule, a sabre a scythe, and a bayonet a toothpick. 

One of the most laughable incidents of my campaigns attended the march 
of the future Shenandoah army from Washington to Frederick, in July, 1864. 
The movement was a hurried one, made upon the alarm of the burning of 
Chambersburg when it was reported that sixty thousand Confederate infantry 
had crossed the Pennsylvania border. The troops were hastened out of the city 
before daylight, when large numbers of each regiment were enjoying the liberty 
of the town; and the first roll-call beyond Rockville showed a long list of 
absentees. Upon the following day, while the columns were wearily pursuing 
their tedious way, powdered with dust and blistered by the hottest July sun that 
my memory recalls, we were greeted by the appearance of three stylish barouches 
from Washington, each drawn by spirited, high-stepping horses, and driven by a 
darkey. Each of them contained a half dozen soldiers of the Sixth Corps, easy, 
nonchalant fellows, who, finding themselves twelve hours behind the army, had 
concluded to have their frolic out, and to expend almost a month’s pay in over- 
taking us stylishly and comfortably. They lolled back lazily on the cushions of 
the barouches as they passed us, bowing and smiling with an air of mock con- 
descension, which moved all who saw them to laughter. They probably derived 
- infinite satisfaction from the reflection that they were travelling more showily 
than any general of the command, although they knew that in a few minutes 
they would be trudging along with their muskets on their shoulders. 

On the retreat from the Red River, we passed the spot where the enemy had 
captured one ot our transports a week before. The mails had been brought 
ashore and rifled; and the ground for the distance of a hundred yards was 
scattered thick with their dééris. Many of the men gathered up handfuls of the 
letters as they passed, and read them ; and the bivouac was noisy that night with 
the fun produced by these epistles.’ Love-letters were not scarce among them, 
conveying to distant inamoratas the gushing sentiments of their soldier-swains. 
Some had not an abundance of elegant English, but they made up in intensity 
what they lacked in grammar. It was an unexpected supply of literature, and 
one which the boys enjoyed to the full. The most ardent of the letters were 
read aloud to eager groups, who testified their appreciation by roars and shouts 
of laughter, and by the most ridiculous comments. One of these letters I re- 
member to have seen published in a Shreveport paper shortly after, with sar- 
castic criticisms upon Yankee literary acquirement. Comparisons are so odious 
that the editor probably did not care to print with it the letter of a Georgia girl 
to her sweetheart, which I believe was published at the time of its capture in 
the New Orleans papers. It will be sufficient to present here the stanza with 
which it concluded, and which was committed to memory by many of our soldiers 
for the remarkable style of its language : 

’Tis hard for you ’uns to live in camps, 
*Tis hard for you ’uns to fight the Yanks, 


’Tis hard for you ’uns and we ’uns to part, 
For you ’uns has stolen we ’uns’ heart. 
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“You ’uns” and “we ’uns” are very common expressions among the meaner 
classes at the South. It was a peculiarity of the army that it adopted the 
phraseology of the localities in which it moved, almost as readily as it ap- 
propriated the fences for its coffee-kettles. Thus “I reckon,” “done gone,” 
“a right smart chance.” and even such grotesque words as “you ’uns” and 
“we ’uns,” became common property with the soldiers; and I doubt not that 
many of them have experienced my own difficulty since the close of the war— 
the difficulty of shaking off this avgot from the speech. 

Orders from headquarters were often made the subjects of mirth to the com- 
mand ; and none were more properly so than one which was promulgated to the 
troops of Western Louisiana on the national thanksgiving day of 1863, “by 
command of Major-General Franklin.” The blunder of a staff officer connected 
two very diverse subjects in the same order ; and the regiments at dress parade 
were astonished and amused with the following: 

HEADQUARTERS, etc., NEW IBERIA, La. 
General Orders No. — 

I. To-morrow having been designated by the President as a day for national thanks- 
giving and prayer, it will be observed accordingly by divine service in each regiment and 
battery. 

II. A ration of whiskey will be issued to each enlisted man of the command. 

We had in Sheridan’s army a colonel who had graduated at West Point—a 
very good officer, barring his inclination to make a great display of himself and 
his knowledge upon all occasions. I stood near the general on the top of a hill 
overlooking the enemy’s position, one afternoon, when Colonel D., then in 
command of a brigade, was sent for, to report to Sheridan in person. He came, 
and the following colloquy ensued, to the amusement of three or four staffs who 
stood near by. 

“ Colonel,” said the little man, motioning with his hands to a patch of thick 
woods a mile in front, and well to the right, “do you see those woods? Take 
your brigade and move over there. If there is anything there, find out what.” 

Here was a glorious chance for D. to air his acquirements, and he was 
filled with the idea of showing the general that he knew tactics as well as the 
best. With an elaborate salute with his sword, he asked, 

“ General, shall I first form brigade line of regimental columns by division, 
doubled on the centre? Or would it be better to move by parallel regimental 
columns by company, right in front, or ——” 

“To the devil with your nonsense!” broke in Sheridan, squelching poor 
D. with the snap of his eye. “Take your brigade over there, in line, and save 
your tactics for the next drill.” 

It was said that the colonel was never half so much of a martinet after that 
short interview with Sheridan. 

Just before the battle of Winchester, the audacity of Mosby and his band 
exceeded all bounds, and there are one or two authenticated instances where 
partisans of the troop, disguised in blue overcoats, rode up to our picket or camp 
lines, discharged their carbines at our soldiers, and rode off. One evening, after 
the halt of the army for the day, just after the headquarter-tents had been put 
up, a dozen of these reckless fellows rode at full gallop through the space in- 
closed by the tents of General Emory’s headquarters, fired half a dozen shots, 
and were off before the astonished captain of the guard could order his company 
to take arms. The general heard the commotion, and came out; and learning 
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how narrow had been his escape from capture, he poured out the vials of his 
wrath upon the head of the unlucky captain. 

“ Confound you, sir,” he roared, “ do you call this guarding my headquarters ? 
Those scoundrels might have stolen my boots as easily as not.” 

“General Emory’s boots” were often referred to after that, in connection 
with the audacity of Mosby and his followers. 

The subject of the humors of the war, in all their wide-spread branches, 
offers a very large field to the investigation of the compiler, and volumes might 
be readily made of them. Every returned soldier can add something to the 
stock which has never appeared in print, and the pages of official orders and 
reports often contain a kernel of fun for the explorer. The compilation might 
prove remunerative ; and would, at all events, make it certain that in our tre- 
mendous civil conflict, with its length of years and hundreds of thousands of 
victims, the toils and dangers of war were borne lightly by the men who did 
the fighting. It would show the marvellous buoyancy of the soldier, and make 
us understand how it is that his existence of danger and fatigue is made endur- 
able. The theme i is a prolific one, and has yet to be developed. 

JAMES FRANKLIN FITTs. 








THE ANSWERING VOICE. 


() NCE, in a bright day of my childhood’s summer, 
I wandered through the vistas of a wood, 
Where the wild birds, startled at a new-comer, 
Left me in solitude. 


The sky above me and the trees around me, 
And the deep arches where the echoes rang, 

In an enchanted, wizard’s spell had bound me, 
And dreamily I sang. 


Down the green listening arches rang my singing, 
Mingling and mixing with the sighing breeze, 
And from each shrub and tiny flower upspringing, 

Brought strange, new melodies. 


But as I sang, far down among the columns 
Came a deep sound that made my soul rejoice— 
To my child’s heart, with a thrill sweet and solemn, 
There came an answering voice ! 


And still I sang, nor knew what I was singing: 
The spell was on me, and I had no choice, 

For low and clear, through the deep arches ringing, 
Came that sweet answering voice ! 


A voice that whispered to my inmost spirit, 

That startled through my sleeping, childish heart, 
That from its slumbering i did stir it, 

As of myself a part. 
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And still I sang, nor knew what I was singing, 
And still stood listening the silent trees, 

And still, the echoes of my spirit bringing, 
Came the mysterious breeze. 


So when recalled by voices not of heaven, 
I went away in thoughtfulness and tears, 

The echoes of that spirit-whisper, even, 
Haunted my soul for years. 


And evermore, when in my heart’s young gladness, 
In the sweet summer joy do I rejoice, 

Back on my breast my laughter falls like sadness, 
I hear no answering voice. 


I walk the streets of a fair crownéd city, 
And many voices answer to my own; 

But in their joy or sorrow, love or pity, 
I cannot hear that tone. 


Yet sometimes in my moods of sad misgiving, 
When earth is dark and heaven itself seems dim, 
And I doubt all of loving or of living, 
I hear that forest hymn, 


And a new strength falls softly on my spirit, 
And a new brightness on my aching eyes ; 
There is but one such voice, and when I hear it 

My hopes new-born arise. 


And yet I fear that I shall feel life’s shadows 
’ Fall coldly on my head for many years, 
Treading my pathway through the vales and meadows, 
In solitude and tears. 


But when the fitful fever all is over, 
And I sleep deeply in a narrow room, 
Perhaps one angel form will near it hover, 
To drive away the gloom. 


Then the glad soul will leave the grave’s dark portal, 
Hearing that thrilling whisper through the clay, 
Rising and following its guide immortal 
Up to the heavenly day. 


And when, beside that fair, serenest angel, 

Clad in bright robes, and crowned with asphodels, 
She pauses, listening to the clear evangel 

That through the ether swells, 


One sweetest voice among the seraph bands, 
Floating above the golden harp-strings, even, 

Will thrill my spirit as she trembling stands 
Before the gates of heaven. 





FOR LIFE. 


T was one of those days in midsummer when the heavens are suspended 
I in such dead calm over the dry earth that seems panting for the moisture 

that is denied it. The sun was within half an hour of setting; and along the 
west was spread the yellowish crimson of a clear warm sky. No cloud flecked 
the vast blue—not even a stray, dissolving fleece of white. 

Just above the rim of crimson, sinking to meet it, was the slender crescent of 
a moon—too new to linger long after the daylight of a summer day. 

It is in the garden of an English cottage that we stop—by a girl who stands 
amid the well kept greenery, her face turned toward that western sky, one hand 
hanging listlessly by her side, the other absently caressing the leaves of a fra- 
grant shrub, whose opulent breath has filled the garden with delight. 

The girl is not one of the peasantry, though the cottage, save for the indefi- 
nite appearance of esthetic culture about it, would resemble the houses of the 
illiterate workingmen. 

The small annuity left to the clergyman’s wife and daughter did its whole 
duty to the girl and her mother. 

Jean Ingalls, though she stood alone in the luxuriant little garden, with the 
purple warmth of that sky above her, did not give her heart to the beauty alone. 
There was expectancy in the large grey eyes that every moment swept the jong, 
yellow stretch of road, then came back with a gloom of disappointment in them. 
The pale forehead corrugated as the dusk descended faster and faster, and no 
one came. The fingers that had gently touched the tender green leaves now 
crushed them in impatience, for no shadow darkened the still road. 

A spare figure, somewhat bent with years and anxiety, with silver hair 
brushed smoothly back under her cap, came walking slowly down the narrow 
path that led to where the girl stood; and before the daughter was aware, her 
mother had laid a thin hand upon her shoulder. 

Jean turned quickly, with a startled, eager look, which died as she met the 
pallid face of her mother. 

“Jean,” said Mrs. Ingalls, lowly and dejectedly, “he will not come. It is all 
over ; we are disgraced forever.” 

Jean made a gesture almost of fierceness, and replied, with burning eyes, and 
swift, impetuous tone : 

“ Mother, you weakly give way. Nothing but crime can ever disgrace ; and the 
Ingalls can never be so shamed.” Then noting her mother’s worn face and 
look of deprecation, she continued : 

“ Bear with me, mother. You know I was always impatient. Oh, only let 
me get him here, and I will save him from anything ! ” 

Jean’s face flushed with her words. She raised her hands and pushed back 
the low drooping light hair from her forehead, her glance again bent outward to 
the gloomy road. 
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A neighbor passed by the gate, stayed a minute to say how pleasant was the 
evening, and the daughter answered in low soft tones, as though the beauty and 
warmth alone called her to linger in the garden beneath the fast coming stars. 

Still leaning over the bars, and smelling idly at a flower, whose stalk bent 
toward her, the woman said, 

“They say the murderer of Ralph Monkton has escaped—escaped the night 
after his sentence was passed.” 

Mrs. Ingalls’s lips parted in a quick gasp, and she turned her head aside and 
was silent. But some one must speak, and Jean looked coldly across the dusky 
space at her neighbor, and said, 

“Indeed ; and how did you hear? I have not heard anything ; I supposed 
the affair had had its usual time of talk and had died away.” 

The mother listened in wonder. She could not understand how Jean could 
command her voice to utter a word, much less consecutive sentences—she could 
not have spoken for her life. 

“Oh, you know such things ebb and flow like the tides,” was the reply. 
“ My brother heard of it yesterday. The murderer disguised himself and suc- 
ceeded in getting out to the last gate of the yard, when the door-keeper dis- 
covered him, but the prisoner knocked him down before he could give the alarm, 
and escaped. My brother said, as near as he could learn, it was one of the 
most daring escapes. Nobody knows where he is now, though the officers are 
in full pursuit. 

Jean bent her head among the leaves by her side while she said, 

“Ts it fally proved he is guilty? I’ve heard some talk about many thinking 
him innocent.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. It’s a fact that he is condemned. I’m tired of 
hearing of him. ‘Are you well, Miss Ingalls? You are looking pale to-night.” 

“T. am well; but this warm weather is very exhausting,” replied Jean, ex- 
claiming to herself— 

“ Will she never go?” 

Her hand, which appeared so carelessly to be holding her handkerchief, was 
clenched in its folds, and her face was deadly white, for she was suffering all the 
tortures of mingled triumph, anxiety, and hope, each struggling in her heart with 
all the intensity of her nature. 

A few more trivial tormenting words, and the woman had gone. 

Mrs. Ingalls broke into a flow of words—utterances of fear and hope—pour- 
ing them forth as weak people will, until Jean, who felt that she required her 
whole being in subjection to her will at this moment, of all others, came to her 
mother’s side, and said— 

“Do you not know that this talk is useless—worse? That it weakens me 
when I need all the strength I have? Who can save him if I cannot? Go 
into the house—lie down—be quiet, I entreat you. If you are wanted, I will 
call you.” 

Mrs. Ingalls clasped her hands over her desolate, pained heart. 

“ But is he not my son?” she exclaimed in a broken voice. 

A tremor of emotion passed over Jean’s face. Nothing but the demands of 
that moment would have prevented her from yielding to the wild conflict which 
possessed her. 

She led her mother passively along to the door of the house, and pushed 
open the net-work that made the door in summer, saying— 
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“If you are strong, it is for him. Remember, that to be able to serve him, 
you must be calm. Let me do it all. I feel that 1 am able—I wiéi/ be able.” 

Mrs. Ingalls yielded, and entered the little cool parlor alone. Exhausted, 
she sank down upon the sofa and closed her eyes, this rousing from her usual 
quiet life having a powerful effect upon the irvalid. 

Jean threw a light shawl over her shoulders and passed through the gate, going 
slowly down the road, but stopping every moment to look back and around the 
house. All was solitary, silent, save from over the little hill where the inn was 
she heard the occasional loud talk of the men over their beer and cards. 

As the time passed, she grew more and more oppressed. It seemed to her 
that she could not breathe many minutes longer in this state of waiting, when 
every slightest sound throbbed through her like the pulsation of a heart that 
would suffocate her. 

A few rods from the house she paused in her walk, and leaned against a wild, 
luxuriant growing hedge, bending her forehead till it touched the cool leaves. But 
still her eyes seemed continually directed to the house, 

In a thicket beyond the hedge, a night bird set up its low song—the minor 
voice of the night itself. Through the warm, damp air of the meadow or the 
other side of the road, a swarm of fire-flies whirled and sparkled. 

The girl heard and saw it all without knowing that she did so. 

She turned to retrace her steps, her gleaming eyes glancing forward, when 
suddenly there was a rustle in the hedge, a man sprang through, looked jn 
amazement for one instant at Jean, then caught her in his arms, up to his very 
heart, while he breathed through his kisses in rapid utterances— 

“Itis Jean! My little sister! My best of all! Oh, were you thinking of 
me, then?” 

The words were murmured almost inaudibly on her lips, but she heard and 
felt every one of them. 

She raised her head to reply, and to look at her brother whom she had not 
seen for five years—years which had converted the slender stripling into a tall, 
heavily bearded man. 

As she lifted her head from his shoulder, through the darkness, she saw a 
man who had apparently just reached that spot on the other side the narrow 
road. But that darkness could not hide from the girl the flash of furious despair 
and jealousy that burned across the dark face of the man. He turned instantly 
after that one mutual glance of fire, and, pulling his hat over his eyes, walked 
rapidly away, disappearing in the night. 

Jean’s hand, clasping that of her brother, grew icy and passive. In that one 
moment of joy had come a cloud of unhappiness which she felt was a promise 
of woe to come. 

Bernard Ingalls saw the man, but he had not seen the look that had passed 
between him and Jean. He laughed as he said— 

“Do not fear, Jean. The fellow will think you are at tryst with your lover.” 

“] know it,” she murmured, not caring to reveal what was in her heart. 

“You need not tremble thus,” he said, holding her hand fast clasped. “ You 
are not afraid that man will suspect anything, are you? No one here guesses 
that you are connected with—Robert Marsh,” he added with bitterness. 

“Oh, no. Your identity with the absent son of Mrs. Ingalls will never be 
suspected,” Jean said, forcing, with a violent effort, her overtaxed nerves into 
the quiet of tenseness. 
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“ They will have but little time to suspect,” said Bernard, “for I shall not 
dare to be seen. If you can conceal me for a day and night, until some means 
of escape from England can be planned—that is all I ask.” 

“You shall be concealed. I should die if you were taken!” fervently ex- 
claimed Jean, that glow of earnestness which rendered her face so attractive, 
overspreading it as she spoke. 

The two were walking slowly toward the house, Jean answering his rapid 
questions concerning their mother and their life since he had been away. 

As he stood within the little garden, he turned, and asked with a thrill of 
pride and thankfulness in his tone, 

“ You do not ask if I am guilty, Jean?” 

She looked up at him with the same proud glance—the pride of blood and 
family—which is so kept intact for generations of upright lives. 

“ Need I ask?” she said. “The son of my father cou/d not do it!” 

Bernard uttered an exclamation of gladness and affection, and drew her to 
him, as he said, eagerly : 

“No! nor a brother of yours! I am innocent, and I will zever be trans- 
ported for a crime I did not do. Suicide offers less terrors to me. But I would 
die fighting ; I need not fear a tame death.” 

Jean did not shudder as her brother spoke. She looked at him with great 
glowing eyes that had a gleam of admiration and appreciation in them. 

“ Come in,” she whispered, after a moment’s silence. “ Appear to our moth- 
er as if all danger were past. Be to her a son returned in good fortune.” 

The last words quivered from her lips, for the heart thrust in its pulses 
through her heroic mood. 

Bernard looked at her for an instant with strong affection, then, with his arm 
around her, the two opened the door and entered the presence of their mother. 

By the low-burning lamp they saw her lying upon the lounge; but at the 
sound of the latch she started into a sitting posture, her snowy face flushing 
into painful crimson as she reached forth her arms to her only son. 

Jean stood one moment in the door-way, her tears dropping fast over her 
cheeks, then she left them together and wandered in the garden—at last lean- 
ing against the wall and looking again along the road where she had met Ber- 
nard. 

Did any face beside her brother’s haunt her thoughts in that hour? A dark 
face of power, with southern eyes of passionate, jealous reproach. 

A profound melancholy enveloped her spirit. The unresting tumult and 
worry that had been with her so long, suddenly sunk, whelmed in a sadness so 
deep as to be painful. 

A low voice from the open window at last called to her, and she entered the 
house to sit once more by Bernard’s side, as she had done from her earliest 
childhood. 

First, their talk was almost with gaiety of the strange life he had led in Cal- 
cutta. A merchant life he called it, for he had gone out in the employ of a large 
English house ; but Jean thought such a life of strange adventure, so unique, so 
un-English, that the prosaic name he applied did not suit it at all. 

Gradually their words became fewer as they approached the days of the last 
few months. Then, with an effort, he told the story of his misfortunes. He had 
a year before, in Calcutta, given up his clerkship and entered into business in a 
small way for himself; but his partner had been dishonest, and he had lost 


U 
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everything, save barely enough to return home, which he had resolved upon 
doing, and start in life once more on English soil. 

Landing at Liverpool, he journeyed impatiently toward his home, which was 
not a day’s travel from that city; but the cars met with an accident, which de- 
layed him a couple of hours in a village remote from any large city—apparently 
as remote as though Liverpool’s mighty pulses did not beat, not many scores of 
miles away. 

Impatient, full of delight at once more being at home—for every foot of Eng- 
land seemed home to the exile—he strolled across a meadow and into a wood 
fragrant with the scent of a divine summer time. 

Suddenly across the soft air there smote the shrill cry of some direful agony, 
and Bernard rushed toward the spot—a hollow in the woods, deeply shaded and 
cool even on such a day. 

As he came in sight, he caught a glimpse of a man disappearing among the 
doles of the trees ; then he saw the prostrate figure, and all his thoughts were 
to aid the fallen man. But he saw instantly that no aid could reach him—that 
he was dead. A man of wealth, evidently a gentleman. A heavy chain and 
watch were left—he had not, apparently, been killed for theft. 

Bernard knelt beside him, and put his hand on his heart, which was to beat 
no more. As he did so, his eye caught the gleam of a long knife dropped near 
the dead man’s hand. Amid the deep green of the grass it showed ghastly and 
crimson spattered. 

It had not been a moment since all this had happened, since the young man 
stooped over the victim. He was still fumbling with his vest when two men from 
the village, walking near, peered through the leaves. 

At sight of them, Bernard, startled, rose quickly. They sprang forward, 
aghast at the sight, and hurriedly seized the unresisting Bernard. 

His explanation was of no avail. The murdered man was well known in the 
town. The accusers were full of horror and grief, and Bernard was immediately 
imprisoned. 

From the first he had given a false name, and nothing could extort from him 
any information as to his family. His simple statement was, that he was a 
stranger in England; and he-was so changed from the boy Bernard that not 
even his friends could have recognized him. 

He had managed to convey to his mother and sister the tidings of his dreary 
welcome home, and they, with aching eyes, had searched every column of news 
that told of the progress of the trial ; and when, at last, they read the sentence 
of transportation for life, Jean felt suddenly within herself the heart of iron that 
should dare and do all things rather than that the brother so faithfully believed 
in should suffer. 

Thus far his escape had been successful. He had been enabled to baffle the 
police, and he felt that he had not been traced in this direction—that he could 
give himself a few hours in that home which he almost felt was lost to him for- 
ever. 

At last, wearied, and yet full of a strange peace, Bernard went up stairs to 
his little room, which held for him the memories of a youth which trouble made 
him feel had slipped far from him. 

In the door the brother and sister stood a moment; Jean’s eyes, with the 
broad sheen of sleeplessness in them, fixed on her brotier’s face as she said: 
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“Sleep, Bernard. If watching is needful, I shall watch. No one can come 
near the house without my knowing it.” 

“ Faithful forever,” murmured Bernard, his eyes already drooping from fa- 
tigue. 

So Jean went first to see if her mother slept. Then she tried to stay in her 
own chamber ; but the night, her thoughts, everything, withheld her from quiet. 
She stood long underneath the honeysuckle that draped the door, so long that 
the hour itself seemed to have penetrated her soul with sadness unutterable. 

A sultry fragrance breathed through the air of this midnight. The warm 
dusk was saturated with the idle life of midsummer. The blossoms above her 
head drooped to her hair, and left there the dampness from their sweet lips. 
The white blooms of the garden were palpitating with the caresses of a wind as 
low as the breath of love itself. 

Like a chant in the voice of this hour, came the words of Elizabeth Shep- 
pard to the girl’s tired heart— 

In gardens where the languid roses keep 

Perpetual gladness for the hearts that smile, 

Perpetual sadness for the hearts that weep— 
intoning themselves through and through her thoughts. Jean stepped into the 
walk, and went dreamily down along the path, stooping often and long to the 
perfumes that enticed her. 

Suddenly, without any perceptible warning, some thrill of fear and anxiety 
convulsed her heart and paled her already pallid face. 

She stood erect, vibrating, her eyes flashing through the gloom, her whole 
frame listening with an intentness that pierced her with physical agony. But 
as yet she had heard and seen nothing. 

A moment passed ; then, through the hum of insects, she heard a step softly 
approaching the garden gate, and immediately after a man looked over the wall, 
a man with a dark face and brilliant eyes, whose glance scanned the narrow 
grounds, and blazed up, when he saw Jean, like the lightning that flamed in the 
western horizon. 

He opened the gate and came in, walking slowly toward Jean, who looked at 
him with all her surprise visible, though she quelled resolutely the tumultuous 
pulses that bounded in her veins. 

As for the man, his gaze, full of pain, yet devoured her face with such inten- 
sity as betrayed the love that appeared at that moment consuming his soul, for 
he suffered that jealous doubt that made him feel old since the evening—old 
in suffering such as a phlegmatic nature could never know. 

Jean stood motionless, awaiting his words ; no betrayal of her emotions, save 
that of astonishment, hung its banner outward, so complete was her self-control. 

“It is fortunate that I find you,” he said, in a tone that was melodious in 
spite of its constrained coldness, “for, by accident, I have discovered that the 
officers are upon the track of a man whom they have traced to this vicinity.” 
Now he saw the slight contraction of the brow, and he knew her face well! 
enough to know that she suffered—but for whom ? 

“Goon. Tell me quickly,” she said, in a swift undertone. 

“T have only to add that your friend will have no more than time enough to 
escape. You should warn him.” 

Jean read in the man’s manner more than any explanation could have told 
her. 
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She knew, with power, that he was fiercely jealous of Bernard, whom he did 
not know ; that he had come here to save a fancied rival for her love. 

She thought and knew it all, though she paused only for one instant to yield 
to the impulse that led her to put her hand upon his and to say: 

“Only let me see you after this horrible night is well over; then I will try 
to thank you.” 

His lips curled in a painful smile as he replied : 

“Rely upon my help. Perhaps I can be able to conduct your’ friend to 
safety. If it is necessary, let me have the chance.” 

Jean did not stop longer. Could he have told in the parting glance she gave 
him, that she knew all the heroism it required for him to say those words? 

She flitted from his sight and entered the house, and in the next moment 
was by her brother’s bedside. 

Her penetrating whisper roused him immediately, and, with an exclamation 
of anger and regret, he sprang from the bed where he had thrown himself, in 
his clothes, hardly two hours before. 

As he drew on his boots, Jean asked: 

“ Have you any plan, anything definite in your thoughts, as to how you shall 
escape ?” 

“No. Nothing can aid me save courage and discretion,” was the reply. 

“ There is a man—Sherwin Houghton—he who informed me of the pursuit 
just now, who could aid you, I am confident. He almost said that he could. 
Will you confide in him?” 

Her brother was looking at his pistols. He glanced quickly at her, surprised 
that at such a moment her pale face should be faintly crimsoned. 

“Do you advise me to confide in him ?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then Ido. 1 am ready. Tell my mother that I could not see her now, 
but that I will return to her.” 

He was walking softly along the passage that led to the stairs. Jean, fol- 
lowing silently, heard the deep breath that would have been a sob if it had not 
been so rigorously restrained. 

She glided out with him, and left him, without a word, by Houghton’s side. 

There was no time for words—hardly for glances; but Sherwin Houghton 
saw the look that was their only farewell ; then Jean was alone. 

The dark clouds, which had lingered low down in the horizon, were spread- 
ing upward over the deep amethyst of the sky. The wind, which had only 
faintly stirred in the first of the night, rose into loud, intermittent blasts. At 
intervals heavy dashes of rain splashed downward, slanting with the wind. 

Jean stood in her chamber, looking vaguely forward, though she could see 
nothing in the rainy darkness. 

Sorrow, heavy and sore, weighed upon her; but in her eyes was a humid 
splendor that did not seem the interpreter of sorrow alone. 

In entire silence the two men hurried on through the thickening rain, Ber- 
nard following the steps of his companion in unquestioning trust. 

They had been gone not more than a quarter of an hour before an impera- 
tive rap summoned Jean to the door, where a polite official explained the cause 
of his visit, saying that the escaped prisoner had been traced there, and asking 
permission to search the house. 
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Jean accorded it, and then went to her mother’s room, leaving the officers to 
search alone, unconscious of her trembling exultation. 

Meanwhile, Bernard was tramping on in a sort of sullen defiance of fate. 
They went rapidly and boldly along the main road, until a grey, drizzly morning 
dawned over the level country. 

“ Are you taking me to a seaport?” at last Bernard asked. 

“Yes, I am trying to do that,” replied Houghton ; “ but I am guiding you in 
a direction that will give you another means of escape if we are intercepted.” 

In the growing light Bernard looked at his taciturn companion, but he saw 
only the outline of his dark face, for his cloak was held closely up, his eyes looked 
steadfastly forward. 

Despite the service the man was doing him, Bernard felt that there was a 
coldness, for which he could not account, between them. He would have spoken, 
but there was no chance for conversation, and they went on over the sodden 
fields, for they had left the road, neither uttering a word for an hour, then Ber- 
nard suddenly halted, and exclaimed— 

“T believe I am followed! Listen, and tell me if you do not hear along the 
road that runs parallel with this field, the sound of horses’ feet. I have heard 
it, or fancied I did, ever since we were sheltered by this wood.” 

Houghton threw back his cloak and listened, while Bernard saw clearly for 
the first time the face of Houghton, so full of latent fire, so haughtily and sensi- 
tively cut. 

“Yes, I hear,” he said at last. “It may not be your pursuers—if they are, 
there is probably a detachment the other side of us; that is, if they are acting 
upon any knowledge of the route we took.” 

They stood quiet. The sound of galloping came nearer, then ceased, and 
they heard the crackling of the brushwood among the trees. 

“We will go,” said Bernard, and the two plunged on through the boggy 
meadow. 

As they struggled on, Bernard cast one glance backward, and saw a horse- 
man urging his horse through the wet field which had only needed this rain to 
make it soft and clinging to the foot. 

Houghton saw the raging vindictiveness in Bernard’s colorless face. He al- 
most expected him to turn back and shoot his pursuer, and stand to receive a 
fire that should end such disgraceful days. 

“] have led you near the great sewer that drains. the Bidston marsh,” said 
Houghton, “so that if it was necessary you might escape through that to the 
dock.” 

“ But that-does not seem possible,” Bernard said. “I cannot swim through 
filth for that distance. How far is it? I might as well be shot as suffocated in 
such a place.” 

“ You will take your chance,” said Houghton, as they panted on, now for a 
few moments lost to the sight of the man following them, as they made a curve 
to reach the place to which Houghton was conducting him. 

“It is probable,” went on Houghton, “that you can easily go through the 
sewer ; in any case, I don’t see how you can escape otherwise. Do you choose 
to fight it out.” 

Houghton looked keenly at him, and saw the struggle in his heart. 

Bernard’s pride revolted. 

“To burrow, to sneak like a rat!” he exclaimed. “ For myself, I would not 
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do it, but for Jean I could do anything. I should enjoy fighting those fellows, 
and I never would be taken.” 

“TI will lead you to the entrance,” Houghton said, coldly. “We will not 
hurry. No one can overtake us before you are safely out of sight. Save your 
breath for your subterranean journey, for you will have to travel more than two 
miles before you reach the dock.” 

They slackened their speed until they reached a little knoll in the swampy 
land. On the farther side of this, Houghton said: 

“Go down to the other side of that clump of trees, straight across the field 
beyond, you will see it is but a few rods—you will find the sewer—I cannot tell 
you how, but you can get in ; but leave no startling traces of your presence. 

“The idea is new ; they will not suspect. Stay, give me your cap, and take 
this slouched hat and cloak. I will lead them on up the field. I believe you 
are safe.” 

Bernard wrung his hand with the grasp of gratitude. Something prompted 
him to say— 

“T cannot, but Jean will thank you.” 

The smile that answered him was cold as moonlight upon snow. 

Bernard had left him, and was speeding onward as Houghton had directed. 

Houghton stood one instant looking at him as he ran on. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, “it is then, indeed, true that Jean will thank me 
for this. Well, her happiness is always first. It is for her that I have done this. 
That man cannot be guilty of crime with such a face. He will return, or if he 
does not, his memory will be dearer to her than any living lover.” 

Then, the officer, whose horse had floundered in the meadow, and refused to 
go farther, came struggling on on foot, just in sight in the distance. 

Houghton started on, slanting off from the direction Bernard had taken. 

He had gone perhaps a mile, and was thinking with a satirical smile of the 
futile efforts of his pursuer, when, as he sprang through an opening in a hedge, 
he came full upon two horsemen, who spurred upon him with the eagerness of a 
long-baffled attempt. 

He yielded instantly, and was taken to the village, where he was immediately 
recognized for himself, not for the escaped prisoner. 

“ Bah !” said the officer who had followed him, “do you say that that fellow 
answers to the description of a man with blue eyes and light beard ?” 

Bernard, in the reeking atmosphere of that underground passage, struggled 
onward in the darkness. If he could have lost himself, he would have done so 
half a dozen times before he had gone half a mile; but he had but to press on- 
ward, as there was no branching tunnel. 

The damp, cool air, or what was all there was of air, was thickened with 
the horrible exhalations of the place ; and once his foot hit upon the soft, slimy 
coat of a rat, who boldly wandered, with his thousand companions, through his 
undisturbed paradise. 

Bernard shuddered, and shrank at every step in the ooze of the bottom, but 
his steps were bold and determined, and he splashed onward with breath half 
abated. 

Half an hour of such walking, slow at best, and he thought he had been in 
the sewer hours, and began looking eagerly forward to the glimmer of light that 
should announce the end of his journey. 

The only noise he heard was the sound of his own footsteps, the drip of the 
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water from the walls, and the occasional scamper of a troop of rats, flying along 
before the invader. 

All at once he was aware of a distant rushing sound, as of a flood let loose 
far away. He paused involuntarily in his walk, listening, some indefinite dread 
taking possession of him. 

Onward the sullen, continual roar came, until he felt that the flood was coming 
toward him, that a huge volume of water had been let into the sewer, and was 
rushing on to overwhelm him. 

He ran forward in a blind, futile attempt to escape, but he had hardly taken 
a dozen steps when he felt that it was close at his heels, and the next moment, 
with a gasp, a sob, a thought of mother and sister, he felt the cold flood embrac- 
ing him as with the embrace of death. In that instant of time he had thought 
that all struggle was over; but after the first sweep of water over him, he rose 
to the surface, and felt himself borne rapidly along by the rushing tide. After 
that first wild tumult of memory and farewell, thought and reflection returned to 
him. 

With desperate efforts he struggled to catch hold of some projection or some 
crevice in the walls as he was borne along. But he failed, or only succeeded for 
the moment—long enough to give him a deceiving hope; then he was washed 
on in the current. 

Exhausted, despairing, he at last yielded helplessly, lying supinely on the 
water, carried onward, as he felt, through some infernal stream, shuddering 
through the midnight of Hades’ horrors. 

He knew that he was going with inconceivable rapidity ; yet every moment 
was an apparently interminable age of torture. 

Was that the faint glimmer of light to which he was approaching ? or was it 
the glamour of eyes upon which he could no longer rely ? 

Such thought had flashed through his mind, when a whirl—a more vioient 
rush than ever—filled his brain with a whirring sound ; breath and life fled from 
him, and thought had ceased. 

Three hours afterward, a man rode hurriedly up to a deserted dock that lay 
at the mouth of the sewer through which Bernard had gone. 

Houghton leaped from his horse and went to the edge of the dock, his eyes 
roaming with impatient eagerness in search of some one. 

“ He came out in safety. He has escaped,” he said to himself. 

But even as he said it, his glance caught a motionless figure, a heap of heavy 
wet clothes, it seemed at first, lying in a shadow by the mouth of the sewer. 

A quick-caught breath, a thrill of horror, and Houghton was bending over 
the insensible body, feeling with trembling hand for the pulse that appeared to 
have fled. 

But life still lingered with Bernard, though only in the pitiful, faintest pulsa- 
tion. 

The restorative, fiery and strong—a veritable eau de vie—which Houghton 
had brought with him, at last tinged with a coming carmine the white lips of Ber- 
nard, and gave him power and inclination to open his eyes feebly upon the man 
who had twice saved him. 

“You—still you!” he muttered, after an oft-repeated attempt to gaze steadily 
at Houghton. 

‘ You’ve had a hard time, I fancy,” said Houghton, giving him more brandy. 
“The water was let on, was it?” 
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Bernard made a sign of assent. 

“ Are you able to try to get on board a vessel directly—within a half hour o1 
so?” asked Houghton. 

“ Now—this minute!” was the impatient response, as he made an effort to 
rise, but sank back on the wet stone, his clothes feeling heavy and unmanageable. 

“In a moment I will help you,” said Houghton. “The police will hardly 
think of coming here, at least not just yet. There’s a Yankee packet captain, 
with his craft, outside the harbor. I have had a little trading with him, and | 
believe he would take you as a passenger back to Boston, if you wish to go. 
Shall I leave you here while I go down to the shore somewhere and get a boat 
that'll tike us out to him? And you must have some clothes.” 

Houghton spoke rapidly, and in such a way that Bernard could hardly thank 
him. He only said “ Yes” to all he said, and Houghton disappeared in the fog 
that had settled down over sea and land, taking the place of the driving rain. 

Every breath now gave Bernard strength. He rose to his feet and paced to 
and fro with slow motion until Houghton returned. Then, when he came back, 
Bernard hurried on the coarse clothes he had brought him—a sailor’s everyday 
suit—and the two men walked down to the shore, where, drawn up on the sands, 
was the little boat Houghton had secured. ° 

They rowed cautiously out through the fog, peering forward to avoid a col- 
lision. 

There was silence between them. Bernard’s heart was too full for many 
words, and he felt that his companion did not care to talk. 

Alongside the packet, which, even when near them, in that fog appeared a 
phantom ship, they were hailed in the twanging voice which belongs to the un- 
educated, exaggerated Yankee. 

Houghton and Bernard clambered on board, while the former explained to 
the captain that a friend of his wanted a cheap passage to Boston; that he was 
willing to work for it in part, and would pay him what was reasonable. 

After a little chaffer and some eyeing of Bernard on the part of the captain, 
the bargain was concluded, and Houghton came to Bernard to say good-by. 

They stood clasping each other’s hands, Bernard’s eyes filling with manly 
tears as he looked in the face of his deliverer. 

At last he spoke— 

“If ever in this world I am tempted to doubt the existence of nobleness, I 
shall remember one man I have known. It will be one of the objects of my 
life to find you some day, and to prove to you that it is impossible for me to forget 
you.” 

The penetrating tremor of his voice, the flashing of his tear-wet eyes, moved 
the heart of his listener. 

“TI am glad to have helped you,” said Houghton, conveying in those simple 
words so much that Bernard felt that he was understood. 

He opened his lips to send a message to his mother and sister, when the 
captain came up, saying, 

“Well, Houghton, we are about starting away. You'll have to hurry up your 
messages.” 

Without another word, Houghton let himself down into his boat, and Ber- 
nard stood leaning over the side, seeing his dimly-defined figure ; then the boat 
and its solitary oarsman cleft the fog, and were lost in the mist ; and a few mo- 
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ments later Bernard was bound for a foreign shore, with sails set, slowly gliding 
westward to a new home and happiness. 

Later in the day, when a westering sun was struggling to throw its yellow 
rays through the fog, but half failing, and giving only a dull gleam to the thick 
air, Houghton stood in the parlor of Jean’s home. 

She had just entered, and stayed her steps near the door, looking with hun- 
gering and yet fearful eyes at the man who had volunteered to guide her brother. 

Miserably mistaking, as he had done all along, the relation between Bernard 
and Jean, Houghton felt, as he saw her face, all the pain of an unreturned love, 

Steadying his voice as best he coutd, he said hastily-— 

“ He is safe ; he has already started for America.” 

Not then could she think of details; she only knew and felt the blessed 
truth. 

She turned her eyes, lucent, tender, full of divine light, full upon his, and 
opened her lips to speak, when Mrs. Ingalls, who had just discovered Hough- 
ton’s presence, opened the door, and one look at her daughter’s face revealed 
the fact of Bernard’s escape to her. 

With a flood of tears, a weak, yet triumphant voice, she exclaimed— 

“It is true! My son has escaped!” and sank upon the nearest chair, cov- 
ering with her thin hands her quivering, joyful face. 

Even at that time Jean was conscious of the glance of searching, intense 
love, of suddenly revived hope that flashed into her soul from Houghton’s eyes. 

His dark face flushed redly, and he turned quickly away, and looked out 
upon the grey twilight, such vehement emotion controlling him that he was half 
suffocated with its strength and suddenness. 

He stood silent by the window until Mrs. Ingalls, with some vague percep- 
tion of his mood, left the room, and he was alone with Jean. 

He turned and advanced toward her, stopping by her side where her dress 
fell against him, and thrilled him—where the light of her eyes flooded his soul 
with the pain and the exquisiteness of happiness. 

“I did not know he was your brother,” he said. 

“It is my brother whom you have just saved to us,” she said, dropping her 
eyes, and thinking through all the excitement she felt, how unselfishly Hough- 
ton had acted. 

“Tt is not now that I would tell you, as if I were begging for a guerdon,” 
he said, “ only that the reaction is so strong that my soul will speak. Jean do 
you know what it says ?” 

He touched her hand, and once more, impelled, she looked up at him, and 
in the supreme moments of a life, eyes tell all, and more, than mere words ever 


could. 
MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
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BEECHDALE. 


By MARIAN HARLAND. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE September nights were cool among the mountains, and as Mr. Kirke 

and his elder daughter drove home, between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
from the visit of mercy they had been paying on the other side of the ridge, 
there were white blankets of mist upon the meadows and in the valleys along 
which their route lay. : 

The fire was out in the kitchen, and Patsey had been asleep for two hours 
and more, having made up her mind that her master would not return until the 
morrow. There was still a light in Jessie’s chamber, and she came down, wide- 
awake and dressed, to admit the travellers. The servant man slept in a room 
over the stable, and after calling him once or twice without arousing him, the 
worthy clergyman took pity upon his weariness after his hard day’s work, and 
groomed his horse himself. He was sadly chilled when he came into the house. 
Eunice exclaimed at the dampness of his overcoat in helping him remove it, and 
Jessie, instructed in such appliances to health and comfort by her watery advent- 
ure, of which she lisped not a word to the others, prescribed a glass of brandy 
and water. Mr. Kirke needed nothing excepting a night’s rest, he assured them 
both, and ascended to his apartment to seek it. He owned, at breakfast, that 
sleep was obdurate to his wooing; that he had had something very like an 
ague during the night, and that it was a violent headache which deprived him 
of appetite. 

This was the beginning of the spell of fever that, within five days, laid him 
upon his bed, and two weeks later assumed a typhojd form. His daughters were 
his nurses by day and night. Offers of watchers poured in from the few gentle 
and the many simple who were his parishioners and neighbors ; but the sisters 
courteously and gratefully declined all. Their patient was all-deserving of the 
name, and needed no other care than they could give him. He slept much, and 
suffered little pain, and their few household duties allowed one or the other to 
be constantly with him. Thus to the kindly applicants ; while to each other and 
their parent they said that love would not allow them to delegate a duty so dear 
and pious even to the true friends who sought to divide their labors. No man 
ever had more tender and gentle custodians. There was no perceptible differ- 
ence in the assiduity and skill of the two, but visitors were unanimous in the 
expression of the opinion that their anxious vigils told more visibly upon Jessie 
than upon her sister. She wasted almost as rapidly as did the sick man, while 
her eyes were settled in their mournfulness, and she seemed to forget how to 
smile days before the physician expressed any doubt as to the sequel of her 
parent’s illness. 


22 
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He had been confined to his room three weeks, when, on the morning of the 
29th of September, Jessie met the doctor on the stairs, as she was carrying in a 
bowl of beef-tea she had just made. 

“ Ah, doctor! I did not know you were here,” she said, more cheerfully than 
he had heard her speak for several days, unless when within her father’s hear- 
ing. “Father is more comfortable ; don’t you think so?” 

“He is more quiet, certainly. Can I see you for a moment, my dear, when 
you have taken that in? I shall wait for you in the parlor.” 

He spoke very gravely, averting his eyes as he finished ; and hope went sud- 
denly and completely out of the daughter’s heart. 

She bore the basin carefully into the chamber, up to the bedside of the 
patient, and called his name, clearly : 

“Father, dear! will you take a little of this for me?” 

She watched him narrowly, as he aroused himself to respond. 

“ He sleeps all the time, to-day,” whispered Eunice. 

There was a dull glow in his half-open eyes, and he put his hand to his head, 
confusedly, staring in his younger daughter’s face, as she repeated her request. 

“It is Jessie, father! You have been dreaming, and are not yet awake. 
Here is your beef-tea. May I give you a spoonful or two?” 

“TI thought you were your mother, child!” he said, smiling faintly, but lov- 
ingly, at her. “I was dreaming, as you say.” 

She fed him as she would a child; but he would take only a little nourish- 
ment, turned his face away and instantly fell asleep again. 

“The doctor’s delicate and unenviable duty was half done for him before she 
joined him in the lower room. 

“You consider my father worse?” was the address with which she opened 
the interview. 

“T grieve to say that I do!” 

“Is there no hope?” 

He hesitated. 

“T am answered!” she said, hastily. ‘Don’t shelter yourself behind that 
hateful, worthless subterfuge about hope ceasing only with life. Tell me, in- 
stead, how long—” 

The rest of the sentence was beyond her powers of utterance. 

But she did not succumb in aspect after the wordless struggle died away ina 
quiver of the unmoistened lips. She was very white, but very still. The doc- 
tor congratulated himself upon the sagacity that had led him to choose this one 
of the twain as the recipient of his unwelcome intelligence. Jessie was his 
favorite, and he had ever contended that hers was the stronger, as well as the 
more sprightly nature. Since she was so collected, so well-prepared for the 
sad probability—if not the fell certainty—be could be entirely frank. 

“The symptoms indicate general congestion,” he said. “If this should 
advance rapidly, we cannot hope to have him with us more than twenty-four 
hours at the utmost. I shall return presently, with Dr. Trimble. But his ver- 
dict will, I think, coincide with mine. The indications are distinct. Mr. Kirke 
will probably be partially unconscious most of the time. But no one can doubt 
his fitness for the great change. And he has instructed you so carefully, Jessie, 
my dear, that you do not need to be told where to look for consolation, for grace 
and strength, in this trying hour—” 
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A motion of prohibition that had in it none of the grace of entreaty, checked 


his formula. ‘ 
“You will not be long absent?” asked a voice from between the rigid lips. 


The circles under her eyes were blacker and broader each second. 

“T shall be in again so soon as I can find Dr. Trimble. You had better take 
Miss Eunice into your confidence without delay. She might think it strange— 
might take it hard if anything were to happen, you know—” 

“ Yes—I know!” 

That shut his mouth and rid her of his presence. 

The day was warm for the season—so sultry that the cirrus clouds swim- 
ming in the blue ether looked soft to April tearfulness. How still it was, as 
Jessie leaned upon the sill of the open oriel, and let her eyes roam through gar- 
den and church-yard—ever returning without volition of hers, to the gap in the 
long lines of grave-stones next her mother’s tomb! Had nature swooned all 
over the broad earth? Was there nothing real left in creation save the fact of 
her great woe? 

“ My father is dying!” she said, aloud and distinctly. 

And again—“ I suppose this is what people mtan when they talk of not realiz- 
ing a saviour.” 

As if aught but overwhelming appreciation of the might of a present calamity 
could crush the, heart into deadness ! 

She was picking the faded leaves from the creepers, and crumbling them into 
dust when Eunice came in. Jessie’s protracted absence after the conference 
with the doctor had éxcited her apprehensions, and she stole down while her 
father slept, to inquire into the cause. Immeasurably relieved at sight of her 
sister’s attitude and occupation, she smiled as she aroused her from her reverie. 

“T could not think what had become of you, dear. What does Dr. Winters 
think of father ?” 

“ Sit down, Eunice, and I will tell you!” said Jessie, vague pity in her eyes, 
but no change in her hard, hollow voice. 

Eunice sank into the nearest chair, laying her hand quickly upon her heart. 

“ You cannot mean—” 

“That he is dying!” interrupted the other; and in the same awful com- 
posure, she repeated the doctor’s verdict verbatim. “ Now,” she concluded, “I 
will go back to him. You may come presently—when you have had time to think 
over the matter.” 

The beryl eyes were washed with many tears before they again met Jessie’s 
across the sick-bed, but after that, Eunice bore herself bravely. Hour after hour, 
they sat in the hushed upper chamber, facing their nearing desolation, without a 
plaint or an audible sigh. Below stairs all was silent as the grave. Patsey, with 
an indefinable idea that the house should be set in order for the coming of the 
grim guest, had dusted the furniture, set back the chairs, and closed the blinds 
in the parlor and dining-room ; made her kitchen as neat as either of these; 
then seated herself upon the upper step of the side-porch, her arms wrapped 
in her clean apron. Jessie’s orders were positive that no one besides the 
doctors should be admitted, and as the woman’s look-out commanded the front 
gate, she intercepted the many callers who flocked to the parsonage at the swit 
rumor of the pastor’s extreme illness. 

“We will keep him all to ourselves while he stays with us!” the younger 
sister had answered the other’s fear lest this proceeding should give offence to 
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the people. “He has belonged to them for thirty years. At the last, we may 
surely claim him !” 

“ But they love him dearly!” remonstrated Eunice. “ He is their spiritual 
father and guide.” 

“He is our a///” was the short reply, and Eunice forbore to argue further. 

In the midst of her grief she was slightly afraid of Jessie. The wide eyes, 
that were caverns of gloom; the false, unnatural accents that never shook or 
varied, cowed her into quiet and obedience. 

There was little to be done. The sick man slept—if it were sleep—except 
when aroused to take medicine or food. At these periods he recognized his 
children, and spoke coherently, although briefly. His kind heart and gentle 
breeding were with him to the end. His utterances were of thankfulness for the 
services they rendered, and love for those who bent over him, lest a word should 
be lost of what they felt at each awakening, might be the last sentence they 
should ever hear from him. So the afternoon went by, and the shortening twi- 
light of autumn came on apace. The shutters of the southern windows were 
unclosed to admit the air which evening had not made raw. The fleecy clouds 
were packed into a cumulose mass upon the horizon, and this began to rise as the 
sun set behind it. Dun, while day lasted, with ragged, brassy edges, it darkened 
and thickened, as Jessie watched it, into a banner of blackness, absorbing the 
light from the rest of the heavens and blotting out the earth from her sight. 
The mill-wheel was still, but the roar of the waterfall was hoarsely distinct. 

“T will bring up the night-lamp!” Said Eunice, rising. 

She was not half way down stairs when Jessie heard*the garden-gate shut, 
and steps upon the gravel-walk leading to the kitchen-door; next, a stifled 
scream from Patsey, and a low, manly voice in rebuke or reassurance. Listen- 
ing as for her life, the deadly cold of hands and feet creeping up to her heart, 
she caught Eunice’s faint exclamation, then the stealthy tread of feet in the hall 
to the parlor door, after which all was quiet again. 

For one moment the darkness was Egyptian, and the night more freezing 
than winter. The watcher struggled to arise, to raise her hands to her madly- 
throbbing temples, but a dull paralysis was upon her limbs. It was not more 
than three minutes, but it seemed an hour, before will asserted its sway so far as 
to call back the blood in a tingling rush to the heart and extremities. Her trial 
was at hand, and she awaited it dumbly. A weary season of sickness and dread 
elapsed ere Eunice entered with the lamp. She put it down upon the stand in a 
distant corner, adjusted the shade, came around to Jessie’s side, and leaned over 
to list to her father’s breathing, then spoke. 

Her voice was husky and unsteady, and there was the shine of fresh tears 
upon her cheeks. 

“There is some one down stairs who wishes very much to see you, dear!” 
she said, laying her hand upon her sister’s as if to support her in case she should 
be overcome by the surprise in store for her. 

“Ts it Roy Fordham?” asked the hard voice. 

"aa 

Eunice saw her preparatory measures had been thrown away. 

“Then let him come up. _ I shall not leave this room.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Every object in the dimly-lighted chamber seemed to Jessie’s strained eyes 
to stand out with painful distinctness as her long-absent lover entered. Most 
clearly of all, she saw his familiar figure, noted even the full beard and grey 
travelling suit while he crossed the fioor toward her. She arose, mechanically, 
at his appearance, and went forward a step to meet his fleet, noiseless advance. 

“ My own one! my poor darling!” 

He had her in his arms before she could resist, if she had meant to do so. 
There were tears in his eyes and voice as he kissed her, and he held her closely, 
warmly, as a mother would a suffering child. 

She undid his embrace with fingers strong and chill as steel. 

“ My father is very ill!” she faltered, and retreated to his pillow. 

Disturbed by the movement, and the sound of his name, Mr. Kirke awoke. 
The recess in which the bed stood was in partial shadow, but his gaze rested at 
once upon Roy, and he tried to lift his head. 

“Ts that the doctor ?” 

Jessie replied, 

“No, father; it is Mr. Fordham.” 

Instead of welcoming him, the sick man looked heavenward, and his lips 
moved in prayer. Only the daughter who stood nearest him, caught the burden 
of his thanksgiving. 

“Lord! now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace !” 

When he moved, it was in an effort to hold out his arms to the returned 
traveller. 

“Roy! dear son!” 

Roy took the emaciated hands in his, with one answering word. 

“Father !” 

“ Leave us for a little while, my children,” said the dying voice. “We have 
much to say to one another, and the time is short.” 

He was obeyed ; Eunice going to her chamber to weep and pray in mingled 
gratitude and sorrow, Jessie flying down the stairs to the hall, thence out into 
the garden. 

The sky was one expanse of cloud by this time. The wind moaned fitfully 
in the tree-tops, brought down showers of dry leaves into her face and upon her 
uncovered head. They whispered drearily to her as they hurtled by and crackled 
under her feet, and each thicket had its sigh of desolation. She heard and felt 
all—her soul in unison with the wild night and its voices of woe. She had fled 
from her father’s presence, feeling like one accursed, forsaken by God and man. 
The return for which his praise had gone up to heaven, was the event she had 
anticipated with shame and terror that made her long to hide herself in the 
wilderness or the grave, to escape from the sight of him she had deceived. To 
him. the dying saint was now bequeathing her—his dearest earthly treasure. 
Would Roy let him, indeed, depart in peace, or would his stern sense of truthful- 
ness and honor impel him to a revelation of her perfidy? True, he had taken 
her in his arms and kissed her, but she had received this as his farewell, not his 
salutation ; seen in it the resistless overflow of the old-time fondness at sight of 
her and her affliction. Better—a thousand times better—he had not come until 
the eyes that had lighted into gladness at sight of him were sealed in death, 
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than to plant thorns in the painless pillow of the death-bed by relating how she 
had betrayed the trust of her betrothed, and disappointed her father’s hopes. 
If she could have warned him! If she had had the presence of mind to make 
some sign of caution before she left them together! Would he have mercy? 
or must her father’s latest words to her be reproof and not blessing—regrets, not 
‘thanksgiving ? 

Up and down, up and down, she trod the long alley, looking at the faintly 
illuminated upper windows; wringing her hands in her dry-eyed agony, and 
longing, yet fearing to hear the summons that should end her suspense. 4 

It came at length—Roy’s step upon the portico, and his call, guarded, lest it 
should reach the sick-chamber, but distinct to her as would be the trump of 


doom. 

“ Jessie, where are you?” 

She went toward him without hesitation. Women have gone to the hall of 
sentence and to the block in the same way. He met her, guided by her rus- 
tling tread among the leaves. 

“ My precious love! this should not be! oz will be ill next!” 

He led her into the house, and to the parlor where were lights. She was not 
surprised that he did not let her pause until they reached the deep window— 
where she had not sat for months until that morning after the doctor had left 
her. She had not expected a violent outbreak of anger or recrimination ; had 
felt that even in becoming her accuser he could not cease to be the gentleman. 
Orrin had told her, more than once, that his kinsman was just, to calm severity. 
He would grant her a chance of self-exculpation ; would judge her out of her 
own mouth ; make her rehearse to him the story of her falsehood, upon the spot 
where she had plighted her vow of eternal constancy. And she would meet it 
all—say it all—if he would but let her go back the sooner to her father—the 
father who was dying up-stairs. 

* T)on’t think me cruel, dear, or ungenerous,” began Roy, when he had seated 
her and himself at her side. 

Had her wretchedness moved him to leniency ? 

He continued. “ But this is no season for useless delays and mock reserves. 
Our dear father is passing away from us. I met the doctor on my way hither 
this evening. He thinks that he may leave us very, very soon. One moment, 
dearest, and you shall go to him;” for she had started up. “He -has made a 
dying request of us—of you and me—the fulfilment of which depends upon you. 
I say nothing of the joy and happiness with which I have given my consent to 
his proposal—only of the comfort you can shed upon his last moments by mar- 
rying me in his sight within the next hour.” 

“No! no!” she slid from her seat to her knees and hid her face, crouching 
to the floor in horror and humiliation. “I cannot! It would be a sin! a fear- 
ful sin!” 

Roy would have raised her, but she shrank away from him. 

“ Anything but that! Ask me anything but ¢4a¢ /” she reiterated. 

“TItis not I whoask it, dear! Our father has decided what shall be the time 
and place of our marriage. It is not selfish—much less is it sinful in us to yield 
to his wish—his last earthly desire. It has been his prayer from the commence- 
ment of his illness that he might live to join our hands ; give you into my keep- 
ing before you should close his eyes. Surely, knowing this, we may not fear to 
repeat in his hearing the vows we made, long ago, in this, our betrothal-nook.” 
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The simple, sad sincerity of his appeal sounded like pitiless will in the ears 
of the distracted girl, but she could not gainsay his reasoning. The decision 
was then thrown upon her. Hers was the power to cast a ray of light upon the 
even-time of the life which had been to her a constant benefaction, or to shadow 
it with bitter disappointment. 

“Tt is not selfish in us to yield!” 

The words stung like venomed sarcasm. Not selfish to accept the fate 
against which her nature—physical and spiritual—had lashed itself into revolt 
for weary months past! Not selfishness to find upon her neck the yoke of the 
scorned and unloving wife ! 

The last thought moved her to action.. She dragged herself to her feet, still 
rejecting his aid, and, for the first time since their meeting, looked into his face. 

“ Did you get my last letter—that in which I asked you to release me from 
this engagement ?” 

“Yes!” 

He would have drawn nearer, as he said it, but she kept him off—less with 
her hands than with her eyes—so unlike the sweet wells at which he used to 
drink his fill of love ! 

“ And knowing all, it is still your wish to marry me! Think well before you 
answer! This bond is for life, remember! and life is long. O, how long—to 
the miserable ! ” 

“ This is my answer!” Before she could avoid him, he had gathered her in 
his arms ; had pressed the reluctant head to his bosom. “We have been wed- 
ded for fifteen months, already, my darling! I am claiming my wife—not my 
betrothed. Did you imagine that I could be frightened from my hope and my 
purpose by that morbid little note? Recollect! you left the decision to me! If, 
instead of this, you had ordered me to stay away forever, I should have come to 
you, all the same—have taken you to the old resting-place, and kissed away the 
gloomy fancies that had tempted you to banish me. I know your heart better 
than you do yourself—and you are mine, Jessie! ‘The Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part you and me!’ Now, beloved, what shall I 
say to our father? The minutes are precious.” 

“It shall be as youand he desire. I will tell him this myself,” replied Jessie, 
distinctly, and in mournful composure Roy deemed altogether natural in the 
circumstances. 

A few words of explanation followed, as to necessary arrangements, and Roy 
mounted Mr. Kirke’s horse, which he had ordered the servant man to saddle, 
before he sought Jessie, and rode off at full speed to the village. 

The sisters awaited his return where they had sat all day, the one at the right, 
the other at the left hand of their father. He had lapsed into slumber or stupor, 
before Jessie resumed her post, and there was no sound within the room save 
his irregular breathing. Once, Jessie got up with the remark that it was time to 
renew the mustard-poultices that stimulated the curdling veins in his limbs into 
flow, and the two did the office deftly and mutely. Eunice saw her sister, as she 
reseated herself, lay her cheek to the almost pulseless hand that rested upon the 
coverlet, and close her eyes, while her lips were stirred by an inaudible sentence. 
The observer was thankful for this token of a more subdued and natural frame 
of mind than the suffering girl had hitherto exhibited. It was meet that she 
should seek the blessing of heaven upon the union she was about to form, and 
that thoughts of prayer should be linked with loving ones of her earthly parent. 
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And Eunice, too, prayed in her gentle, pious heart for the happiness of the child 
she had reared as her own, and for that of the true, fond brother, whose arrival, 
in this, their darkest hour, was like a direct answer from heaven to the petition 
she had offered, during their long days of watching and anxiety. With Roy to 
console and care for Jessie, the smitten household would be rich even in tem- 
poral comfort. 

Was Jessie praying? She had proudly flung the charge of perjury at another, 
saying, “Of this sin at least, I am innocent!” but what was the act to which she 
had given her consent—which the next hour would render irrevocable? It was 
when the question was forced upon her by some taunting demon, that she kissed 
the clay-cold hand, and whispered the formula she had said aloud that morning 
at the open window, and repeated inly hundreds of times since. 

“ My father is dying !” 

Since she could not lie down and die in his stead, she would sacrifice the 
poor hopes of peace that were spared to her from the wreck of her early dreams, 
to purchase for him what gratification she could still give him. Eunice might 
well eye her apprehensively all that day. Many with brains steadier and blood 
cooler than were hers have been consigned to insane asylums. 

The wind was so loud as to drown the tramp of horses’ hoofs, when Roy 
brought back with him the Episcopal clergyman and Dr. Winters. 

It was difficult to arouse the sleeper now, and although he opened his eyes, 
and swallowed the stimulant administered by the physician, it was evident to all 
that the recent excitement had weakened the hold of his mind upon actual and 
present events, or that reason was fast slipping away with life. 

Still, he knew each one who spoke to him ; answered with faint, but precep- 
tible emphasis, “ Yes! by all means!” to Roy’s question whether the cere- 
mony should proceed ; tried to shut his clammy fingers upon those Jessie slip- 
ped within them, as she obeyed the injunction of the clergyman to join her right 
hand with that of her betrothed. 

It was a strange, sad rite—stranger and more mournful than burials usually 
are. The bride’s gaze never left the pallid face and closed eyes that rested 
among the pillows ; her assent to the interrogations put to her was so slight as to 
create a passing doubt in the mind of the catechist whether she had given any. 
The mountain-storm burst overhead in a roar of thunder, wind and rain, as 
the bridegroom spoke his reverent and steadfast response, and when ‘the bene- 
diction was pronounced, Jessie stooped to kiss her father, apparently forgetful 
that Roy’s was the first right to the token of affection. 

“Dear father! It is your little Jessie! I have done as you wished. Will 
you not bless me?” 

It was like Esau’s “ exceeding great and bitter cry.” 

But it sounded in the ear deadened by the death-stupor, as a faint and far-off 
call. Mr. Kirke’s eyelids quivered without rising, and the muscles of the mouth 
worked. Then the grey calm settled down again upon the still face 

“He does not know me!” cried the daughter, throwing up her arms in a pas- 
sion of despair. ‘I did it for him, and he will never know it!” 

Kneeling beside the bed, she buried her head in the coverings. Roy leaned 
over her and whispered tenderly something the rest did not hear. He might as 
well have addressed the dying man with words of consolation. When he 
touched her to recall her attention, she shuddered visibly, but gave no other 
token of consciousness of his presence. 
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“Tam glad you are here, Mr Fordham—heartily glad!” said the doctor, as 
they went down the stairs together. “ Your wife needs very delicate and careful 
treatment just now. Her whole nervous system is disordered. I saw it in her 
manner and eye this morning. When the unnatural strain is relaxed, she will 
break down completely, I am afraid.” 

Mr. Kirke died at sunrise of the next day. He had noticed no one, and 
said nothing since his feeble rejoinder to Roy’s query prior to the marriage, 
until an hour before his decease, when Jessie made a final effort to arouse him. 

“Father!” she called, slipping her arm under his head; “kiss me once 
more—will you not?” 

The stiff lips moved under the pressure of hers, and a smile remained when 
the kiss had been given. ' 

“You know me—don’t you?” said his daughter, breathlessly. ‘“ Who is it 
that speaks to you?” 

All present heard the answer: 

“ Ginevra!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE breaking-down predicted by Dr. Winters took the form, not of hysterical 
emotion, as he had expected, but of physical languor and spiritual apathy, which 
were more alarming. Jessie acquiesced in every proposal made by her sister 
and husband, obeyed every request without demur or inquiry. If left to herself, 
she asked nothing except to be allowed to sit or lie passive for hours together ; 
her eyes closed or fixed on vacancy, her countenance immobile in the weary 
sadness that had marked it from the moment her hand left her dead father’s 
forehead—a look that seemed to say she had henceforward nothing to hope for, 
or to fear. 

Few husbands would have had tolerance with this excessive grief for the loss 
of a parent, however beloved. One might search far and long without finding 
a man whose sympathy with the demonstration of this would incite him to 
warmer love and fonder care for her who, for the time, ignored his claim to 
supreme regard, in her devotion to a memory. 

“You could not mourn more bitterly for me/” I once heard a man say, in 
impatient reproach, upon surprising his wife in tears within a week after she 
had committed a dearly-loved father to the grave. He was a good man and an 
affectionate husband, but he could not endure a divided allegiance. 

Had Roy Fordham’s love been of this sensitive and exclusive type, it would 
have been chafed threadbare during the ten days he passed in Beechdale after 
the funeral. This furlough was not accepted by him without misgivings. The 
college session had begun, and his brother professors generously offered to 
divide his duties among them. Dr. Baxter, whose partiality for him was pro- 
verbial, taking a double share upon himself. But, solacing his conscience with 
the assurance that Eunice needed his help in the cares incident to the settlement 
of the estate and breaking up the small establishment, he tendered his grateful 
regards for the favor showed him, and remained, the stay and assistant of one 
sister, the guardian of the other’s helplessness. 

In a week all was done except the final disposition of household effects, and 
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the removal of the mourners to another home. Mr. Kirke’s debts were few and 
small. His little property was divided equally between his children. There 
was no room for legal quibbles or jealousies. The only question yet unsettled 
. was the one of Eunice’s residence. Roy had engaged a house in Hamilton, and 
was urgent in his desire that she should live with Jessie and himself. The con- 
scientious elder sister hesitated in the knowledge that her income would not 
support her in equal comfort anywhere else. 

“ My inclination leads me to follow Jessie,” she confessed to her brother-in- 
law. “ My sense of duty to myself and to you makes me doubt the propriety 
and justice of living in comparative idleness, when, if I had not the shelter of 
your roof, I must work to maintain myself.” 

Which quibble Roy declared to be absurd and far-fetched. 

“To say nothing of the manifest unkindness to our poor girl here !”’ he added, 
as his wife entered the room in which they were sitting. . “Come here, darling, 
and convince this unreasonable and sceptical woman that she is indispensable 
to our happiness.” 

Jessie yielded mechanically to the gentle force that drew her to his knee. 

“ What is it?” she asked, listlessly. 

Roy gave an abstract of the situation. 

She looked perplexed. It was an effort to try to understand anything now. 

“ Of course she will live with me—with us, wherever we go!” she rejoined, 
less wearily than usual. “I thought that was decided upon.” 

“It is now!” said Roy, confidently, and Eunice did not dispute it. There 
was a clearer, more constant light in her eye, after the matter was settled for 
her. The thought of separation from her sister was very painful, and there 
were other reasons why Hamilton should prove a pleasant home for them all. 

Roy was to leave them for a week to attend to his classes and forward the 
preparations for the reception of his bride. 

“ Of my family!” he said, in forced gayety, on the morning of his departure, 
“T assure you, my consequence in my own eyes is mightily augmented by the ac- 
quisition of my new honors.” 

Eunice called up one of her slow, bright smiles in acknowledgment. Jessie 
appeared to heed the compliment as little as she did the parting that drew tears 
from her sister and choked Roy’s farewell directions as to the care she must take 
of herself while he was away. 

“T shall write to you every day, my sweet wife,” he promised. “ And it may 
do you good—it will help while away the time if you can scribble a few lines to 
me in return now and then.” 

“Tf I can, I will—but don’t expect to hear every day from me. There is so 
little to write about, you know;” and Eunice wondered, to reverent admiration, 
at the love and forbearance with which he thanked her for the ungracious con- 
cession. 

The sisters were at tea on the evening of the second day of his absence, when 
a letter was brought to Jessie. 

“ From Roy!” she said quietly, and laid it down by her plate until the meal 
was finished, Eunice hurrying through hers in the belief that the wife wished 
to peruse it alone. 

Instead of this, Jessie broke the seal, and read the four closely-written pages 
by the lamp upon the supper table, while her sister washed the silver and china 
in the same little cedar-wood pail, with shining brass hoops, her mother had used 
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for this purpose a quarter of a century before. Eunice was inclined to be scru- 
pulous in the matters of extreme cleanliness and system in housekeeping ; in 
neatness and fitness of apparel, and had other and quaint, but never unpleasant 
peculiarities that leaned toward what the vulgar and unappreciative style “old 
maidism.” But she was a bonny picture to behold to-night, her black dress 
setting off her fairness to exquisite advantage ; her features chastened into purer 
- outline and a softer serenity by sorrow ; her eyes more beautiful for the showers 
that had steeped them. 

She was younger in appearance and in feeling than the languid woman oppo- 
site, who conned without change of expression or complexion, the love-words 
that had streamed, a strong living tide, from the heart of the fortnight-old hus- 
band. She read it all, from address to signature, then handed it to her sister, 
who had just summoned Patsey to remove the hot water and towels. 

“ There are several messages to you in it,” she said, languidly. “You can 
read them for yourself.” 

Eunice drew back. 

“T don’t think he meant it for any eyes but yours, my dear. Tell me what 
he says to me.” 

“TI should have to go all over it again in order to do that,” returned Jessie. 
“They are scattered sentences—business items, and the like. You may look for 
them at your leisure. I shall leave the letter upon the table here.” 

She put it down under her lamp, and turned her chair to the fire. This was 
their sitting-room, now that the two, with Patsey, composed the household. By 
tacit consent, they avoided the parlor, as recalling too vividly the gatherings and 
the happiness of other days. Jessie had leaned back in her cushioned seat, staring 
in a blank, purposeless way, at the fire, for five minutes or more, when Eunice 
took her place with her work-box on the other side of the hearth. 

“You insist, then, that I shall read your love-letter ?” she asked, pleasantly. 

Faithful to her promise to Roy to do all in her power for the restoration of 
Jessie’s cheerfulness, she compelled herself to wear a tranquil countenance in 
her sight ; to speak hopefully, and, when she could, brightly, in accosting her. 

+ Jessie neither smiled nor frowned. She looked simply and wearily indiffer- 
ent. 

“If you please!” she said, without withdrawing her eyes from the blazing 
logs. 

Eunice skimmed the first three pages cursorily, on the watch for any mention 
of her own name, beset, all the while, by the idea that her act in opening the 
letter at all bordered upon profanation, and affected almost to tears by stray 
sentences she could not avoid seeing, eloquent of the young husband’s tender 
compassion for his beloved one, his longings to be with her, and fond prognosti- 
cations of the peace and joy of their future life. At the top of the fourth page, 
a passage seemed to dart up at her from the sheet, and leaping into view, to be 
changed into characters of blood-red flame. 

“What a discreet little woman you are, never to hint to me your knowledge 
of Orrin’s engagement! The communication took me completely by surprise. 
He would hardly believe that you had not told me; said he went down to Beech- 
dale on purpose to impart to you the agreeable and important secret. The mar- 
riage is to come off in December. I always prophesied that he would be in 
haste to marry when he had once selected the lady. You know her, he tells me. 
and refers me to you for a description of her. I own I should be better satisfied 
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that he is to be made as happy as he deserves to be, if Miss Sanford were not 
an heiress. While we—you and I, and others who know him well—will never 
suspect him of selling himself for money, the above fact may give occasion for 
scandal-mongers to annoy him. The father of the bride elect is in town. I 
met him on the street to-day with Orrin. Rumor has it that his business here 
is to purchase the new house opposite Judge Provost’s, as a residence for the 
happy pair. It will be a handsome home, but I hope and believe that we shall 
be as content with our love-nest of a cottage.” 

Jessie did not look around as her sister refolded the letter, tucked it into the 
envelope, and laid it upon the table. But while each believed herself to be sepa- 
rated from the other by a fathomless gulf of memories, every one of which was 
an anguish, both were pondering the same section of the epistle that lay between 
them. The announcement of Orrin’s approaching marriage was, in itself, noth- 
ing to the wife. The thought of it had lost the power to wound, when she parted 
with her faith in him. The wrong he had done her could never be forgiven. He 
had misled her purposely, deceived her cruelly, had robbed her life of love and 
hope, and given her self-contempt and remorse in their stead. But she did not 
for a second regret him, or linger tenderly upon recollections of their departed 
intimacy. Hester Sanford was welcome to the suitor her gold had bought. 

The phrase that had found a sentient spot in her heart was this: “ He refers 
me to you for a description of her.” The apathetic misery which had locked 
brain and heart with fetters of ice since her father’s death, had not rendered her 
totally unmindful of her husband’s long-suffering and gentleness, his unselfish 
devotion to and tender care of herself. The girlish passion that had made of 
him a demi-god, was gone forever. Her flesh fainted, and her heart died within 
her at the caresses to which she had turned herself, in the days of her idolatry, 
as roses open to the sun. She could never love again, the fires had scathed too 
deeply for that; but she had begun to believe that she might find comfort in 
esteeming and respecting her only protector ; seek—not vainly—in a calm, true 
friendship for this good man, forgetfulness of the storms that had wrecked her 
early dreams. In his frank and noble presence suspicion stood rebuked. It 
was easier to discredit the evidence of one’s own senses and judgment than to 
doubt his integrity. 

But here was a deliberate deception. He—Roy Fordham—had known Hester 
Sanford before she ever saw her. She was the intimate associate and confidante 
of his former love—of the woman he had renounced heartlessly and without 
compunction—and whose name had never passed his lips in the hearing of her 
who was now his wife. Whence this affectation of ignorance of the person and 
character of his cousin’s betrothed, if not as a further means of keeping the 
knowledge of this affair from her ? 

“He is like the rest of them!” she said to herself, in weary disgust. “I 
would have believed in him if I could!” 

The door shut quietly. She did not hear it, or miss her sister from her place. 
It was no uncommon circumstance for them to sit together without speaking for 
an hour at a time, Eunice’s fingers busied with some article of useful needle- 
work, Jessie’s limp and idle. Much less was it in the imagination of the younger 
sister to follow the elder in her slow progress up the staircase, her face more 
stony and her eyes more dreary with each step, to the fair, large chamber she 
had occupied from her childhood. 

It was cold and dark, but for the light of the taper she set down upon the 
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mantel. There were none of the fanciful ornaments—none of the luxurious 
devices, the patches of bright coloring that reflected the owner’s taste and whims 
in Jessie’s apartment. All the draperies—those of the windows, the dressing- 
table and the antique chairs were pure white, as were also the walls. The car- 
pet was a sober drab, checkered with narrow lines of blue,—the aspect of the 
whole so chill and sombre on this bleak night, that Eunice shivered with an 
added sense of desolation, as she drew up a seat to the stand in the middle of 
the fioor, and leaned her head upon the hard wood. Not a tear or a word 
escaped her for the next hour, but a deft and an invisible engraver was at work 
upon her features, sharpening outlines and deepening here a stroke and there a 
furrow, until the father would hardly have known his child. 

I said, many pages back, that Orrin Wyllys’s victims made no moan. Least 
of them all was this one likely to publish her case to the world—to shriek out 
her great and sudden woe in the ear of heaven and of her kind. She had 
never loved until she met him, and the discovery of this curious fact had stimu- 
lated his professional zeal—animated his pride in the honor and success of his 
vocation. He had found the key of her heart and had used it. Love is no holi- 
day romance when it comes thus late in life to a woman of large capacity for 
affection, and a will, the strength of which has hitherto made the expression of 
such seeking instincts and needs as win for weaker girls the reputafion of lov- 
ingness and dependence, appear even to those who know her best, like tranquil 
contentment with her allotted share of love and companionship. She had heard 
herself called a “ predestined old maid,” ever since her mother left her, a demure 
infant, apt and serious beyond her years to become her father’s co-worker and 
comforter. Her calm smile at the title looked like conscious superiority to 
dread of the obloquy—a fear that infects all classes of her sex. Her love was 
reserved as her longing for affection had been. Orrin’s most insidious arts had 
not sufficed to surprise her into confession. Of marriage he had never spoken, 
nor she permitted herself to think. Her devotion was artless and uncalculating 
as a child’s. He had persuaded her that the subtle sympathy of their souls had 
made them one from their earliest meeting ; that he had then recognized in her 
his spirit mate. The seductive cant came trippingly from his tongue with the 
fluent convincingness of much practice, and she was listening to it for the first 
and only time in her life. His dual game was adroitly conducted, and the result 
was a triumphant cap-sheaf to his harvest of hearts. His bride expectant would 
have torn her flaxen hair in rage had she suspected how tame he found the 
pursuit of herself, how deficient in the flavor of excitement that had marked his 
courtship of the beautiful but moneyless country girls. 

The hall-clock rang out nine strokes when Eunice shook off her reverie, and 
unlocked a drawer of her bureau. It was lined with silver paper, and the odor 
of dried rose-leaves floated into the still, cold air, as she opened it. A bunch of 
withered flowers ; a small herbarium filled by Orrin and herself in their wood- 
land and mountain rambles—all the inscriptions, names of specimens and poeti- 
cal legends, written in his hand; a thin bundle of letters and notes ; five or six 
books—favorite works with both—composed the contents. She took them out 
carefully, one by one, and laid them in a heap upon the table. Then she sought 
in a closet for a walnut box, one of her childhood’s treasures, an oblong casket 
with a sliding top and a strong lock. Without a sigh or a groan, she arranged 
the relics within it, with the nice regard to neatness and order which was with 
her intuitive as it had become habitual. The last article was a volume of Spen- 
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ser’s “ Fairy Queen,” an English edition, elegantly illustrated. Orrin had sent 
it to her the Christmas Jessie passed with Mrs. Baxter. His pencil-marks were 
upon several pages, and one of the fly-leaves bore an extract from Tennyson. 
He had apologized for transcribing it there in the letter accompanying the gift, 
by saying it was ever in his mind when he watched or talked with her. No eyes 
save his and hers had ever seen the lines as penned upon that page, and they 


were the more precious to her that this was so. 
Eyes not down-dropt, nor over-bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity ; 
Clear without heat, undying, tended by 
Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 
Of her still spirit ; locks—not wide dispread— 
Madonna-wise on each side her head ; 
Sweet lips, whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity, 
Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mood. 


She unclosed the book and re-read them before consigning it to its place; 
holding the leaves loosely, let them unfurl slowly under her fingers. They 
ceased to flutter at one place, where a blue ribbon was inserted. A passage was 


encircled by pencilled brackets, and in the margin was “E. K.” 
Her angel’s face 
As the great eye of heaven shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in a shady place. 


Eunice shut her eyes in a spasm that ploughed deep pain-lines in her visage. 
Hell may keep, but earth has not a keener torment than the contemplation of 
what was sweetest joy, now changed into shameful agony. 

The book had fallen to the floor, and lay still open at the page marked by the 
ribbon. In picking it up her eye rested upon another line. 

; At last, in close heart shutting up her pain. 

The rest of Eunice Kirke’s life was a commentary upon that passage. The 
travail of concealment began when she turned the lock upon the mementos— 
few and innocent-—of her solitary love-dream. The key was a tiny thing at 
which she looked for an instant in irresolution that ended in her raising the win- 
dow, and flinging it far into the garden. The rain would soon beat it into the 
loose mould. It would be rusted into uselessness before the spring plough- 
share brought it again to the surface. Upon the lid of the box she fastened a 
card. “Zo be buried with me,” she wrote upon it with fingers that did not 
tremble. ‘ 

The grave seems near and welcome in the ague-fit that shakes the soui from 
the divine delusion of reciprocal affection. There was nota particle of sickly 
sentimentalism in Eunice’s nature; but she did feel that she could have said 
farewell to existence and the few she loved, with less effort than was required to 
dress her countenance in its wonted serenity, and go back to her sister ; to speak 
and act as if no thunderbolt had riven the ground at her feet; to consult her 
rustic and unobservant handmaid about homely details of the morrow’s house- 
keeping ; confirmations all of the stubborn fact that the business of life—its tug 
and sweat and strain—halts not for broken heart-springs. 

If the iron be blunt, a man must lay to it more strength. If the spirit refuse 
to bear its part in the appointed task, the muscles must be educated to perform 
double duty. This toiling and reeking at the galley-oar may bring power to the 
sinews and hardness to the flesh, but woe to him by whose offence the burden 
is bound upon the guiltless. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE next Sunday was rarely bland for the middle of October. Roy invited his 
wife to a stroli in the garden with him at sunset. There were more sere than 
green leaves in the rose-labyrinth, but one side of the arbor was covered bya 
thrifty vincra phylia that had been known to keep its foliage from autumn to 
spring, when the winter was not severe, and which had put forth, within a week, 
a few large milk-white roses, warmed into spicy fragrance by the sunny day. 

“ Sweets to the sweet!” said Roy, cutting a half-open blossom and a bud, 
and fastening them in Jessie’s brooch. “I wish they did not match your cheeks 
so nearly, love!” 

She smiled faintly. 

“] shall be stronger when the cold weather comes. There is one thing you 
must let me speak of while Eunice is not by,” she continued hurriedly. “I may 
not have appeared grateful for your permission to remain here, until her arrange- 
ments about the school are completed and she is ready to take possession of her 
house, but I am thankful! I feel your goodness—your generosity, deeply. I 
wish I were more worthy of it !” 

Unconsciously, she had laid hold of the lappel of his coat, and was fingering 
it nervously. The action—her first voluntary caress since his return, thrilled 
him with ecstacy. Her downcast eyes and trembling lips recalled, in one 
delicious rush, thoughts of the shy dalliance of the girl he had wooed amid these 
bowers. He was winning her back to her true self—or rather, nature and affec- 
tion were reviving from the lethargy induced by the terrible blow she had re- 
ceived. 

“ My wife must never speak to me of gratitude!” he said, restraining the 
pzan the heart would have sung through the lips. “Your happiness should be 
—if I know myself—is my chief consideration. Much as I regret Eunice’s re- 
fusal to share our home, I should be brutal in my unkindness if I were to add 
to your disappointment by denying your request, that you might be left together 
a week or two longer. Nor do I wish to punish her, or in any manner to ex- 
press my chagrin at her determination. She is actuated by motives which are 
weighty in her estimation. The sight of her glistening eyes, when I told her 
this morning that you were not to be separated for the present, went far toward 
compensating me for my self-denial. By and by, my bird will nestle in my bosom 
as her home. The knowledge that you are, indeed and in truth, mine, dear one, 
renders me patient, almost content, even in your absence. If I say, hourly, in 
the thought of your coming to and dwelling with me, ‘God speed the day !’ the 
aspiration does not incline me to force your inclination—to withhold from you a 
reasonable indulgence. I would be your husband—not your jailor, my pet!” 

It was impossible to look into his moved face, to hear the cadence of passion 
and yearning that trembled along the last sentences, and not believe that what- 
ever might be the record of his past loves and defections, his whole heart was 
now given to her who bore his name. The listener’s paroxysm of humility 
bound her, in spirit, to his feet. He was heaping burning coals upon her 
shamed head. 

“ And God make me fit for that home!” she said solemnly, lifted in the ex- 
altation of high resolve above the mental apathy and physical repulsion, which 
had, up to this hour, made this enforced union an everpresent nightmare. “ In- 
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deed, Roy, I will strive to be a good wife. I have nothing to live for now, ex- 
cept the hope of making you happy. I want to do this—to satisfy you in every 
respect—so far as I can!” 

“So far as you can!” his whole soul in the eyes that beamed into hers, and 
a wealth of devotion, such as many women would peril their salvation to gain, 
in the sweet, proud smile irradiating his grave features. “The work is done, 
dearest! My cup runneth over. It will scarcely bear a rose leaf this evening 
—only this seal of our renewed covenant, my angel of blessing, my true, good 
wife /” bending to kiss her. 

He remembered, afterward, how she clung to his shoulder and hid her face 
there, as he placed her beside him on the rustic bench, where they sat out the 
half hour of sunset, as they had done so many others in former summers. 

Eunice, seated behind the tea-urn when they obeyed Patsey’s second sum- 
mons to supper, noted the lessened gloom of her sister’s mien and Roy’s ex- 
pression of radiant content ; saw, when they gathered about the hearth for the 
evening’s talk, that Roy took in his clasp the hand which generally lay listlessly 
across its fellow in Jessie’s lap, and that she suffered him to retain it. Saw, and 
was thankful for these slight harbingers of the return of the love and brightness 
which were once her child’s life. Tried to comfort herself in her isolation 
with the belief that the night was passing from her darling’s spirit. 

“Wounds soon heal in hearts young and healthy as is hers,” she mused. 
“For this, at least, I may return hearty thanks.” 

Within two days after the receipt of Roy’s first letter, Eunice had announced 
to Jessie the reverse of her plans for the winter. Instead of removing with 
them to Hamilton, she had decided to hire a cottage in the village, and open a 
small school. She had partially engaged both house and pupils before she 
broached the subject to her sister. Thoroughly aroused from her selfish languor 
by this startling intelligence, Jessie had plied her with arguments and entreaties 
of her own devising, and, finding these ineffectual, wrote to Roy, begging him 
to use his influence to avert the threatened evil. He did his best—partly be- 
cause he loved and respected his sister-in-law, chiefly because the subject was 
one that bore strongly upon Jessie’s comfort and happiness. He accomplished 
nothing. Eunice was mild but firm in the expression of her unalterable resolve. 

Finally, when brought to bay by his close reasoning and searching questions, 
she confronted him abruptly with— 

“TI must have work, and plenty of it just now, Roy! I dare not be idle. 
When it shall seem safe and best for me to rest and think I will accept your 
offer. I beg you to believe that I act from principle—not caprice. And now, 
please say:no more!” 

He desisted at that, and, with characteristic magnanimity, undertook to 
reconcile his wife to the separation, besides lending Eunice whatever assistance 
she required in the furtherance of her project. On Wednesday morning, he 
returned to his post of duty. Jessie was to follow him two weeks later, when 
Eunice and the faithful Patsey should be domiciled in their new abode. 

It was the longest fortnight he had ever known, although he kept his loneli- 
ness and longing to himself, concealing their existence most carefully from his 
wife. She would come to “him and home” on Wednesday of the second week, 
and he passed every hour he could spare from college duties and sleep, in get- 
ting the house ready for her reception. On Monday arrived boxes from Beech- 
dale, which he unpacked with his own hands. They contained Jessie’s personal 
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property—pictures, books, and dijouterie, and the most delightful occupation of , 
his solitude was the arrangement of these in parlor and sitting-room. He slept 
at “home,” as he proudly called it, after they were brought in. They were too 
valuable to be left unguarded. On Tuesday night, Orrin Wyllys, who had just 
returned from a visit of three or four days to his fiancée, chanced to pass the 
house, and, seeing lights on the first floor, rang the bell. 

Roy answered it. He was in dressing-gown and slippers—a cigar in one 
hand, a book in the other. 

“A domesticated benedict to the life!” laughed his cousin, as he followed 
him into the library. ‘Aha! there is an old and valued acquaintance !” 

The portrait of the girl at the wishing-well hung opposite the door, and he 
observed, in exact range of Roy’s vision as he sat in his chair. 

“ You will find many more, if you will use your eyes. Come with me!” 

‘The dining-room adjoined the library, and the parlors were just across the 
hall. A bronze statuette of Pallas—four feet high—presented to the popular 
professor by the students, was the most conspicuous ornament; but scattered 
here and there were many valuable works of art, gathered by him in foreign 
lands—always with reference to Jessie’s taste and wishes. The piano was Or- 
rin's bridal gift—a surprise held in reserve by the fond husband to brighten the 
coming home of his household deity. But the sitting-room, back of the state 
apartments, was the one upon which he had expended most thought and time. 
A bay-window did duty for the more roomy oriel, and the shelf, which was an 
extension of the sill, was full of plants. 

“ Next spring we will set a root of jessamine outside,” remarked Roy, when 
Orrin praised the infant creepers, ivy and passion-flower, on the inside of the 
casement. 

The carpet was mosses, green, grey, and russet, specked with red-topped 
lichens ; the walls were flushed with pink. Jessie’s escritoire was in one corner, 
her work-stand in another. A reading-lamp, with its alabaster shade, was upon 
the centre-table, and a low lounging-chair beside it. The picture of Jessie’s 
mother hung over the mantel ; her pet books strewed the table, and were ranged in 
rows within a pretty book-case at the back of the room. Choice engravings were 
hung in good lights here and there, and within the fire-place long, well-seasoned 
logs ready for lighting. 

“ Beauty’s bower!” said Orrin, gazing about him with unqualified approba- 
tion. “I am glad you are married, old fellow!” clapping him on the shoulder, 
“T could not tell you Aow glad in a month!” 

“Don’t begin, I beg!” Roy led the way back to the library. “ Else, not 
to be outdone, I must take at least a year to express my gratification at the 
event.” 

Orrin eyed him furtively while he affected to be engrossed in the delicate 
operation of lighting the cigar tendered by the host. Roy’s clear, open brow, 
sunny smile, and the hearty ring of his voice were indubitable signs of the 
sincerity of his happiness. It was with a lighter heart—I leave conscience out 
of the question—that his kinsman threw himself back in his comfortable chair, 
and prepared to enjoy the evening. 

“The last of my guasi widowerhood !” said Roy, in pressing him tostay. “I 
wish it were the last of your bachelor days, Orrin!” 

“Ca viendra /” returned the other, his cigar between his teeth. “Next month 
is December.” 

23 
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“T hope your wife will take to me kindly as mine does to you!” pursued 
Roy. “And that I may, some day, have the opportunity to prove by services 
rendered her my appreciation of the care you have taken of my interest in my 
absence.” 

“Don’t speak of it, my dear boy!” said Orrin, hastily. 

Even he colored slightly at the unintentional sarcasm. He coughed to emit 
the smoke that had gone down the wrong way, and this gave him time to rally 
his ideas. No harm had come of his innocent pastime. Roy was none the 
wiser, and his bride had had the advantage of a new sensation in the develop- 
ment of her latent capacities for loving and suffering. She would be better, 
stronger, wiser all her days for the emotion that had stirred the depths of her 
being. It was wholesome, if sharp discipline. Women were a marvellous and an 
entertaining study. Their powers of craft and concealment were beyond man’s 
ken or imitation. The most impulsive and passionate of them acted sometimes 
with circumspection that would put a Talleyrand to the blush. Jessie, mad and 
desperate as she had seemed at their last interview, had, nevertheless, reconsid- 
ered her resolution to reveal her inconstancy to her lawful lover, and prudently 
concluding that what was past was gone beyond recall, had taken up with the 
old love so soon as the new one was off. She could not have done better for all 
parties. “Scenes,” except when tender and en ¢éte-d-téte, were a nuisance to be 
eschewed by refined people. 

Jack shall have Gill, 

Nought shall go ill, 
he repeated, mentally, thus salving the smart created by Roy’s thanks. “Jessie 
and I will be good neighbors and capital friends. She will like me none the 
less because she knows that had she been possessed of the fair and fond Hes- 
ter’s wealth, her whole destiny would have been changed. She is too shrewd 
not to comprehend that, in that case, my sense of what was due to her and 
myself would not have let me resign her—even to you, my honored cousin. But 
what is, is best, I suppose.” 

“You have never met my Dulcinea, I believe ?” he said, aloud. 

“T have not had that pleasure.” 

“ Then,” meditated the cool and candid bridegroom-elect, ‘my tow-headed 
divinity lied egregiously in her fanfaronade about that old affair! I must make 
her retract certain counts in her indictment against Jessie’s husband. I owe 
him that much reparation. Since they are a wedded unit, things should go upon 
velvet so far as is consistent with the fact of human imperfection. I’ll send the 
lovely Hester to make amends to Mrs. Fordham some day. 

“She is not handsome. You would not, I fear, consider her even pretty,” he 
resumed, after a few lulling puffs.” But she is a dear, gentle, affectionate little 
thing, and will make just the wife a d/asé world-citizen like myself needs. I hope 
—I think you will like her, but I don’t expect you to see in her the peer of your 
glorious Jessie, however well she may suit me.” 

Roy, when left again to himself, pondered this speech dissatisfiedly. 

“IT am not quite content with this match, nor with Orrin’s tone. I had not 
looked for lover-like rhapsodies, but he ought not to acknowledge or feel the need 
of apologies for his choice. I am afraid his love does not leave him as little to 
wish for and to fear as mine does me.” 

He looked up at the portrait with a smile. 
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“But there is only one Jessie in the world, and she will be here to-morrow 
night !” 

Still standing before the picture, he made an involuntary gesture, as of hold- 
ing something in his arms. 

“ My darling! soon to be my angel in the house! I think it would kill me 
to lose you now!” 

His sudden motion had struck a book from the corner of the table, exposing 
a letter that lay beneath. It was a foreign envelope, and had probably been 
given to the servant by the postman that afternoon, and placed there by her with 
the book on the top for safe keeping. An enclosure fell out as he opened the 
cover—a letter that had arrived in Heidelberg after he set out for home, said a 
line from a fellow-student in the University. The smile lingered lovingly about 
mouth and eyes, while he tore off the inner wrapper. 

The superscription was Jessie’s ; the note the short and cold farewell she had 
indited after her parting with Orrin Wyllys. 

“ No harm done!” reiterated the affectionate kinsman, walking slowly along 
to his lodgings, under the pure moon. “I should have been sorry had she car- 
ried her threat into execution, spoiled her own prospects, and made Roy 
wretched. I could find it in my heart to regret the witch, even now. The affair 
was interesting while it lasted ; had more cayenne and wine in it than this very 
lawful love-making. 








MIDSUMMER. 


I T was a perfect summer’s dawn ; 

Over the eastern hills of purple hue, 

Came radiant Day, on rosy clouds upborne ; 
And, ’neath the shining lobes of morning dew, 
The daisied meadows shone with glory new. 


Out of the south there blew a breeze, 

Whispering of scented orange bowers ; 

Before its breath swayed milk-white locust trees, 
And in long waves rolled meadow-grass and flowers— 
While full-blown roses flew in fragrant showers. 


To and fro the flowerets swing ; 
Lightly spread each dew-washed wing ; 
Golden dust abroad they fling. 


Rank on rank in bright array, 
Tiger-lilies, proud and gay, 
Children of the hot mid-day. 


Nodding heads of silver white 
Daisies hover thick in sight, 
Thrilling with new-born delight. 
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For the pale sweetbrier shrine, 
Smoky grasses, tall and fine, 
Incense swing. With lights divine. 


Buttercups and cardinals glow— 
Burning vigil hold below, 
Swinging, swaying to and fro. 


But, hark! a merry clattering din 

Startles fair Silence from her brooding dream ; 

The sunbrown mowers their day’s toil begin, 
Whetting with skilful hand the scythe’s blue gleam, 
While early vapors still curl "long the stream. 


The sharpened scythes abreast they swing, 
Gathering full, fragrant swaths with steady zeal, 
Gay insects flitter by on sunny wing, 
Or, drunk with sweets, among the clover reel, 
Heedless of all save the bright moment’s weal. 


Now in noon splendor rolls the sun, 
Thro’ breathless woodland trees the bright beams creep, 
And o’er the fields a cloth of gold is spun. 
Hushed birds hide ’neath the leaves, and, half asleep, 
Red cattle stand in sweet mint pools, knee deep. 


But, see ! tall cloud-towers loom ; 
Fantastic, black, and touched with lurid gleam, 
The blue horizon’s curve fades in grey gloom ; 
The anxious farmer urges his slow team, 
And through the wide barn-door the great loads stream. 


Sultry and still hangs all the air, 

The gathering thunder mutters hoarse and low, 

And, trom the clouds’ black breast, fierce lightnings glare ; 
Before a sudden gust the white leaves show, 
Then, in a breath, the blinding raindrops flow. 


Now, storm-clouds take their flight, 
And, bathed in tender light, 
Steals the soft-footed night. 


From distant grassy dells, 
Now faint, now clearly swells 
The tinkling, sweet cow-bells. 


Black bats spread sooty wing, 
And, circling, circling, swing, 
While plaintive night-birds sing. 


In purple depths pale starlights thrill, 
And, half way o’er the wood-fringed hill, 
The white moon hangs serene and still. 
May MATHER, 





CHOLERA AND ITS ORIENTAL SOURCES. 


UMMER is the harvest season of cholera the world over. This year there 
is not, thus far, a trace of the late visit of the Asiatic scourge to our 
shores ; yet the season itself brings instinctively remembrances of past ravages. 
In India, hardly a year goes by without the recurrence of this “pestilence that 
walketh by noon-day.” It rages there chiefly from the middle of February to 
the middle of June—the dry and hot season of India. Yet it is rather the 
drought than the heat which increases its violence, since statistics show that the 
four cold and dry months (October, November, December, and January) produce 
twice as many cases of this malady as the four hot and wet months (June, July, 
August, and September) ; while the four hot and dry months (February, March, 
April, and May) produce double as many cases as the four hot and wet. 

Now, it so happens, that the spring is the chief season of the great gather- 
ings of the people of India at their hundreds upon hundreds of consecrated 
spots—some sacred river, some holy well, some venerated temple. 

The Hindoos flock to these huge festivals and fairs, coming from great dis- 
tances and from all quarters, and remain together for days, and even weeks, per- 
forming their religious duties, buying and selling all kinds of produce, and 
indulging in all forms of debauchery. Seldom does a year pass in which more 
or less cholera is not brought to, or does not break out at one or the other of 
these festivals, and frequently at many of them. Dr. Stewart Clarke tells us 
that it originates at Hurdwar, near the source of the Ganges, almost every year. 
Dr. Montgomery says the same about the great temple of Conjeiveram, forty 
miles south of Madras; and of the sacred island of Ramisseram, situated 
between Ceylon and the south-east, or Coromandel} coast of Hindostan. The 
visitors to the great fair of Bigginuggar, in the central portion of Southern 
India, are frequently afflicted in the same way; and Dr. McPherson informs us 
that fresh infection is brought into Bombay almost every year in connection 
with the religious pilgrimages in the Deccan, especially to and from the great 
city of Bejapoor. And Dr. Nardoo tells the same tale about Juggernaut. 

It is somewhat significant that the first accurate account which we have of 
Asiatic cholera in Hindostan, in not very remote times, relates to the sufferings 
of a division of English troops, consisting of about 5,000 men, while marching 
under the command of Colonel Pearse, near Ganjam, not far from the great tem- 
ple of Juggernaut, which is situated on the east coast, about midway between 
Calcutta and Madras. This force was attacked suddenly with the pestilence on 
March 22, 1781, shortly after the great festival at Juggernaut, and with almost 
inconceivable fury. Men, previously healthy, dropped down by dozens ; and 
those less severely affected were generally past recovery in less than twenty-four 
hours. The cramps of the limbs and body are described as being extremely 
distressing, and severe vomiting was present in almost all cases. Besides those 
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who died quickly, there were about 500 on the sick list on the first day, and in 
two days more, over one-half of the corps was ill. 

This epidemic forced its way two hundred and fifty miles north-east, to Cal- 
cutta, where it occasioned a great mortality among the natives, and then pursued 
its way still farther to the north ; but every attempt to trace its exact course is 
said to have proved fruitless : doubtless owing to the small number of European 
residents present in the country at the time. 

No less than a dozen great festivals take place at Juggernaut every year, but 
the principal one is held in remembrance of the completion of the great temple 
in the year 1198. It is called Rath Jatra, and takes place every year, early in 
March, when the moon is of a certain age ; and increases in sanctity and popu- 
larity every third, sixth, and twelfth year. The twelfth year anniversaries are 
regarded as of much higher importance than those which intervene, and are 
visited by a far greater number of devotees ; although the ordinary concourse 
of pilgrims is estimated at upward of 200,000. Of these it is assumed that fully 
10,000 never again reach their homes ; fatigue, want of food, exposure to the 
inclemencies of the weather, debauchery, camping on foul ground, and drinking 
impure water, always occasion a frightful havoc among the fanatical and deluded 
wretches. 

The most sacred portion of the soil around the temple extends to a circle 
of about eight miles; and the whole may often be seen more or less covered 
with the dead bodies of pilgrims who have sunk under accumulated hardships, 
forming a frightful banquet for carrion birds and beasts of prey. 

The temple is placed at one end of a broad street, which is lined with relig- 
ious establishments, having low-pillared verandahs in front. It is inclosed in a 
huge quadrangle, with high stone walls, 650 feet in length in every direction. A 
broad flight of steps leads up to a terrace 150 yards square, and upon this plat- 
form stands the great white pagoda, 30 feet square at the base, and rising to the 
height of 200 feet. Three frightful idols are inclosed in an equally ridiculous 
shrine, which sets all rules of architecture at defiance. They are merely three 
hideous blocks of wood, the principal one being dedicated to Krishna, and 
painted dark blue ; a white one to Shiva ; and a yellow one to Kali. 

Each idol is provided with a rude chariot, or lofty platform mounted on 
wheels. That of Krishna is 84 feet square, and mounted on 16 wheels; and 
and the others are almost as large. At the festival of Rath Jatra, which lasts 
ten days, all three idols are drawn from their shrines by thousands of men and 
women, out to their country houses, about one mile and a half distant, and back 
again. During this triumphal procession Brahmins, stationed on the platform, 
sing and recite lascivious songs and stories, accompanied by corresponding ges- 
tures, amid the shouts and applause of the multitude. This is done because 
the temple is dedicated to, and the ceremonies represent the adventures of 
Vishnu, the second person in the Hindoo religious triad, when he descended 
from heaven in the form of Krishna, took the name of Juggernaut, or Lord of 
the World, and assumed that everything, male and female, animate and inanimate, 
belonged to him. The pilgrims are licensed and encouraged to all kinds of 
excess and debauchery by day and night, not only about the precincts of the 
temple, but near the celebrated Black Pagoda, which is situated at the other end 
of the village, on the sea shore. It rises abruptly from the sands to the height 
of two hundred feet, and its shapeless mass is the first Indian object which the 
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mariner sailing direct from England to Calcutta espies. It is covered from base 
to summit with sculptures grossly indecent, even for India. 

The climate is severe, for the country around Juggernaut consists of low 
sand hills, with but few trees ; and about a mile from the shore, all vegetation 
and shade abruptly cease, leaving only a deep loose sand waste along the deso- 
late coast. Drenching rains, damp gales and sudden tempests add to the hor- 
rors of the bare sands and surging ocean, and each day the results of the festi- 
val become more and more ghastly, as the wan victims of famine, exhaustion, 
and disease drop more rapidly, making a Golgotha around the unhallowed pre- 
cincts. Next, malignant cholera appears; universal panic ensues; the great 
crowd disperses quickly, and each band of pilgrims turns homeward, carrying 
the disease with it. Almost every town, village, or bazaar, visited by them, 
receives some of the infection, which may increase so fearfully that the inhabi- 
tants, in their turn, desert their filthy habitations and fly to the jungles, leaving 
many dead and dying behind them. At such times it is not uncommon to find 
whole towns deserted, and the dead lying unburied in the houses, streets, and 
ditches. Those who reach the jungles have little but fruits, berries, roots, and 
leaves to feed upon. They have no shelter from the inclemency of the weather ; 
and are frequently obliged to drink stagnant and corrupted water, so that even 
in the very depths of the jungles the dead are often found so numerous as to 
infect the air for a great distance. 

These festivals, now called “ pilgrim nuisances,” may be somewhat regulated, 
but cannot be entirely prevented, as long as the horrible perversions of the 
Hindoo religion continue to prevail, to the almost total exclusion of the genuine 
worship. 

The English have introduced sanitary regulations at all the shrines, and the 
number of holy days, which once amounted to one hundred and sixty-five per 
year, has been reduced by business men to less than twenty. The great Poojahs, 
or worships, are now limited to two or three a year; and it is only upon the 
occasion of the great Durga festival that several days of entire absence from 
public duties are permitted to those in the employment of the government. 

Forty miles below Madras, is Conjeiveram, the Golden City. It has 126 tem- 
ples, of which no less than 108 are dedicated to Siva, and only 16 to Vishnu; so 
that in this respect it is somewhat in opposition to Juggernaut. 

The pretty cottages of the inhabitants are overtopped by stately trees, and, 
the whole place at a little distance seems to be formed of a crowd of magnificent 
white temples, mingled with the beautifully-green foliage of the palm trees. 

At the time of the annual festival, which takes place in May, and lasts ten 
days, the houses are freshly painted, and decorated with flowers, while garlands 
and floral arches span the streets, which are crowded with joyous worshippers, 
to the number of 100,000. The women wear the white blossoms of the jasmine 
in their beautiful hair, and the arms, necks, and ankles, of those who can afford 
them, are loaded with ornaments. The men are in their gayest attire, and all 
the rich colors of Oriental costume appear in brilliant variety. The roads in 
all direetions are thronged with persons with bundles on their heads, or children 
in their arms ; some of them old and feeble, but all pressing forward to the fes- 
tival with eagerness. 

At dawn of the first day, the doors of the great temple are thrown open, and 
the breathless multitude behold and bow before their idols ; they light the in- 
cense in their small censers, and send up those maddening cries with which they 
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always hail their gods. For ten successive days a small, holy, and ancient 
image is either borne in triumphal procession, or merely held up to the adoring 
gaze of his worshippers. 

The programme is varied each day and night, but the main feature, as at 
Juggernaut, is the procession of the idol gods. The immense car is rolled out, 
decorated with flowers, gorgeously painted, crowded with Brahmins, and drawn 
by six or seven thousand persons. It is preceded and followed by noisy musi- 
cians ; by long files of dancing girls ; by bands of bare-headed Brahmins, sing- 
ing hymns; by impudent fakirs beating tom-toms, ringing bells, and blowing 
horns ; by the elephants of the temple, gay with crimson and orange trappings, 
and with their very trunks elaborately painted. Bullocks and camels are driven 
along, while horsemen, footmen, men, women, and children, crowd around in 
unnumbered thousands. As the car approaches each different throng, the 
spectators shout, and throw themselves down in reverence before it. If it pro- 
ceed too slowly, the laborers are beaten by numbers of young Brahmins armed 
with deer-skin thongs, to increase their pace and exertions, especially when the 
ponderous structure is returning to its resting place. Then the air is rent with 
frenzied shouts and yells; additional hundreds lend their willing hands; the 
movement becomes more and more rapid; and the car towers and totters fear- 
fully along, until its enormous wheels are again imbedded in the shrine. 

At night the streets are illuminated with lanterns hung on garlands stretched 
from tree to tree. Booths are lighted up with figures and paintings of gods and 
goddesses, not of the most delicate description. Cannon are fired at intervals ; 
rockets course and curve through the air ; huge pyrotechnic displays blaze off in 
front of the temples; the little shrines in the middle of the tanks are illumi- 
nated; there is a blaze of innumerable torches on the flashing waters, and the 
glare of white, blue, orange, crimson and green Bengal lights everywhere. All this 
takes place amid the clash of cymbals, the beating of drums, the frenzied shouts 
of exulting fanatics, and the loud songs of devotees and merry idlers. This mad 
revelry goes on by day and night. 

Finally they all return toward their homes, many of them sick, all of them 
more or less impoverished, and obliged to exert the strictest economy for many 
years to come. 

It has already been noticed that these festivals increase in sanctity every 
twelfth year, when they are also visited by a far greater concourse of worship- 
pers than usual. It is well to inquire here whether these larger festivals exert a 
correspondingly great influence upon the origin and spread of cholera. 

The earliest accounts tell us that it raged at Calicut, in the extreme south- 
west, in the year 1505. According to the Jesuit father, Papen, it again broke 
out on the Hooghly River, above and below Calcutta, in 1709, which is seven- 
teen times twelve, or 240 years subsequently. In six times twelve, or seventy- 
two years more, we have seen that it was very fatal at Ganjam and Juggernaut, 
viz., in 1781. Three times twelve, or thirty-six years afterward, brings us to the 
great epidemic of 1817, to be followed, in four times twelve, or forty-eight years 
more, by the last stupendous outbreak, viz., that of 1865. 

Southern India is mainly peopled by the gay and licentious Tamil race, and 
the whole distance from Madras down to Cape Comorin is the stronghold of 
the most festive form of Hindooism. The country, says Fergusson, is covered 
with temples, which, for size, grandeur, complexity of design, variety of detail 
and amount of labor expended upon them, surpass even the cathedrals of the 
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middle ages. It is now known that cholera is brought to and from almost al- 
these temples nearly every year. 

Thus, on the seashore, forty miles south of Madras, we find the remains of 
the great temple of Bali. It once had seven pagodas, but five are already sub- 
merged, and the sea is fast swallowing up the rest of its wondrous monuments. 
The crowds which once flocked to it now repair to Conjeiveram, which is only 
twenty miles inland; and Surgeon-General Macpherson tells us the festival at Con- 
jeiveram is almost regularly the means of introducing cholera into Madras. The 
outbreak of the disease has often been distinctly traced to pilgrims returning 
from it. 

The great temple of Tanjore, still further south—near Trichinopoly—is sup- 
posed to be the finest ot all. It has vast pillared halls, supported by over one 
thousand columns. There are similar colonnades at Tinnevelly, Chillambaram, 
Seringapatam and Ramisseram, each with six hundred to one thousand columns, 
no two alike, but all made of hard, close-grained granite, covered with sculpture 
from base to capital, and wrought with an endless and bewildering variety of detail. 

The nautch girls, or “daughters of the idol,” often dance and do worse in 
these colonnades. But by far the most degrading purpose which they serve is 
when they are used as nuptial! halls in which the marriage of Durga, and the 
mystic union of various divinities are celebrated at a great festival every autumn. 

Durga is one form of Kali, the wife of Siva, the destroyer. The festival 
takes place in October, and Burnes says she is then supposed to be newly mar- 
ried, to the great joy of the licentious Hindoo world. The voluptuous and inde- 
cent dances which are performed before her idols, are meant to entice her to in- 
crease the number of her superhuman children, whose sole business it is to 
oppose and overcome the evil spirits which injure mankind. This is the most 
expensive and repulsive of all the Hindoo festivals. Numerous buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, and other animals are sacrificed on each of the three days of the festival, 
when the frenzied multitude daub their bodies with mud and gore, and dance like 
Bacchanalian furies. All business is suspended throughout the country, and 
universal festivity, for the most part of a very licentious character, prevails. 
Montgomery attributes many attacks of cholera to the exhaustion produced by 
this debauchery; and it is well to notice here that the favorite time for the 
prevalence of the disease in this part of India is after the festival and rains, 
viz., in October, November and December. It is most common in Madras just 
after the festivals, and before the rains in May and June; in Bengal, after the 
March ceremonies ; and in the Punjaub in July and August. There is fresh in- 
fection brought to Bombay every June and July, and also in December, in direct 
connection with the pilgrimages to and from ninety-four shrines in the great 
Province of Deccan. 

The famous temple of Madura cost nearly £1,000,000, and took twenty-two 
years for its erection. Just south-east of it lies the sacred island of Ramisse- 
ram, between the Coromandel coast and the island of Ceylon. Here two seas 
mingle, and bathing in these supposed sacred waters is thought to wash away 
all sin and give a sure passport to immortality. 

To reach these temples and places, Dr. Montgomery tells us, the Hindoo 
pilgrims collect at distant stations in bands more or less numerous, often 
amounting to thousands. The greater part of them walk incredible distances 
under a burning sun, or are closely packed in stifling carts crammed to suffo- 
cation by human beings. Thus they struggle along on indifferent roads or no 
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roads atall. Their food is poor at the best ; they drink pernicious arrack, fer 
menting toddy, or offensive tank and well-water, which are still more poisonous. 
They sleep in their foul conveyances, or lie exposed on the bare ground, chilled 
by dews and cold night winds. Finally, they arrive weary and exhausted at 
Ramisseram, to the number of 130,000 every ordinary year; many more every 
twelfth year, and still more every sixtieth year. To this a large addition must 
be made for those who have failed to reach the goal ; for thousands of graves, 
unseen because unmarked, exist along all the roads pursued by these pilgrims. 

A great ablution is performed at the sacred island, accompanied with prayers, 
joining of the hands, throwing up water toward the sun, and numerous other 
rites. Every part of the person is thoroughly scrubbed, the hair is scoured with 
mud and sand, the teeth are cleansed with a piece of soft wood chewed into a 
rude brush, while mud or sand is used as tooth powder ; their clothing is washed 
and generally put on again without drying. Still, their life on shore is filthy in 
the extreme, and the ground for miles around is covered with their offal. 

But, perilous as is the journey thither, the home-stretch is even more fraught 
with danger. No longer borne up by excitement, ill fed, wearied and poor (in 
addition to their expenses, they have also given large fees to the priests), they 
listlessly occupy the same infected vehicles which brought them, and return to 
the filthy camping grounds previously defiled by themselves. Forced marches 
knock up both man and beast; and, foot-sore and down-hearted, they fall an 
unresisting prey to sickness, for the public roads and thoroughfares are saturated 
with the foul elements of epidemic disease. From these great festivals cholera 
almost always accompanies the homeward-bound pilgrims. The villages visited 
on their route become infected by them, and their gradual dispersion to their 
homes is the immediate means of distributing the disease 

But the sad fate of so many pilgrims deters none, says Bruce, so great is the 
glory of those who return in safety. They march stark naked through their 
native towns, accompanied by flags and music, and followed by crowds of men, 
women, and children, who offer incense and prayers to them, and worship them 
as superior beings. They have wasted months in their dangerous and painful 
pilgrimages, have borrowed money at a high rate of interest, pledged all their 
property, and become impoverished for life; but they have secured a claim in 


. 


paradise. 
Due west of Madras, and forty miles south of the great city of Bellary, are 
the ruins of the ancient city of Bigginuggar. This was the last capital of the 
huge Hindoo Empire, before it was completely overrun by the Mahommedans. 
Its ruined walls can still be traced in many directions, and to great distances, 
For miles and miles one treads on steps, pavements, pillows, capitals, and cor- 
nices, displaced or fallen, and all mingled in great confusion. A vast population 
and a wealthy civilization once existed here ; but naught now remains save one 
large pagoda. This is kept in good repair, and a pilgrimage is made to it annually 
by crowds of devout Hindoos, who also hold a huge fair in this wild scene, 
which is beautified by thick, wild shrubbery, aglow with flowers of the most 
brilliant colors, ovr which many tall palm trees wave their graceful branches. 
Unlike the silent and long-forsaken temples of Egypt and Greece, this temple 
is still visited by multitudes of enthusiastic worshippers. The sounds of bells, 
gongs, sacred shells, and shrill pipes still indicate the hours of attendance at 
the shrine. Numerous priests officiate amid a din of discordant music, the 
smoke of ghee, cocoanut oil, and more fragrant incense. They still utter invo- 
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cations, practice incantations and receive the votive offerings of deluded wor- 
shippers. These are followed by ablutions in the sacred river Tomboodra, whicb 
flows past the ruined town, similar to those which prevail at Ramisseram and 
Hurdwar, and by processions of the idol cars like those of Juggernaut and Con- 
jeiveram ; but the cars are of black granite, ornamentally carved and beautifully 
executed. 

English physicians have long since decided that this great fair of Bigginug- 
gar is another prolific source of cholera. We have already pointed out many 
of the causes of the disease at these festivals; but, we have still to mention 
that much of the food used by the devotees is prepared and sold by the priests 
in the temples. Dr. Nardoo says it is always greasy, often acrid, and sometimes 
almost putrid. The pilgrims eat it with eagerness, taking no notice of its con- 
dition, taste, or quality, as they are deeply impressed that any scrutiny is blas- 
phemous. They drink very sour tyre, and they feel themselves refreshed and 
very much satisfied for the first twenty-four hours. But on the second or third 
day all the causes of diarrhoea and cholera, viz., bad food, acid drinks, wet clothes, 
exposure to the night air, exhaustion, dissipation, absence of surface cleanliness 
and drainage, begin their operation, and soon attain great intensity. The citadel 
of Bellary is only a few miles away from Bigginuggar, and, in consequence, since 
1818 up to the present time, cholera has never, for a single year, been absent 
from Bellary. It is situated on a granite rock five hundred feet high. On its 
bare surface only a scanty vegetation grows, and the soil at its base is equally 
sterile and dried up beneath the fiery rays of the Indian sun. There are no 
marshes, rivers, or dense and exuberant vegetation, which may afford cholera a 
congenial soil ; but the burial place of each successive English regiment bears 
sad testimony to its permanent and unrelaxed activity. The disease prevails 
severely in the barracks on the rock, in the native town and bazaars immediately 
adjoining it, and breaks out every year just after the festival at Bigginuggar. 

We have seen that cholera is brought into the city of Bombay every year, 
from ninety-four shrines in the Presidency; and from Bombay the disease is 
frequently distributed up the Persian Gulf to Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
Also up the Red Sea to Mecca and Medina, and from thence to Suez, Cairo, 
Alexandria, and to all the countries in Asia, Africa, and Europe, bordering on 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

The river Ganges is lined with sacred places, from its mouth in the Bay of 
Bengal up to its origin in the Himalaya Mountains. Sougar Island, Gaya, 
Patna, Benares, and Allahabad, all have vast pilgrimages made to them every 
year, to and from which cholera is often carried. But the most sacred spot of 
all, on the Ganges, is Hurdwar, where the river first emerges from the mountains 
and descends into the plains which it is to fertilize and bless. We condense the 
following account from Robertson, Jaquemont, Bruce, Perceval, Fergusson, and 
others. The Ganges is a holy river to the Hindoo, being supposed by him to 
come down directly from heaven. In the poetical language of the Rama-yana, 
“its bright waters fall flashing from Paradise upon the peaks of the mountains, 
while genii and many of the heavenly host, clothed in their gleaming garments 
stand gazing upon it. The cloudless air about it shines with the light of one 
hundred suns; the skies are coruscated with vivid colors; the earth gleams 
on every side with its white foam ; Vishnu’s stairs are beside it, by which the 
souls of the elect can alone ascend to heaven. Its waters are not only pure, but 


also wash away all sin, spot, or stain.” 
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Great is the fame of the Hurdwar waters throughout Hindostan. Rich 
Hindoos and rajahs drink no other ; and the idols in all the large temples are 
daily bathed in it. To supply this large demand, hundreds and thousands ot 
merchant pilgrims are on the road, to and from it, all the year round. They have 
wicker-work baskets containing bottles of or for the sacred fluid, slung on bamboo 
poles across their shoulders, crying as they go, “Glory, oh! Glory to Mother 
Ganges.” They convey this precious fluid to all parts of India, however 
distant, and have the great advantage of combining spiritual with temporal 
profit, for the sacred character of the pilgrimage is not lessened by the motive 
which prompts it; fees to the Brahmins regulate all that. But the water 
must be guaranteed as genuine. Hence many priests are stationed at the river 
head, whose sole business it is, for a suitable remuneration, to place seals on the 
mouths of the bottles, which attest its genuineness. 

To die anywhere on the banks of the Ganges is bliss, but to die at Hurd- 
war is greater happiness and securer salvation, for there are the invisible stairs 
of Vishnu, which, like Jacob’s ladder, are surrounded by angels, and by which 
alone the spirit can ascend to Paradise. Besides this constant stream of pil- 
grims, Hurdwar has its annual festival in March, when several hundreds of 
thousands of devotees assemble there. A still greater festival, called the 
Coombh Mela, is held every twelfth year, when Jupiter is in the sign of Aquarius, 
and the waters are troubled by some more sacred influence. It is at this critical 
period, says an English writer, that the deepest religious feelings of the people 
are stirred, and the pilgrimage is supposed to be of the highest efficacy, so that 
from one and a half to three millions of people then set out for Hurdwar. Every 
village sends forth its little band of devotees, every man and woman of which 
carries a bamboo stick slung with water bottles to bring back a supply of holy 
water. Step by step the humble pilgrims patiently plod their five hundred or 
one thousand miles, for distance is but little regarded by these enthusiasts. 
The roads are thronged, and the whole people of India seem passing in proces- 
sion, in a ceaseless stream. They go by on foot, in every kind of vehicle, and 
on every sort of animal. Some ride in the rattling bhylee, or pony-cart ; others 
in the stately ruth, or sedan chair on wheels ; in easy-going palanquins ; and in 
the humble hackeries, or bullock wagons. They go by on horses, camels, ele- 
phants, and bullocks. They are mostly dirty and half-clad barbarians, but in 
the midst of the ragged crowd a rajah, or chief, passes from time to time, pre- 
ceded by mace bearers, carrying silver maces, and followed by many retainers. 
He is mounted on a splendidly caparisoned elephant, in a silver howdah. Eight 
or ten other elephants follow behind with housings of gold, moving with slow 
and solemn step, amid the clanging of bells, which hang from their sides, and 
the flashing of peacock’s tails, which are waved over the heads of the rajah and 
his officers. Then come camels with velvet saddle-cloths, bearing the roya) 
drums, succeeded by richly caparisoned led horses. Before, behind, and around 
are foot soldiers, with spear and matchlock ; and horsemen armed with sword, 
shield, and lance. Finally, comes the rag-tag-and-bob-tail of menials, either trudg 
ing through the dirt and dust, or mounted on small ragged ponies, or big, half- 
starved horses. Large parties of the wild-looking natives of the great Indian 
desert go by with long strings of camels, and gay zemindars prance along on 
spirited horses, whose legs are painted of various colors, and manes and tails 
gaily painted and decorated. 

Finally, Hurdwar is reached, and is found to present picturesque features 
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which can scarcely be surpassed ; fine bursts of scenery greeting the eye at 
every point. The gorge of the river is surrounded by landscapes of almost in- 
comparable beauty, while the splendid piles and peaks of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, rising in the background, give wild sublimity to the scene. A splendid 
esplanade runs along the banks of the river, and a handsome range of buildings 
extends back of it, while the dense woods of the forest reach up to the town and 
unite their verdant avenues to the arched gateways and pillared colonnades 
of the streets. Some portion of the rapturous delight with which the Hindoo 
devotees hail the first sight of the Ganges must be attributed to the loveliness of 
these combinations of mountain, forest, and gushing river. Be this as it may, 
they rend the air with shouts of “Glory, oh! Glory to Mother Ganges! Ram, 
Ram! Bom, Bom, Mahadeo,” as they perceive and reach the source of the 
sacred waters. 

The rich, of course, carry their tents with them ; but the poor must be con- 
tented with the bare ground and the shelter of a tree. The whole country 
around is quickly converted into a vast camp, without the slightest sanitary 
regulation, and in which Arabs, Ceylonese, Persians, Tartars, Afghans, and 
Sihks mingle with people from all parts of India. Hurdwar is also so famous 
as a horse-mart that English officers are regularly sent there on remount duty. 
There they find Arabs who have crossed over from Muscat with strings of two 
thousand horses ; Persians, with their delicate and slender-limbed steeds, with 
silky manes and tails ; and many stalwart brutes from Cabul. Camels, drome- 
daries, buffaloes, cows and sheep are paraded for sale; also, many beautiful 
Persian cats and dogs. Various wild animals are on exhibition, such as bears, 
leopards, and deer of every kind, from the stately nylghau down to the most 
diminutive species. Elephants of all grades are brought there, from the impos- 
ing thorough-bred, which can maintain its speed for one hundred miles without 
pause, down to the humble and dejected pad-elephant. Tigers are exhibited in 
cages ; wild asses are brought down from Thibet; and rhinoceroses are led 
about. 

The air is filled with the creaking of merry-go-rounds ; dancing bears, and 
performing goats are numerous ; so are snake charmers, with cobras hanging 
from their necks and arms. Wild Tartars go through grotesque evolutions, and 
nautch girls dance indecently on raised platforms. 

There is a great din and clamor in this Babel-like assemblage. Every mer- 
chant strives to sell his wares by the most clamorous commendations. The 
pilgrims, too, are lively and energetic, and the spectator is soon half stupefied 
by the tremendous exhibitions of the power of the human lungs. The noises 
are supereminently astounding, and no ordinary account of din and dissonance 
can convey the faintest idea of the uproar that prevails. Even the ringing of 
bells, the firing of cannon, and the loud huzzas of the mob are often drowned in 
the wild and continuous discord which prevails. The bawling and drumming of 
the fakirs never cease, and are intermixed with sudden blasts from horrid 
trumpets and conch shells, and by the beating of gongs. The animals neigh, 
bellow, grunt, squeal, and roar with unusual vehemence, and this tumult con- 
tinues both night and day, without the slightest interval of quiet; for the instant 
that the breath of a devotee fails, he applies himself to his bell, ringing with 
astounding clamor, till his lungs can come in play again. The whole hillside at 
the back of the town is also pierced with temple chambers, to which the worship- 
pers climb by means of ladders, and there keep up the same kind of noises 
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Sacred drums are beaten above, below, and around ; and there is a great ringing 
of bells and clashing of cymbals, in addition to the shouts, hum, and motion of 
the vast multitude. 

The principal street leading to the river is filled with a dense crowd, and the 
moving mass is gay with brilliant coloring. The brightest greens, yellows, blues 
and reds flash in the sunlight, for even the children are decked out with crimson 
jackets, green trowsers, red skull caps and yellow shoes, all covered with much 
gold embroidery. Rich bankers go about in huge sedan chairs, which are 
superbly ornamented, hung all around with bells, and drawn by magnificent white 
bullocks. Closely-shut and guarded palanquins convey native ladies of rank 
down to the river side, or to some of the numerous temples. Many fakirs are 
also seen, whose sole dress consists of half a cocoanut shell and a piece of string. 
Rank odors rise up from the steaming crowd. 

The English government have widened the steep, narrow and tortuous descent 
to the river, and laid down a broad and easy flight of stairs. On the lowest step 
are seated the Brahmin barbers, who shave the heads and faces of the intending 
bathers, for every hair shorn off secures the devotee a thousand years in paradise, 
provided he gives the priest a suitable fee. Many wooden floats or platforms ex- 
tend out some distance into the river, -with spaces between them, in which each 
bather dips himself; but every additional plunge in the water must be followed 
by an equivalent donation to the Brahmins. When the pilgrim returns from the 
sacred waters, a priest dabs a mark upon his forehead, with paint kept for that 
purpose in a smail brass dish, for which payment is also demanded. Finally, 
when the devotee has paid the priests for sealing a few bottles of genuine Ganges 
water, he is at liberty to worship at the different shrines in the village, and make 
farther offerings of money, rice and flowers. 

Cholera has ‘frequently originated at Hurdwar, and notably so during the last 
year; and has always been carried up to Cabul, Persia, Central Asia and Russia. 
The “ London Lancet” of July, 1867, says: “ There never was, perhaps, a more 
forcible illustration of the doctrine that cholera travels along the line of human 
intercourse than that supplied by recent occurrences in April, May and June, at 
Hurdwar and its vicinity. One of those well-known great native gatherings took 
place ; cholera appeared ; the vast assemblage, three millions in number, broke 
up; and the people dispersed toward their homes, spreading the disease along the 
whole line of their routes. From Hurdwar, as from a centre, did the disorder radi- 
ate outward in the diverging lines taken by these pilgrims.” The Indian 
correspondent of the “ British Medical Journal” of June 8, 1867, also writes: 
“The returning Hurdwar pilgrims seem to be carrying the cholera poison with 
them in all directions, and despite of every precaution to keep them out of the 
English military stations, by means both of a cordon of police and the troopers of 
the Bengal cavalry, some of them managed to get into the bazaar of the Ninety- 
fourth regiment of white troops, at Umballa, only twenty miles north-west of 
Hurdwar. About thirty cases of cholera soon occurred, including three medical 
officers, one lieutenant, a few white troops, and many camp followers. Up to 
April 19, 1867, it was known that 269 cases of cholera had occurred in one col- 
umn of pilgrims coming toward Umballa, and many more deaths are recorded 
in all the numerous bands which pursued this and other directions.” 

The great towns of Lodianna and Lahore, which, like Umballa, lie to the 
north-west of Hurdwar, were reached next in order. From Lahore the cholera 
spread in a direct line to the north-west, along the grand trunk road which leads 
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to Attock and Peshawur. The “London Medical Times and Gazette” says: 
“During the present epidemic (1867), Peshawur, the border town, or extreme 
advanced post of all North-western India, has suffered most severely. Ten per 
cent. of the troops have already been attacked, and fifty-eight per cent. of these ~ 
have died.” 

From Peshawur, in 1867, the disease again followed its accustomed line of 
travel through the Khyber pass, and along the Cabul River, to the city of Cabul. 
From thence it continued on the beaten road by way of Herat to the holy city of 
Mesched, to Teheran in Persia, and to Southern Russia. It also diverged to 
the north-east from Cabul along the other great line of caravan trade which leads 
through the large cities of Balkh, the sacred city of Bokhara, to Khiva and 
Eastern Russia. 

These facts are especially interesting, as the general belief has been that 
cholera is always blown over the tops of the Himalaya Mountains into Central 
Asia, and from thence is conveyed by the same agency to Russia and the rest of 
Europe. But it is well proven that it invariably steals along the mountain 
passes from India, in company with numerous caravans of traders and pil- 
grims. 

Of all these passes, that at Attock, where the Cabul River makes its junction 
with the Indus, is the most important; for it is the first break which occurs in 
the Himalaya Mountains for the space of over 1,000 miles, and forms the sole 
line of travel and commerce between Hindostan and Central Asia for all that 
great distance. As there is no other convenient inlet or outlet on the northern 
boundary of India, all the invasions and conquests of Hindostan have neces- 
sarily taken place along this same route, from the times of the Assyrians under 
Queen Semiramis, B. C. 2000, down to very modern times. Alexander the 
Great crossed the river Indus at Attock, B. C. 350. The Tartar and Mogul 
Tartars, under Tamerlane and Timour, did the same. Mahmoud made twelve 
different invasions of India along the line of the Cabul River, and through the 
Khyber pass down to Attock. The Persians also came down this way under 
Nadir Shah; and the Afghans have advanced and retreated on the same road 
scores and scores of times. The disastrous campaign of the English up to 
Cabul in 1841, led over the same track. Hence, we are not surprised to find 
that the sides of the road between Attock and Cabul are covered for many miles 
with the graves and tombs of these invaders and marauders. The line of cara- 
van travel is sometimes so thickly strewn with cholera corpses that the camels 
have to tread upon or stumble over them, for as many as 300 persons out of 
1,000 have been known to perish of cholera on one trip. Although the remains 
of the poor are simply dropped on the line of march, the bodies of the rich are 
carried on camels for days, weeks, and even months, until their home or some 
sacred spot is reached. As many as a hundred camels are sometimes employed 
in carrying the dead of one caravan. 

The next great town beyond Attock is Peshawu:. This is the extreme 
north-western border town of India. It is the greatest frontier station and the 
most important town in that portion of Asia; for it is the great outlet and 
channel of the land commerce, and of the import and export trade between 
India, Central Asia, and the West. Of course, cholera is frequently brought to 
it, and considerable ingenuity has been exerted by the military authorities to 
make it a favorite haunt of the disease. The town is situated in an extensive 
valley, and the military cantonments have been cleverly placed near a large 
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marsh. Artificial irrigation and sewerage are deftly carried on by means of open 
sluices and drains ; while the hospitals and barracks are not only conveniently 
placed near the largest and filthiest of these ditches, but also on very low ground, 
considerably beneath the bed of the sewers, so that there is a constant leakage 
and soakage of filthy fluids into the lower stories of these buildings. 

This is the only route by which cholera escapes into Central Asia, ravages 
Persia and Independent Tartary, and reaches Russia. 

Cabul-is the first great town in Central Asia, over the border, and to the 
north-west of Hindostan. It is the grand centre of the trade between Persia, 
Central Asia, and Russia on the one side, and India on the other. 

Although Cabul is called the “ City of One Hundred Thousand Gardens,” 
parts of it are exceedingly filthy ; and cholera gathers fresh strength there, espe- 
cially when brought by the Lohanee Afghans, who employ no less than 8,000 
men, 10,000 oxen of transport, and 30,000 camels in the trade between Cabul 
and India. All of these reach Cabul early in June, in time to dispatch their 
investments to Balkh and Bokhara, in Central Asia, on the one hand, and to 
Herat and Persia on the other. Cholera is often brought up to Cabul from 
Hurdwar and other parts of India, by these great caravans ; and from thence car- 
ried on to Persia, Central Asia, Independent Tartary, and to Russia. Thus the 
cholera of 1817, which commenced low down the Ganges, near Calcutta, in 
August, died out in Northern India in the fall. It recommenced there in the 
spring of 1818, and arrived in Afghanistan in the autumn, where it soon ceased, 
but broke out again in the spring of 1819, and reached Cabul. It traversed the 
northern part of Persia in 1820, and arrived at its capital, Teheran, about seventy 
miles below the foot of the Caspian Sea, in 1821. From Teheran it was forwarded 
up to Astrakhan in Russia, situated near the mouth of the Volga; where it debouches 
into the northern end of the Caspian, in 1823. 

The epidemic of 1827 reached Cabul in the spring of 1828, and was carried 
on to Teheran in the fall of the same year. Its further western progress was 
arrested at Teheran by the approach of winter ; but it reappeared there in the 
middle of June, 1829, and was again carried up to Astrakhan, both in July, 1829, 
and August, 1830. 

A branch of the same epidemic also passed from Cabul to Balkh in the 
spring of 1828, and arrived at Bokhara in the fall of the same year. It broke 
out in Khiva in the spring of 1829, and was carried from thence to Orenburg, on 
the Ural River, in Russia, in August, 1829. 

The great pandemic of 1844 reached Afghanistan from the north-western 
provinces of India, coming up from Hurdwar and Lahore, and again reached 
Cabul early in June. One column of the disease was carried to Herat in July, 
and to Mesched in September, where it died out in the fall and winter. It re- 
appeared at Teheran and Asterabad almost simultaneously in May, 1845, from 
whence it was again carried up to Astrakhan in Russia. The other column was 
forwarded from Cabul to Balkh in August, 1844; reached Bokhara in Septem-, 
ber, and reappeared at Khiva in the spring of 1845, from whence it was again 
carried to Orenburg. The epidemic of 1851 reached Bokhara and Khiva in 
1853. That of 1867 arrived at both places in the fall of the same year. 

Joun C. Peters, M. D. 





WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


GET, GOTTEN. IRREGULAR VERBS. SUNSET. MISUSED WORDS. 


F Horace’s dictum were unconditional, and common usage were the abso- 
I lute and rightful arbiter in all questions of language, there would be no hope 
of improvement in the speech of an ignorant and degraded society, no right- 
ful protest against its mean and monstrous colloquial phrases, which, indeed, 
would then be neither mean nor monstrous ; the fact that they were in use being 
their full justification. The truth is, however, that the authority of general usage, 
or even of the usage of great writers, is not absolute in language, but is subject, 
in a certain degree, to etymological and logical tests; that is, to trial by the 
standards of history and of reason. There is a misuse of language which no 
authority, however great, and which no usage, however general, can justify. 

Get.—There is hardly another word to the use of which the foregoing re- 
marks will so well apply as they do to the verb get, which, orfe of the most willing 
and serviceable of our vocal servants, is one of the most ill-used and imposed 
upon—which is indeed made a servant of all work, even by those who have the 
greatest retinue of words at their command. Leaving out of view the ignorant, the 
coarse, and the careless, men who ought to speak the best English, and who 
generally do so, use the word get—the radical, essential, and inexpugnable mean- 
ing of which is the attainment of possession by voluntary exertion—to express 
the ideas of possessing, of receiving, of suffering, and even of doing. In all 
these cases the word is misused. A man gets riches, gets a wife, gets children, 
gets well (after falling sick), and, figuratively, gets him to bed, gets up, gets to his 
journey’s end—in brief, gets anything that he wants and successfully strives 
for. But we constantly hear educated people speak of getting crazy, of getting 
a fever, and even of getting a flea on one. A man hastening to the train will 
say that he is afraid of getting left, and tell you afterward that he did or did not 
get left—meaning that he is afraid of being left, and that he was or was not left. 

The most common misuse of this word, however, is to express simple pos- 
session. It is said of a man that he has got this, that, or the other thing, or 
that he has not got it; what is meant being simply that he has it, or has it 
not—the use of the word got, being not only wrong, but needless. If we mean 
to say that a man is substantially wealthy, our meaning is completely expressed 
by saying he has a large estate, or he has a handsome property. We do not 
express that fact a whit better by saying he has got a large estate; we only 
pervert a word which, in that case, is at least entirely needless, and is probably 
somewhat more than needless. For it is quite correct to say, in the very 
same words, that by such and such a business or manceuvre the man has got a 
large estate. Possession is completely expressed by have; get expresses at- 
tainment by exertion. Therefore there is no better English than, Come, let us 
get home, but to say of a vagrant that he has got no home is bad. So we read, 
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“ Foxes have holes; birds of the air have nests; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head””—not have got holes, have got nests, hath not got where 
to lay his head. The phrase, He got the property through-his mother or by his 
wife, is common, but is incorrect. An estate inherited is not gotten. The cor- 
rect expression is, That property came to him through his mother, or by his 
wife. This word has a very wide range, but the boundaries which it cannot 
rightfully pass are very clearly defined. 

There is among some persons not uneducated or without intelligence a doubt 
about the past participle of got-—gotten, which produces a disinclination to its 
use. I am asked, for instance, whether gotten, like proven, belongs to the list 
of “words that are not words.” Certainly not. Prove is what the grammars call 
a regular verb ; that is, it forms its tenses upon the prevailing system of Eng- 
lish verbal conjugation, which makes the perfect tense in ed. It is in this respect 
like Jove, the example of regular verbal conjugation given in most grammars; 
and one might as well say that Mary /oven John as that John’s love for Mary 
was not proven. But get is, in the words of the grammars, an irregular verb ; 
that is, it forms its preterite and its past participle by a real inflection of the 
present indicative ; thus—get, gat, gotten. The number of these irregular verbs, 
having what is well called a strong preterite, is large in our language, of which 
they are a very fine and characteristic feature, and one that we should solicitously 
preserve with all their original, native traits unchanged. They are all pure 
English, and, if I remember rightly, all monosyllables. Such are do, did, done; 
begin, began, begun ; write, wrote, written ; eat, ate, eaten ; drink, drank, drunken; 
shake, shook, shaken; break, brake, broken; fall, fell, fallen; speak, spake, 
Spoken; bid, bade, bidden ; sit, sat, sitten; get, gat, gotten. Upon no point of 
language does the carelessness of intelligent and educated people lead them more 
frequently into error than upon that of the use of the perfect tense and the past 
participle of these common English verbs. A dozen pages of this magazine 
might easily be filled with examples of this confusion, taken from the works 
of authors of well-deserved eminence. The verb write suffered very fre- 
quently in this respect at the hands of British writers of ihe last century, 
and of the early part of the present. Thus Sterne says, “ At the close of such 
a folio as this wrote for their sake.” We can forgive Yorick such errors as this, 
because of the many charming pages that he has written for our sake ; but it 
was committed by hundreds of others who have not his claims upon our forbear- 
ance. This mistake, by-the-by, is rarely made by writers on this side the water. 
Pope opens his “ Messiah” with an error of this kind into which he frequently 


falls. 
Rapt into future times the band Jegun, 
A virgin shall conceive and bear a son. 


He should, of course, have written degan ; and if the need of a rhyme were 
pleaded and admitted as his excuse in this instance, it would not avail in the 
following passage in his “Essay on Criticism,” where, of all places! he makes 
the blunder at the beginning of a line, in the body of which he weakens a pret- 
erite and an expression together : 


In the fat age of pleasure, wealth and ease, 
Sprung [sprang] the rank weed, and ¢hriv’d [throve] with large increase. 


Again, in the same poem, he has the following couplet, without the excuse of 
thyme, making, indeed, the blunder in two words which would have rhymed as 
well if properly used: 
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A second deluge learning thus o’er-7xs [o’er-ran], 
And the monks finished what the Goths degun [began]. 
So Savage, in his “ Wanderer,” is guilty of the same tault, in mere wanton- 
ness, it would seem, or ignorance : 


From Liberty each nobler science sprung [sprang], 
A Bacon brighten’d and a Spenser sung [sang]. 


And Swift writes, “the sun has rose,” “will have s¢o/e it,” and “have mis- 
took.” For the sake of illustration, I cite the following instance of the right use 
of the strong preterite and past participle in the same sentence : 

A certain man made a great supper, and dade many ; and sent his servant at supper- 
time to say to them that were didden, Come : for all things are now ready.—Luke xiv., 17. 

The confusion of the preterite and the past participle of do, which is so fre- 
quent among entirely illiterate people—He done it, for He did it, and He has did 
it, for He has done it—provokes a smile from those who themselves are guilty 
of exactly corresponding errors. For instance, He degua well, for He began 
well, His father had dade him to go home, for His father had bidden him to go 
home, and The jury has sa¢ a long while, for ‘he jury has sitten a long while. 
Thus, got having by custom been poorly substituted for ga¢, so that we say He 
got away, instead of He gat away, many persons abbreviate goffen into got, say- 
ing He had go#, for He had gotten; and hence the doubt whether go/fen is not 
really like Proven, a word which is no word. But got being the preterite of geé, 
as did is of do, He had gof is an error of the same class as He had did; and if, 
on the other hand, go¢ is the past participle of get, as done is of do, He got is 
really no worse than He done—only more common among people of some educa- 
tion. Among such people we too often hear He had rode, for He had ridden, 
and, perhaps, most frequently of all of this class of errors, I had drank, for I 
had drunk, or (better) I had drunken, and I drunk, for I drank. 

Sit, one of the verbs a confusion in the use of parts of which has just been 
remarked upon, is confounded with another word, se¢,as most of my readers 
well know. The commoner mistakes upon this point I pass by; but some pre- 
vail among people who fancy that they are very exquisite in their speaking. 
Most of us have heard and laughed at the story of the judge who, when counsel 
spoke of the setting of the court, took him up with, “ No, brother, the court 
sits; hens set.” But I fear that some of us have laughed in the wrong place; 
for in this case the court did not understand herself, although she thunk she did. 
Hens do not set; they sit, as the court does, and frequently to better purpose. 
No phrase is commoner than “a setting hen,” and none more incorrect. A hen 
sits to hatch her eggs, and, therefore, is a sitting hen. S7¢ is an active, but an 
intransitive verb—a very intransitive verb—for it means to put one’s self in a 
position of rest. Se/ is an active, transitive verb—very active and very transi- 
tive—for it means to cause another person or thing to sit, willy-nilly. A school- 
ma’ain will illustrate the intransitive verb by sitting down quietly, and then the 
transitive by giving a pupil a setting-down which is anything but quiet. This 
setting-down is metaphorical, and is borrowed from the real physical setting- 
down which children sometimes have, much to their astonishment. The princi- 
pal parts of one of these verbs are sit, sat, setten ; but of the other, the present, 
preterite, and the past participle, are in form the same, se¢. Many persons for- 
get this, and use sa¢ as the preterite of se¢, thus: She sa¢ her pitcher down upon 
the ground. But as we read in our translation of Matthew’s Gospel (chap. xxi.), 
it was prophesied that Christ should come “sitting upon an ass,” and, therefore, 
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his disciples took a colt and “they se¢ him thereon.” On the other hand, some 
persons use the preterite of se¢ for that of sit, ¢. g., I went in and se¢ down; 
while others have invented one labor-saving monosyllable for both these hard- 
worked verbs. For instance, “I went to meet him at his office sharp on time, and 
sot [sat] down and waited for him, and sot, and sot, and sot ; and when he came 
in he sot [set] me down that his time was right, because he’d sot [set] his watch 
that morning by the City Hall clock.” I have heard the word thus used by an 
estimable and not unintelligent merchant. As far as the poultry yard is concerned, 
the hen-wife se¢s the hen, but the hen sz#s. The use of the former word for the 
latter in this case is so common, and I have heard it defended so stoutly by in- 
telligent people, that I shall not only refer to the dictionaries those of my read- 
ers who care to consult them, but cite the following examples in point: 
As the partridge sitteth on eggs and hatcheth them not, etc. 
Jeremiah, xvii., rr. Tr. 1611. 


And birds sz¢ brooding in the snow. 
Love’s Labors Lost, iv., 3. 


Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sa¢’st brooding on the vast abyss, 


And mad’st it pregnant. 
Paradise Lost, I., 21. 


When the nominative in a sentence requiring s/¢ or se¢ is not the subject of 
the action, the word is set; when the nominative is the subject, the word is s/t; 
a rule which, like most of its kind, is superfluous to those who can understand 
it, and useless to those who cannot. 

Sit and set, unlike /ie and Jay, which have the same relations with each other 
as the former have, and are subject to a like confusion, have no tenses or parti- 
ciples which are the same in form. 

There is one peculiarity in the use of the two former which is worthy of 
attention. We say that a man rises and sits; but that the sun rises and sets. 
For this use of set, which has prevailed since English was a language, and from 
which it would require an unprecedented boldness to deviate, there is no good 
reason. It is quite indefensible. Sets is no part of the verb s#¢,; and as to set- 
ting, the sun sets nothing. For we do not mean to say that he sets himself 
down, an expression which would not at all convey our apprehension of the 
gradual descent and disappearance of the great light of the world. If either of 
these words be used, we should, according to reason and their meaning, say the 
sun sits, the sun is sitting. 

I had supposed that this application of the verb se¢ to the sinking of the sun 
was inexplicable as well as unjustifiable, when it occurred to me that in the 
phrase in question se¢ might be a corruption of se¢#/e. On looking into the matter, 
I found that my conjecture had hit the mark. In tracing this corruption, it 
should be first observed that the Anglo-Saxon has both the verb sz¢¢an (sit) and 
settan (set). In coming to us, these words have not changed their signification 
in the least ; they have only lost a termination. Indeed, it is only the absence 
or the presence of this termination that makes them in the one case English, 
and in the other Anglo-Saxon. They have been used straight on, with the same 
signification by the same race for at least fifteen hundred years. But when 
that race spoke Anglo-Saxon they said neither the sun sets nor the sun sits ; 
but The sun settles, and sometimes The sun sirks ; and his descent they called 
not sunset or the sun setting, but the sun settling. Thus the passage in Mark’s 
“ Gospel,” c. i., v. 32, which is given thus in our Bible—* And at even, when the 
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sun did seé, they brought him all that were diseased,” etc., appears thus in the 
Anglo-Saxon version, “Soplice 8a hit was cefen geworden da sunne to sef¢/e 
eode.” That is, Verily when it was evening made when the sun to settle went. 
In Luke’s account of the same matter our version has, “ Now when the sun 
was setting; but the Anglo-Saxon “ Soplice da sunne asak”’—Verily when the 
sun sank down. In Genesis, c. xv., 17—“ And it came to pass when the sun 
went down,” we have again in the Anglo-Saxon version “ba pa da sunne eode to 
setle”-—when the sun went to settle; and in Deuteronomy xi., 30, “ by the way 
where the sun goeth down,” is in the Anglo-Saxon Bible “be bam wege be lié 
to sunnen se¢legange’’—by the way that lieth to the sun settle-going, or settling. 
And in Psalm cxiii., v. 3, “ From the rising of the sun unto the going down of 
the same” in Anglo-Saxon “ From sunnan uprine 038 to se¢/gang”—From sun’s 
uprising even to setle-going. The word seé/e in all these passages is not a verb 
but a noun ; and the exact meaning in each case is that the sun was going seat- 
ward—toward his seat. All the stronger, therefore, is the conclusion that it is 
right to say that the sun sits or takes his seat, and wrong to say that he sets: 
the clear distinction between the two Anglo-Saxon verbs si¢#an—to sit, to go 
down, and se¢¢an—to place in a seat, to fix, being remembered. 

This conclusion derives yet other support from the fact that in the passages 
of the Bible above cited, and in all others that I have examined in which the 
same fact is mentioned, the earlier English versions do not use se¢. Wycliffe’s 
version, made about A.D. 1385, Tyndale’s, A.D. 1536, Coverdale’s, A.D. 1535, 
and the Geneva version, A.D. 1557, have either “ when the the sun went down,” 
or “when the sun was down.” It is not until we reach the Rheims version, 
A.D. 1582, that we find “in the evening after sunset.” It would seem that the 
corruption of se¢¢/e into set, although prevailing in common speech, by which it 
had been handed down from the time when our language passed from its Anglo- 
Saxon into its early English period, and among vulgar writers, was not recog- 
nized by scholars until near the end of the sixteenth century. 

I offer, not dogmatically, but yet with a great degree_of confidence, this ex- 
planation of our singular use of the verb se¢ to express the descent of the sun 
to the horizon ; warning my readers at the same time that the definition of se¢ in 
dictionaries, as meaning to go down, to decline, to finish a course, are all based 
upon the presence, or rather the supposed presence of this word in the old and 
common phrase sumset, which is really an abbreviation of sus-settling, the mod- 
ern form of sunnan-setlgang. 

CHASTITY.—Priestcraft has caused a confusion of this word with continence 
—a confusion which has lasted for centuries, and may yet last for generations. 
Even such a priest-hater as Froude says of Queen Catherine that she was in- 
vited to take the vows, and enter what was called the re/igio Jaxa—a state, he 
adds, “in which she might live unincnmbered by obligation, except the easy one 
of chastity.” Does Mr. Froude mean that Catherine would have been chaster 
as a secular nun than she was as Henry’s wife? that a man is to look upon his 
mother or his wife as less chaste than his maiden aunt? He, of course, meant 
no such absurdity, but merely fell in with a bad usage. He should have said, 
except the easy obligation of continence. Chastity is a virtue. Continence, 
under some circumstances, is a duty; but is never a virtue, it being without any 
moral quality whatever. 

UtTTEeR.—This word is merely outer in another form. The outer, or utter, 
darkness of the New Testament is the darkness of a place completely outside 
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the realm of light. To utter is merely to put out, to put forth, or outside of 
the person uttering. Utter nonsense is that which is entirely outside the pale 
of reason. This outwardness is the essence of the word in all its legitimate 
uses, and in all its modifications. But some people seem to think that because, 
for instance, utter darkness is perfect darkness, and utter nonsense absolute 
nonsense, therefore, utter means perfect, absolute, complete. Thus, in a criti- 
cism in a literary paper upon a great picture, it is said of the color that “the 
effect is that of utter harmony;” and in one of Mrs. Edwards’s novels, she 
says of a girl and a man: “ Nelly’s nature fitted into his nature utterly.” This 
is sheer nonsense, unless we agree to deprive u¢/erly of its proper meaning, and 
make it do superfluous duty as a mere.strong synonyme of complete and perfect, 
which would be by just so much to impoverish and confuse our language. 

RECOLLECT is used by many persons wrongly for remember. When we do 
not remember what we wish to speak of we try to re-collect it. Mésrecollect 
appeared in a leading article in the “ Tribune” not long ago—a word hardly on 
a par with Biddy’s disremember. We either can or cannot recollect what we do 
not at once remember. We cannot recollect amiss, unless it be that we recol- 
lect the facts, but not in their proper order. 

EpIToRIAL.—An unpleasant Americanism for /eader or leading article, which 
name is given to the articles in newspapers upon the leading topics of the day. 
These articles are not generally written by the editor of the paper, although he 
is responsible for them; but so is he for the other articles, and for the corre- 
spondence. And even were the case otherwise, /eader or leading article would, 
none the less, be a good descriptive name for them, and editorial would be poor, 
both for its meagre significance, and for its conversion of an adjective into a noun. 

CONSIDER is sadly perverted from its true meaning by most of those who use 
it. Men will say that they do not consider Chief-Justice Chase’s course right in 
regard to the Democratic nomination—that they do not consider Mr. So-and-So 
a gentleman—and even that they do not consider gooseberry tart equal to straw- 
berry short-cake. Now, consider means to take counsel with the stars (con-with, 
sidera, the stars), to peer into the future by watching the heavens, and so to 
ponder, to contemplate. A court reserves its opinion that it may consider a 
question which it sometimes has for weeks under consideration. A business 
man asks until to-morrow to consider your proposition, and meantime he pon- 
ders it, 4 ¢. weighs it carefully, ruminates upon it. A man, whose ability, 
character, or position gives weight to his opinion is a man of consideration, be- 
cause what he says is worthy to be considered ; and whatever is large enough or 
strong enough to deserve serious attention is considerable. All this fine and 
useful sense of the word is lost by making it a mere synonyme of think, suppose, 
or regard, 

Mother Goose, not so remarkable for continuity of thought as for striking 
ideas, nevertheless, rarely, if ever, uses a word out of its proper meaning She 
is good authority upon the English language, and she affords this fine example 
of the proper use of the word under consideration: 

There was a piper, he’d a cow, 
And he’d no hay to give her: 


He took his pipe and play’d a tune— 
Consider, cow, consider. 


The cow considered very well, 
For she gave the piper a penny 
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That he might play the tune again 
Of corn-rigs are bonny. 

QuiTE means completely, entirely, in a finished manner. It is from the French 
guitté—discharged, and is akin to guts, the word used by players of games to 
mean that they are even with each other. Therefore, the common Americanism, 
quite a number, is unjustifiable. A cup or a theatre may be quite full ; and there 
may be quite a pint in the cup, or quite a thousand people in the theatre, and 
neither may be quite full. But xumder is an indefinite word which gwéfe cannot 
qualify. 

Locate is another Americanism which is insufferable to ears at all sensitive. 
If a gentleman chooses to say “I guess I shall locate in Muzzouruh,” mean- 
ing that he thinks he shall settle in Missouri, he has, doubtless, the right as a 
free and independent citizen of the United States to say so. Certainly /ocate 
and Muzzouruh should be left together; they are very fit company for each 
other. Locate is simply a big word for Place or settie; and a man for whom 
those words are not ample enough, may correctly speak of locating himself, his 
family or his business here or élsewhere. but /ocate without an object is suited 
to the use of those only who are too ignorant and too restless to settle anywhere. 

CALCULATE.—A very common misuse of this word should be corrected. I 
do not mean that of which the gentleman from the rural districts is guilty when 
he cahlc’lates he kin do a pooty good stroke of work for himself when he gets 
into the Legislatur, but that which prevails much more widely, and among people 
who think no small beer of their English, and who would say, for instance, that 
the nomination of Mr. Seymour to the Presidency is calculated to deprive his 
party of the votes of the Free Soil Democrats. It is calculated to do no such 
thing. Who needs to be told that no such object entered into the calculations 
of the leading Democrats? But this use of the word has even the very high 
authority of Goldsmith to support it: 


The only danger that attends the multiplicity of publications, is that some of them may 
be calculated to injure rather than benefit society. —Citizen of the World, Letter xxiv. 


Now, calculate means to compute, to reckon, to work out by figures, and, 
hence, to project for any certain end, the essential thought expressed by it in any 
connection, being the careful adjustment of means toan end. But Goldsmith did 
not mean that the authors of the books he had in mind intended to injure society, 
and wrote with that end in view. He did mean that these books might contain 
something that would do society an injury. Cadcu/ate used in this sense is only 
a big, wrongful pretender to the place of two much better words—/ikely and az. 
Goldsmith meant to express a fear that the books in question were likely to injure 
society ; and whether Governor Seymour’s nomination is likely to cost his party 
the Free-Soil-Democratic vote, is matter of opinion ; but whether it was calcu- 
lated to do so, is not. 

RESTIVE means standing stubbornly still, not frisky, as some people seem to 
think. A restive horse is a horse that balks; but horses that are restless are 
frequently called restive. Restiveness, however, is one sign of rebellion in 
horses. Thus, Dryden (quoted by Johnson) : 

The pampered colt will discipline disdain, 

Impatient of the lash, and restiff to the rein. 
Hence a misapprehension, by which those who did not understand the word 
were led to a complete reversion of meaning. 
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EsQuIrE.—To attempt to deprive any citizen of this democratic republic of 
his right to be called an esquire by whomsoever thinks fit so to call him, would be 
an outrage upon our free institutions, and I do not know but treason to the natu- 
ral rights of man, whatever they may be. Upon this subject I confess myself fit 
only to be a learner, and shall be very glad if any of my readers will tell me 
what he means when he addresses a note to John Dash, Esq., except that Mr. 
Dash shall think he means to be polite. 

ALLUDE is in danger of losing its peculiar signification, which is delicate 
and useful, by being used as a fine-sounding synonyme of say or mention. The 
Honorable gentleman from the State of Kokeeko (who is not an Apache Indian, 
as might reasonably be supposed from the name of the commonwealth which he 
represents, but a man of as pure English blood as the Earl of Derby, or John 
Bright, or Charles Francis Adams) speaking of the Honorable gentleman from 
the same State (who is likewise not’ an Indian), denounces him as a drunken 
vagabond and a traitor to his party. The latter rises and says that his colleague 
has alluded to him in terms just fit for such a scoundrelly son of a poor-house 
drab to use, but that he hurls back the Honorable gentleman’s allusions, and so 
forth, and so forth—any one of us can supply the rest, with the terms of the 
apology to the House the next day, coupled with the assurance that the words 
were used in their Kokeekokian sense. The spectacle is a sad one to gods and 
men, and also to all who have respect for the English language. For whatever 
may have been the case with the other words, a//ude and allusion were used in 
their Kokeekokian sense, certainly not in their English. Ad/ude (from /udo, 
ludere—to play) means to indicate jocosely, to hint at playfully, and so to hint at 
in a slight, passing manner. If you write to your friend and ask him to send 
back that umbrella that he took from your office the other day, and he replies 
that he does not know what you allude to, you may set down his respect fer 
English and the eighth commandment as about equal. Allusion is the by-play 
of language. A certain paper having said, some months ago, that a certain article 
in THE GALAXY was “respectably dull,” the writer thereof amused himself by 
turning off for the next number the following epigram, which has since lain aside 
unprinted : 

Some knight of King Arthur’s, Sir Void or Sir Null, 
Swears a trifle I wrote is respectably dull. . 
He is honest for once, through his weakness of wit, 
And he censures a fault that he does not commit ; 


For he shows by example—proof quite unrejectable— 
That a man may be dull without being respectable. 


Here the paper in question is not mentioned, but it is alluded to in such a man- 
ner that any person acquainted with the principal papers in New York could not 
mistake the one intended—which, by the way, is one that has done much during 
the last two years, by its ability, its independence, and its success, to render ob- 
solete the question, Why have we no “Saturday Reviews?” which used to be 
so frequently asked that the answer was once essayed in THE GALAXY. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





MISS FAITH. 


66 UR ideals, partially realized, are powers for good in our lives.” 

Miss Faith Langley, being my ideal woman, was a power in mine. I 
used to see her, Sundays, when I first became a teacher in the academy at 
Winton—a lady with delicate features, bright eyes, and sunny-brown hair. I 
remember I thought the face a grave one, sometimes, when it was lifted in 
earnest attention ; but if, after the service, she turned to speak to those about 
her, it seemed the very brightest and sweetest face in the world. 

Sometimes, in my solitary evening walks, I caught a glimpse of her black- 
robed figure on the street ; or, passing at dusk by the great, old-fashioned white 
house where she lived, saw the red glow of the fire lighting the walls within. 

It was a house that seemed to live a cheerful life of its own. It had yreat 
windows, made up of a multitude of little panes; a lawless woodbine ran over 
and around four of them, and the rose-vines on either side the door had climbed 
over, and were peering into them audaciously ; two irregular gables jutted out 
in the shadow of the elms; a spacious “ yard” was on one side, with a garden 
and stables back, and, on the other a dwarf hedge ran along the fence, leaving a 
narrow place for a straggling colony of irises and English violets that grew under 
the windows. 

When I first used to see the house, in the warm spring weather, the great 
door was usually open, letting one look in on a wide, sunny hall that ran through 
to the yard behind ; the old trees around it were getting their leaves, and the 
grass was rich with dandelions. 

Everybody in Winton knew Miss Langley, and loved her; so I made her 
acquaintance, through others, before I ever heard her speak. 

But one morning she came down to the school, bringing two poor children. 
She was standing in the corridor when I came down, at nine o’clock, and they 
were clinging to her skirts and crying. 

“ Are you Miss Fletcher?” she asked, looking up at me with a little smile. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“T have brought you two new scholars, and I expect they’re going to be the 
greatest scholars in the school. They have always been my picaninnies,” she 
continued, addressing the children more than me; “and they’re going to show 
how much picaninnies know.” Aren’t you, Jule?” 

“ Yes’m,” sobbed the poor little mite at her side, casting a fearful glance at 
me. 

“Won't you go in, then, with the lady and me?” Miss Faith asked, bending 
down to wipe the tears from the round cheeks. “See, Lizzie is ready.” 

After some demur, Jule suffered Miss Faith to lead her into the schoolroom, 
where she and Lizzie gazed about them with affrighted eyes. 

“ May they sit together?” asked Miss Langley, “and not have iessons till 
they get wonted ?” 
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“Oh, yes,” I said. “I know how it is with children; they want a day to 
look about.” 

I put them at an empty desk, where they sat, a miserable pair enough, with 
their odd, Irish faces drawn down dismally. 

“TI pity them so much,” said Miss Langley, when I came back, glancing at 
me for sympathy, “the poor, little, deserted things! They never have been 
used to restraint, Miss Fletcher ; you won’t mind if they are restless, will you?” 

“ No, certainly,” I said, following her tothe door. “ Restlessness is a disease 
prevailing among my children.” 

“I suppose so,” she said, laughing. “Shall you be at liberty this evening, 
Miss Fletcher? I should like to have you take tea with me, and hear about Jule 
and Lizzie ; I think they will interest you, as they do me.” 

I was only too happy to stop that night at the house that had so often at- 
tracted me, instead of going on a lonely pilgrimage over the road beyond to 
watch the sunset from Brixton Hill. It was a beautiful April evening of warm 
air and softened sunshine. The lilac hedges in the gardens were budded, and 
the cherry trees were white with bloom. 

As I turned in at the gate, 1 saw Miss Faith pacing back and forth in the 
hall beside a tiny old lady dressed in stiff, lustrous, black silk. Everything 
about this lady was dainty, from the ruffle at her throat to the silk gaiters ; her 
white hair was smoothed away under a plain muslin cap, and her slight hands 
clasped before her. As she came down the length of the hall, she looked like 
an ancient countess or court-lady, exiled and worn with years; and Miss Lang- 
ley, walking beside her in her light dress of grey, was like a sister of charity 
robbed of gloom. The latter hastened forward to meet me with a welcoming 
smile. 

“Thank you for coming, Miss Fletcher,” she said. “Walkin. This is Mrs. 
Wall. We were having our evening promenade.” 

Mrs. Wall lifted a pair of intensely black eyes a moment, and bent her head 
haughtily. Miss Faith led me into the parlor. 

“Sit down,” she said. ‘ Now I am afraid this fire will make you uncomfort- 
able. It’s one of my selfish peculiarities. I never can get along without a fire. 
Shall I raise the window ?” 

“ Not on my account ; I like a fire.” 

Miss Faith laughed. 

“ Then I ain sure we are kindred spirits, and I congratulate my fire on making 
your acquaintance. It sounds very heathenish to call one’s self a fire-worship- 
per, Miss Fletcher, but I believe I’m a little of one.” 

While she was gone with my hat and sacque, I looked about me. It was 
such a comfortable parlor! Large and lofty, with book-shelves covering one side 
of it, with a great red-tufted rug before the open fire, and a round table drawn 
close. There was a deep, windowed recess on either side the mantel, and ivy- 
framed, a quaint picture of the Madonna hanging in one of them. 

The room was peopled with pictures, some of them treasures of art ; a piano 
was in an alcove at the back, and between the front windows stood a lady’s desk 
and chair. One of the recesses seemed to be Miss Faith’s peculiar province, 
for a light table and chair were placed within it, and the window-ledge was 
strewn with books and work. She came back presently. 

“T told you Jule and Lizzie were some of my picaninnies,” she said. “That’s 
a queer expression ; but see if they’re not like picaninnies!” And sweeping 
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back a curtain, she let me look out on a plot of green where a crowd of poor 
children were tumbling and running, shouting and swinging from the branches 
of a ragged apple tree. 

“T don’t know if you like children as I do,” continued Miss Langley, watch- 
ing them with her peculiar bright smile ; “they are very interesting to me. I 
make a yearly bargain with my especial horde, that they shall let me do what I 
can for them. They dine with me by threes, in turn, and after dinner we have 
lessons. Jule and Lizzie were so especially bright that I got a notion of educat- 
ing them for teachers, and I thought the academy would be an improvement on 
the common schools; but it was a sore trial for them. How have they got 
through the day?” 

“Nicely,” I answered. “The scholars have quite patronized them.” 

“Oh I am very glad!” said Miss Faith. “I was afraid they might be inso- 
lent to them. How do you like Winton, Miss Fletcher ?” 

Mrs. Wall, who had been continually pacing up and down, paused at the 
door. 

“ Hear the birds sing, Faith!” she said; “they sing just as they used—as 
they used so many years ago. I wonder what’s the reason?” 

“ Perhaps they don’t learn new songs, dear,” said Miss Faith, softly, “ their 
old ones are so pretty !” 

“Ah,” murmured Mrs. Wall, letting her bright glance wander out of the 
door, “ perhaps it’s that! but it frets me—it makes me want to remember, and I 
never can—I never can!” 

Miss Faith went and took her hand gently. 

“We shall both remember sometime,” she said, in a low voice, “and know 
what it all meant.” 

“ Perhaps he'll tell me sometime, Faith—the time’s so long coming!” 

“Oh, not very long,” Miss Faith answered. “Won't you rest awhile, 
now?” 

“It’s a great pity Bridget is ringing the supper bell,” she continued, coming 
back to me; “there’s a glorious sunset; but, as practical folks say, ‘supper’s 
necessary and sunsets ain’t ;’ so we'll favor the first. Come, Mrs. Tina!” 

A gentleman was standing at one of the windows as we came into the din- 
ing-room—somewhat undersized, but ruddy and stoutly made, with strongly 
marked features, keen blue eyes, and a mass of iron-grey hair swept off his 
brow. The severe gravity of the face rendered it unattractive to an ordinary 
observer. 

Miss Faith introduced him simply as Mr. Canby. 

When we were seated, he said grace, the shortest and most effective I ever 
heard uttered. 

“ Oh God, give us kind hearts ; give us thankful and faithful hearts, and bless 


“ Mr. Canby,” said Miss Faith, when the meal had commenced, “how has 
Matthew managed with the tulips ?” 

“ Passably well. He wants experience. I looked to them.” 

“ But I can’t have you burdened with the care of my garden. Matthew must 
learn.” 

“The burden of a garden!” said Mrs. Wall, suddenly. “ What a light bur- 
den that must be!” 

“ The bees carry the most of it,” remarked Mr. Canby. 
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“You remember that little poem you read me?” said Miss Faith. “How, 

coming from the enchanted garden, 

The laden bees dropped sweetness from their wings, 

Upon the scentless flowers. 
That is such a pretty fancy! Are you fond of flowers and poetry, Miss 
Fletcher? I mean are you sentimental ?” 

“I’m somewhat inclined that way,” I admitted. 

“ Sense and sensibility approach nearly there,” observed Mr. Canby. 

“ Don’t they meet ?” Miss Faith suggested. 

“They never meet. One side or the other, always—and sense pays better.” 

“ Now, that is unjust,” said Miss Faith. “I have a mania for beauty myself, 
but if picaninny Martha was here, she would tell you how extremely practical I 
can be in case of need.” 

“ You are the exception to all my rules,” said Mr. Canby, looking at her with 
something like reverence ; “ yet exceptions prove rules.” 

“ And, speaking of picaninnies,” continued Miss Langley, “I believe they 
have all gone home. I told Bridget to givé them supper, but her life is a cata- 
logue of omissions.” 

When tea was over, and Miss Faith and I were in the parlor alone, I could 
not help remarking on the blessedness of silence after the everlasting clatter of 
school. 

“ Still one wants the privilege of choosing,” Miss Langley said. 

“ Are you ever lonely ?” I asked, in surprise. 

“Why I’m not exactly a ‘lone lorn creetur,’ ” she laughed ; “but I have my 
blue times, too ; now I’m going to tell you about Jule and Lizzie.” 

It was a simple story—a common one made uncommon by the eloquent tell- 
ing ; a story of drunken parents, a desolate home, and two lives starting all in 
the dark ; then the lives taken and set in the sunlight to learn how to grow. 

We sat there in the twilight, and talked a long time; it was nearly eight 
when I rose hastily, hearing merry voices at the gate. 

“Don’t hurry,” said Miss Faith, “or, if you must go, come to-morrow morn- 
ing, and let me show you the garden. It’s Saturday, isn’t it?” 

So I went back that night with the prospect of another time of pleasure. 


“Did you ever hear of the old lady who was afraid of a broom?” Miss 
Faith asked, as we came up from the garden the next morning. and paused at 
the gate. “There’s a resurrection of dust going on in the parlor, and I have 
been driven out as usual. Bridget glorifies dust; she routs it out of corners 
and leaves it floating about in the air, where it looks so pretty I half forgive her ; 
but I have an utter horror of Saturdays and brooms.” 

“Tf you are exiled,” I said, laughing, “it is to the land of lilies and clouds.” 

“Oh, they are great vagabonds, those clouds ; they can’t go along their streets 
like decent citizens, but they must straggle about like vagrants. Do you love 
violets, Miss Fletcher; here are some that camped in the wilderness, away 
from my flower settlement.” 

“ They are all the sweeter for it,” I said, putting them in my belt lovingly. 
“T shall make them tell me stories all day.” 

“Don’t have them prosy ones,” said Miss Faith. “Take some lilies to vary 
the tales a little. I see Bridget has relented and stopped sweeping.” 

I went away down the sunny street, and she paced back siowly to the house. 
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My visits at Miss Langley’s were frequent after this. Perhaps she saw that 
I loved to come, and opened the way; perhaps she had some little liking for me 
herself. She was always cordial and cheerful, always ready to sympathize, 
always working for others; so that I sometimes wondered if so unselfish and 
beautiful a life as hers had ever been lived; but as I knew her better, I found 
there were two Miss Faiths—one with a sturdy cheer about her, bright and 
vigorous, the other solitary and gentle, living in a wilderness of fancies. 

I went there one summer afternoon when I was tired with school duties. 
Miss Faith was not in the parlor, and I sat down to wait for her. Presently 
Fanny came in, bringing a dish of flowers. 

“Oh, it’s you, Miss Fletcher!” she said. “Miss Langley told me to ask 
you to stay the night if you came. Mrs. Wall’s sick.” 

“Sick?” said I. “ What is it?” 

“7 don’t know!” replied Fanny. “ Like she always is. She’s been pretty 
bad for a week.” 

So I took a solitary supper, then went back to the parlor and sat down alone 
to watch the twilight, thinking, witli a strange sense of wonder, how the dark 
was growing, and a life was growing, the one into night, the other into light. 

I passed a lonely evening. The clock was striking ten, and I was getting 
tired of moonlight and reverie, when I heard steps on the stairs, and Miss Faith 
came in. The light of the candle she held, showed her face paler than usual, 
and a slight pained contraction of the brows. 

“ Marian,” she said, speaking rapidly, and without any greeting, “I think 
Mrs. Wall is dying. Are you afraid of death? Can you stay with her ten 
minutes alone ?” 

I shivered with the chill the thought of death brings. 

“Where are you going?” I faltered. 

“To do a little last request of hers.” 

I followed her without more hesitation. 

“ Don’t wonder at anything,” she said, hastily. “Only be passive, and 
humor her.” 

Mrs. Wall was sitting in the bed, propped by pillows, looking elf-like with 
her streaming grey hair and wild eyes. Water and wine were on a table beside 
her, and a pale candle flickered from the bureau beyond. 

My eye went over these details as I entered, then was immediately fascinated 
by a portrait hanging on the opposite wall—the face of a man of twenty-five, 
full of a singular and haughty beauty, like Mrs. Wall, yet strangely unlike her; 
wonderful eyes that seemed as if they would haunt one forever ; an expression 
that attracted and repelled—half uncanny, half beautiful. 

Mrs. Wall’s restless glance followed mine to the picture. 

“Ah, Miss Fletcher,” she said, “ Faith sent you, didn’t she? Myson James, 
Miss Fletcher—you’ve never met him, have you? I suppose Faith wanted you 
for a witness. She’s gone to get ready for the wedding ; she went once before, 
I remember, but something happened ; what was it, Miss Fletcher ?” 

“Something?” I said, bewilderedly. ‘Ask Miss Faith when she comes.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wall. “Faith’ll know, Faith’ll know. It made me ill 
then ; I shall be well again when they’re married. I’m tired now—so tired!” 

She fell back on the pillows, and I held the wine to her lips and fanned her. 
Fifteen minutes she lay thus, scarcely seeming to breathe, while I sat beside her 
in a sort of terror, afraid to look at the portrait opposite me, afraid of the whis- 
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per and stir of the night wind; then the door opened again and Miss Faith 
entered. 

She was dressed in a heavy white silk, that shimmered in the lamp-light and 
hung in rich folds about her ; a white lace veil was flung over her head and con- 
fined by a string of pearls; the lines of her face were sternly rigid, and her 
cheeks were whiter than the dress. 

“ Ah, you have come back!” said Mrs. Wall, with a little spark of returning 
animation. “How beautiful you are, Faith! but so pale and cold! Your 
cheeks were like roses before, and your eyes so bright—but then it’s years and 
years—” 

She sank down again, and her breath came heavily. 

“ Kiss me, Faith,” she said, faintly, after a pause, “and then go. You will 
be my own daughter now—my darling ; and we shall be happy after all.” 

“Her last strength seemed to depart with this, and she lay motionless and 
pallid. Miss Faith sat down beside her and chafed the cold hands, while I crept 
softly away to the window. The breeze stole in, stirring Miss Faith’s filmy veil 
as she leaned forward with the same fixed face, and fanning my flushed cheek 
as I leaned on the sill. 

We sat there for a time that seemed an age. The figure on the bed never 
moved. I heard the clocks strike twelve. 

“Don’t stay,” Miss Faith said, softly. “Iam not afraid to be alone.” 

But I kept my place, and she said nothing more. The night hours went 
on. A faint grey was in the east when the feeble voice murmured again, “so 
happy!” and the lips put on a smile and closed forever. 

Then the watcher laid the hand back reverently, and, hiding her face, burst 
into tears. 

“ Dear Miss Faith,” I cried, kneeling at her side, “don’t weep for her! I’m 
sure it is better so!” 

“Yes,” said Miss Faith, simply and sadly, lifting her face again; “a great 
deal better. The tears were for this side of death.” 

They were falling thickly, while she spoke, over the little withered hand she 
had taken again in her’s. 

“Oh, my poor dear!” she said, “if ever she wronged me, surely I can for- 
give her now! So death is kind to me.” i 

She closed the eyes tenderly, smoothed the hair, and turned to me, saying, 

“We will go now.” 


It was late the next morning, when I stole upstairs to Mrs. Wall’s chamber, 
carrying some flowers in my hands. Miss Faith was there. I laid down the 
blossoms, and was retreating hastily ; but she called me back. 

“ Marian,” she said, “ I owe you an explanation of what you saw last night; 
and I want to thank you.” 

“T am glad to do anything for you, Miss Faith.” ; 

She had seated herself at the table, and leaned her head a moment on her 
hand. 

“ The story of my life,” she said, slowly, “is a sad story—not a fit story for 
a young girl to hear.” 

Her eyes had wandered to the portrait, hanging above her, with the morning 
light upon it. 

“ Don’t tell me,” I said. ‘I know; he was your lover, and he is dead.” 
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“ No,” she answered, “ not dead.” 

“ False, then,” I thought; but, as if she guessed this, she concluded, 

“ Nor unworthy.” 

“ He bears the burden of his father’s sins,” she went on, speaking in a 
strange, calm way. “It is the hand of fate. I looked at that face—as it is now 
—not three months ago. He is a maniac, as she has been half her life.” 

I could not suppress a cry of horror. 

“JT don’t wonder it shocks you,” she said, gently. “I have lived with the 
thought till it has grown familiar. It is a form of death. He has been in heaven 
for years. I think of him there, and I am glad, knowing his mother has joined 
him. What is on earth is only a body—to be regarded because it once belonged 
to him—that is all.” 

“T cannot tell you all the story, Marian. I do not think of it in detail; I 
just know I had great light, then great darkness that I thought would never 
end. But God showed me another world to live for; and a dear friend, whom 
you have known, showed me how to live for it. So the sun came out broad 
again, and it has shone ever since.” 

I wondered at her, sitting with such a serene face and telling that dreary life- 
Story. 

“And I thought you had always been so happy!” I said. 

“I am happy,” she answered. “I think I am happier every day I live. 
Why should any one be unhappy in this world? I want you to think of me 
always as being glad, Marian. Forget all about this other person, who might be 
gloomy, and let me be the old Miss Faith again.” 

We had come out of the chamber while she spoke, and I said “ Yes,” with 
all my heart. 

“ An ancient, maiden lady,”’ she said, pausing on the staircase to smile back 
at me, “just as merry as the birds and flowers—just as contented as everything 


God has made ought to be.” 
H. R. Hupson. 





GREAT AWAKENINGS. 


N these latter days, when all things tend so strongly to a positive and un- 
bounded materialism ; when we believe what we see, and touch, and taste; 
when we note that gold represents, as it never did so fully before, the sum total 
of earthly bliss, it may not be unwise to recall the fact that there is an umseen, 
a strange, a mysterious, a potent influence, which from time to time sweeps 
across the field of earthly experience, producing profound and inexplicable re- 
sults ; it may be well to know that at such times men have been moved by terri- 
ble throes, mastered, apparently, and controlled by influences stronger than 
their own powerful natures, and that then aspiration soars, while the soul glows 
as if touched by fire. 

We can hardly hope to solve, to explain this mysterious riddle; but by 
briefly recounting some of these surprising manifestations, something may be 
done toward provoking other minds more able to cope with it, to make all plain 
to our darkened eyes. 

The year 1857 was a year of financial distress and wide-spread ruin to the 
mercantile world. In August of that year the Ohio Life and Trust Company 
collapsed, and. many men found they had built up heaps of sand which were 
suddenly swept away from under their feet, leaving them prostrate. The dis- 
tress arising from the ruin of prosperity is probably more poignant than actual 
hunger, when it does not reach starvation ; who, except those who have felt it, 
can describe it ? : 

It was in October of this year that Mr. Lamphier, a missionary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, thought, in his own heart, that an hour of daily prayer would 
bring consolation to afflicted business men. He proceeded, in his small way, to 
make his thought a fact. He invited a few to meet in the consistory of the 
church in William street; three persons came, and they prayed. The next 
meeting was of six, the next of twenty. But a few weeks saw a crowd of anxious 
and earnest men, assembled on every Wednesday at the hour of noon, in the 
upper room of this old church. Bear it in mind that these were men, hard 
business men, not sentimentalists, or women of leisure looking for excitement ; 
men who all their lives had been dealing with cotton and molasses and iron and 
stocks ; men who had believed in the gospel of gold. Yet here they were on 
their knees, and among them were those whose lips were unsealed, out of 
whose mouths came strange, unaccustomed words of longing and prayer. 

This influence spread, and in a few days the passages were crowded, so that 
they could not get in. Then the Methodist church in John street, and the 
Reformed Dutch church in Fulton street were opened daily. The hour of noon 
struck, and crowds were seen thronging the lately-neglected aisles; crowds 
marked by what? Not those who came to see a fine spectacle, to hear en- 
trancing music, to listen to eloquent sermons: not at all; but simply to hear 
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some earnest soul pour forth the burning longings of his heart ; longings for 
communion, for acceptance, for blessedness, for salvation. Too often these are 
formal, canting words, which mean almost nothing ; and they fall upon stony 
ground, ears filled with other sounds. Now it was not so; a strange influence 
went forth with them ; men heard, they heeded; poor as the words too often 
were, they seemed radiant with a kind of holy light which made them to glow 
and burn and warm ; so that men heard them, and pondered them, and, indeed, 
made them tapers to light up within their own souls the fires which had so long 
lain dark and smouldering. 

The fires spread, and, indeed, started up spontaneously. 

The merchants of Chambers street went to Mr. Burton (March, 1858), and 
proposed to hire his theatre. 

“ What for?” 

“For a prayer-meeting.” 

“A w-h-a-t?” 

“ For a prayer-meeting.” 

Burton was a rough man, not used to the praying mood; but he not only 
leased them his theatre, he asked them to pray for A/m. 

For an hour before noon the crowd began to assemble, so that by twelve 
o’clock the house was packed from pit to gallery, with such a crowd as never 
was seen in that theatre before; carriages lined the street, and often as many 
as fifty clergymen were present to join in the exercises. 

Noonday prayer-meetings were now held all through the winter at various 
points, at Centre street near the Tombs, at Duane street, at Greenwich street ; 
in many other places near the business centre of the city. Not only came mer- 
chants to spend their hour of noon here, but mechanics stole half of their dinner 
time to come; and all over the city this thing went on. Various agencies set 
themselves to work; energetic business men, energetic aldermen even, organ- 
ized themselves into a “flying artillery,” and went from place to place, from 
church to church, all over the town, to move forward or to initiate this surprising 
work. The firemen held prayer-meetings, so did the policemen. But not only 
were there these set places for public prayer, in printing offices and other places 
where were large numbers of workmen, impromptu prayer-meetings were organ- 
ized, and it is doubtful whether under heaven ever was seen such a sight as went 
on in the city of New York in the winter and spring of the year 1857-’58. 

Brooklyn followed, and soon, indeed, led; so that a weekly bulletin of the 
places for midday prayer was posted at the ferry landings, at the railroad offices, 
and at other public places. 

We come now to another fact in this curious history. It is this: that from 
New York as the centre, the mysterious influence spread abroad till it penetrated 
all New England in the East, southward as far as Virginia and even beyond, 
westward to Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis ; and in every great town and 
small town the thing went on, in open day and now at various hours of the day. 
Those who could not come at noon came in the morning, and they who could 
not come at morning came at evening. 

In Philadelphia, over three thousand met daily in Jayne’s Hall, at the hour 
of noon. In Cleveland, two thousand met daily, in the mornings, on the way to 
their business. In Chicago, assemblages of more than two thousand met daily 
at midday ; and so it went on, until it became literally true that there was a line 
of prayer-meetings all the way from Omaha to Washington City. Even the 
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Unitarians of Boston, fastidious and conservative as they are reputed to be, 
held meetings like the rest. 

It would be impossible here to begin to tell of all that was done ; and, indeed, 
we must hasten forward to touch upon some other interesting points of this in- 
teresting subject. But many may say, 

“But all this subsided, and men went on as before ; and was nothing accom- 
piished ?” 

Who can tell what was accomplished? It is possible only to give a few of 
the statements made at the time, which seem worthy of credit. 

In the Newark “ Advertiser” was a statement, based upon answers to in- 
quiries made to various ministers of churches, which said that in that town 
were some “twenty-eight hundred hopeful conversions.” In Cleveland, “eight 
hundred persons have recently been received into the evangelical churches.” 
“In the Congress street Methodist Church (Detroit) over one hundred and forty 
conversions have taken place.” ‘A man in Bath converted his bar-room into a 
place of prayer.” 

Now this went on all over the land, and thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, were converted to what is termed a religious life. Members of 
churches were multiplied, and, for a time at least, men and women forgot their 
earthly and sordid desires, and were moved by heavenly hopes. What number 
fell away and went back to earthly and sordid pursuits it would be impossible to 
say ; doubtless it was large. But surely a large number also remained, and lived 
a certain new life. 

The peculiarity of this “ Revival ’—and it is a striking one—is that it was a 
Spontaneous movement ; there was no machinery, no preaching, no shouting, no 
sensuous appliances, no appeal to fears. It may be said, if it can ever be said, 
that there was a peculiar influx of divine spirit, and that he Wind of God swept 
over the earth. 

Sceptical persons may here say—‘ Why should God’s spirit be poured out 
at one time and upon one people more than another,” and may deny that it is so. 
That question will be touched upon hereafter ; it will hardly be answered. This 
strange movement of the soul subsided, and has not been since repeated. 

Let us now touch upon another phase of this matter. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, as all know, appeared in England 
and America two remarkable and most irregular preachers, John Wesley* and 
George Whitefield.t Both were in and of the English Church, but both worked 
outside the church. Both went out into highways and hedges to preach salvation, 
and repentance, and faith, and hope. Both produced wonderful i:esults. Wesley 
originated and established the great sect of Arminian Methodists, and White- 
field originated and established another form—that of Calvanistic Methodism. 
At the outset of their work they codperated ; afterward Whitefield went through 
the then settled portions of America, drawing vast crowds to his open-air preach- 
ing, while Wesley drew equally great crowds to hear him in the fields and lanes 
of Old England. Whitefield was unquestionably the greater sensational 
preacher of the two, perhaps as great as any who ever lived, but his preaching 
was not attended by such surprising phenomena as marked the calmer and 
more logical preaching of Wesley. 

These were some of the surprising phenomena: On the common at Bristol 
he preached from the text, “ When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 


* Born 1703. t Born 1714. 
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them both.” Some six persons sank down in great agony, and uttered piercing 
cries for mercy. On the same day, at Gloucester lane, some nine others were 
thus affected, one of whom was a young woman of the better class, whose mother 
was much scandalized by her daughter’s weakness; but in a few moments 
this mother herself dropped down and lost her senses suddenly, and at last 
went home with her daughter singing praises of joy. Not only were women so 
affected, but strong, bold, bad men were feiled as by a blow, and as many as 
twenty at a time might be seen lying on the ground as if dead. There are 
many such instances as these. A weaver, who had a great dislike to dissenters, 
used his efforts to discourage them; one of the converts lent him one of Wes- 
ley’s sermons ; while reading it, he turned pale, fell to the floor, and cried out, 
“ Mercy, mercy.” When he recovered his self-possession he praised God. 

Another case was that of a woman who remonstrated with some of her sex 
for giving way to such foolish excitement. She escaped from the meeting in 
some disgust, when she, too, fell to the ground in as violent agony as any. 

Why multiply examples? Whitefield was astonished at these stories, and 
expressed his scepticism ; he had seen no such results from his own preaching. 
But it came Whitefield’s day for preaching. No sooner had he begun to invite 
all sinners to believe in Christ than four persons sank down close to him almost 
in the same moment. One of them lay without either sense or motion. The 
third had strong convulsions all over his body, but made no noise unless by 
groans. The fourth, equally convulsed, called upon God with strong cries and 
tears. 

“ From this time,” continues Wesley, “I trust we shall all suffer God to carry 
on his own work in the way that pleaseth him.” 

Here, then, we have a class of phenomena differing from those of the great 
revival of 1857; in that they were clearly froduced by the preaching of power- 
fully excited men. They were produced by words, gestures, voice, eye—by the 
personal magnetism of such men as Whitefield and Wesley. If not produced, 
they were developed, in some such way as the flame of a candle lights the fire- 
damp in the mine, causing explosion. They were produced, and, what is still 
more remarkable, they were unintentional results, wvexfected, not sought for on 
the part of the preachers themselves. They were as unaccountable to them as 
to the subjects themselves. But one and all were ready to believe them caused 
by an especial and peculiar outpouring of the Spirit of God, and in some inexpli- 
cable way, a manifestation of God in response to the prayers and preachings of 
men. They were ready to believe that except for these prayers and this preach- 
ing God would not have so shown himself, and, therefore, that such a number 
of conversions would not have been made, or such a number of souls been 
saved. They were thus encouraged and upheld in their work of evangelizing 
mankind, and went on with renewed zeal and power i*: their peculiar undertaking, 

We come now to another class of phenomena—to Revivals or Awakenings 
te produce conversions, and to insure salvation, which were the result of fre- 
determination ; to Revivals which may be said to have been “got up in cold 
blood !” 

There have sprung up from time to time in America, more than elsewhere, a 
class of men who are known as “ Revival Preachers.” They are well represented 
by Cartwright, Finney and Elder Knapp. What moved them to enter upon the 
task of an Evangelist we need not here inquire. But the fact remains that enter- 
ing upon it, following it, and persisting in it, they produced startling results, 
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They were wont to go to-day to the most benighted or the most incredulous re- 
gion, there to begin to preach and to pray, to shout, to sing, to indulge in violent 
gestures, to excite the ears and assault the brain not only with argument and ap- 
peal, but with noise and clamor also. They induced people to come to hear in 
every possible way ; they furnished novelty, excitement, and at times almost de- 
scended to burlesque, to attract those who could be drawn by no higher motive. 
They succeeded. People came, and often in crowds, as the Athenians did to 
hear what strange thing that “ babbler” Paul would say. 

These preachers had few or none of the graces and arts of oratory; they 
were not always select in their words ; they might sometimes make the judicious 
grieve, but they were strong, earnest, impetuous, moving, pathetic, fierce, tender, 
terrific—any or all of these at times to suit the occasion or to impress the audi- 
ence. In their own way they preached “Christ crucified ;” in their own way 
they bore down upon the hearts and consciences of men, and they bore hard to 
move them to abandon the lusts of the flesh, and the lusts of the eye, and the 
pride of life, and to put on them the white robes of godliness. In their own way 
they set forth the wretchedness of the selfish and worldly-minded, and pictured 
the blessedness, and peace and glory of the converted soul ; and in all ways they 
were masters of, they moved men to turn their backs upon the low and beastly, 
and to move upward into the region of light and spirit. 

To show how these men worked, let us read a few passages from the “ Auto- 
biography of Elder Jacob Knapp,”* just published : 


About this time (1832-’34) I attended a meeting at Rutland Hill, Jefferson County 
preaching in the Congregational church. I labored ten days, and was blessed with only 
five converts. The place was overrun with infidelity and Universalism. In the evenings 
all turned out and filled the house. Many were somewhat affected, but they did not break 
down. In those days, ten days were thought to be a long time in which to protract reli- 
gious services. Three days’ meetings were considered all that could be profitably sus- 
tained. 

During these ten days we had all worked very hard, and were greatly worn down, 
We had not husbanded our strength. I had preached three times every day; and the 
brethren had prayed as long and as loud as they could, and some half dozen of them had 
kept it up day and night. We were all either hoarse, or suffering from sore throats. 

We took counsel of ourselves and of God as to what course te pursue. We remem- 
bered the promise, “ In due time we shall reap if we faint not.” So we concluded to take 
God at his word, and “go forward.” I went to the pulpit, and the helpers went to the 
anxious-room. About twenty inquirers were present. They induced them all to kneel 
down ; one of the inquirers summoned courage to open his mouth in prayer. He was at 
once set at liberty, and broke forth into earnest prayer for the salvation of others ; these 
in turn went to praying for themselves, and as “God turned their captivity” they, too, 
prayed for their friends, until the whole twenty were brought to rejoice in the Saviour. 

After I had concluded the preaching service, many of the unconverted, attracted by the 
voice of prayer, went into the anxious-room. Several of them fell on their knees and 
cried aloud for mercy. The converts began to plead with the anxious until all in the 
room were led to surrender their hearts to Christ. The brethren could only “stand still 
and see the salvation of God.” The good work went on with increasing power, much as 
on the day of Pentecost. Infidelity turned pale, and Universalism gave up the ghost. It 
was a time of deep heart-searching among Christians. 

One lady, a member in good standing in the Congregational church, came to me and 
said she thought she was not a Christian, and wanted to know what she should “ do to be 


* Sheldon & Co., 1868. 
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saved.” I told her to go to God and cry for help. She went to her chamber, in the same 
house in which I was boarding, and, falling on her knees, continued in prayer for the 
space of two hours, when a sister came to me, and expressed her fears that the lady was 
dying, and asked me to go to her room and see what could be done. I found her still in 
a pleading posture, agony depicted on her face and her eyes turned toward heaven. She 
could scarcely speak above a whisper. At first, I was alarmed, fearing she might die, and 
that her death would be attributed to me. I was on the point of requesting her to cease 
her supplications ; but this text broke upon my ears in peals of thunder, “ The bruised 
reed he will not break, and the smoking flax he will not quench till he send forth judg- 


ment unto victory.” 
I then said, “God will not break the bruised reed, and God forbid that I should 


quench the smoking flax ; let judgment come forth unto victory.” In a few moments, her 
countenance changed, a heavenly smile came over her whole face, and she began to whis- 
per, “ Blessed Saviour! sweet Jesus! all is well—all is well!” From that day to the 
last of my knowledge of her, she testified her conviction that never till then had she seen 
the preciousness of Christ as her atoning Saviour. 

To some this story will seem the work of a canting, or of an overheated 
enthusiast, and they will pronounce it intolerable. They will say that all such 
things ought to be put a stop to; that they are the work of the devil rather than 
of God. I have given so much of the Elder’s account because it shows— 

First, the machinery and sensuous methods which he employed ; 

Second, that fersistence in all this produced results ; and 

Third, that these things did produce a conviction of sin and a conversion to 
holiness, or something very like it. 

For myself, while I could do nothing of the sort, I am not prepared to say 
that Elder Knapp ought not to have done it. I am not prepared to say that it 
was all excitement, and produced no permanent good; but, on the contrary, I 
cannot doubt that many did from this time date “a change of heart,” and did 
live a better life. 

I am convinced, also, that so long as men have dodies as well as minds and 
souls, so long their sensuous natures will be a part of them, and so long their 
minds and hearts will be reached, i a degree, by arousing their sensuous natures. 
For this reason, I cannot but believe in a harmony of colors, in a harmony of 
sounds, and in the persuasive influences of pleasant surroundings. It is un- 
questionably true that men are much more likely to receive your truth favorably 
with well-filled stomachs than with empty ones ; the benign influence of dinners 
is well known; soup may be a vehicle of Christian truth to the hungry body ; 
strawberries do make children good, kind, obedient ; sugar soothes the sorrows 
of the heart. He is a dull soul, then, who neglects these things, who says only 
pooh-pooh when he hears strange stories. 

Why may not Elder Knapp and his friends shout themselves hoarse? Why 
may he not do it for ten days without stopping if he believes he can thus pene- 
trate the ears of the ungodly? Why may not the fervent Methodists call in the 
aid of delicious groves to help them in getting their people together? As at 
Delphi, may not the oracles speak from amid the groves? Why may not the 
devout Catholic fill his temple with glorious pictures, which, through the eye, 
may carry sense to the brain? Why may we not, any of us who can, shout and 
sing, with such voices as we have—Glory Hallelujah ! 

All these things may be foolishness to God, and may seem foolishness to the 
highly intellectual saint ; but does not the Bible speak of preaching, too, as fool- 
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ishness? These things, if they do not help God, may help us ; and if they do, 
who is to gainsay it? 

The mystery of this complex creature called man no one has yet been able 
to fathom, nor is it likely that any one ever will. What is soul and what is body 
no man can define. It is one of the old mysteries, and it is even a present mys- 
tery, why mind and soul grow out of weakness into strength just as fast and in 
the same measure as the body grows out of weakness into strength, and no 
faster ; and how mind and soul decay and even seem to go to nothing, just as 
the body decays and sinks into weakness and age. Whence comes the soul? 
Why is it so intermingled with this earthly body? What becomes of the soul 
in so many cases, when it seems to have vanished while the body still lives on? 
These are questions which have never been answered. But are we materialists 
therefore? And do we say that there is no soul—that it is all body, all mate- 
rial, all earthly? We do not; we know, if we know anything, through our pro- 
foundest consciousness, that it is not so. We do not argue it, we do not at- 
tempt to prove what, perhaps, cannot be proven, because the soul is intangible, 
immortal. But we rest assured that there is in each and all of us soul or 
spirit—that it interpenetrates and coexists with body, and that in some way it 
continues when the body ceases to live. 

No man fully comprehends his own nature, much less that of another, 
No man can fully detect his selfish from his generous motives ; no man can be 
thoroughly unselfish, no man thoroughly spiritual. It is simply impossible 
while the earthly nature, with all its earthly wants, envelops us as a cloud. We 
eat, we breathe, we taste, we smell the beautiful earth; we desire it, we use it, 
we cannot live without it; we should not be men if we were not earthly as well 
as heavenly. 

To speak roughly, man seems to be a combination of God and devil. There 
are in every man the two natures, the carnal and the spiritual. He is capable 
of being more beastly than the beast, or as holy, almost, as an angel of light. 
There seems to be going on in each man a contest between the high and the 
low, between the spiritual and the sensual, the noble and the base, the generous 
and the mean, the light and the dark; and this has been going on through all 
time. It has expressed itself in mythologies and religions; in India as 
Brahma and Siva; in Persia as Ormuzd and Ahriman; in Egypt as Osiris and 
Typho ; in Scandinavia as Odin and Loke; with us as God and Satan. It has 
even come to pass that men have believed the evil deity the stronger, as among 
the Manicheans, and have offered their children to it, as to Moloch. 

Now, as all men seek their own good and love their own blessedness, it is 
safe to say that men would choose good rather than evil, it they were only wise 
enough to know what was good, what evil. The selfishness of man’s nature is 
after a sort of divine instinct, which, it enlightened by the heavenly spirit. 
would make us seek the good rather than the bad, would make virtue sweet 
and vice bitter, would make the hurt of another a wound to ourselves. But 
there has been no way yet discovered to make men wise; no contrivance 
has yet been hit upon which will convince a Chinese that it is not good 
for him to make opium, none to persuade an American not to barter soul 
and body for wealth, none to induce an Irishman not to drink whiskey, 
none to satisfy a woman that it is better to be browned by the sun than to be 
bleached like a ghost, none to ‘stop a child from gorging itself with candy. 
Why God, who made us, should have left us so foolish, is one of the mysteries 
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which has never been solved; one which I shall not attempt to solve. It is only 
so. When we are young we have ideas, more or less vague, that the perfection 
of humanity on this earth is to be in the progress of the ages ; as we grow old 
we abandon the idea, for we see that each child born begins, as his father began, 
in weakness and ignorance, and stumbles and blunders through life. It knows 
nothing, and it has what? Appetites. It has no instinct to teach it as the ox 
has, what is good to eat, what bad; and it does not believe its father and 
mother, even if its father and mother knew, as so few do. Half of all children 
then die before they are five years old, the other half grow up with weakened or 
ruined digestions, with nerves on edge, with minds clouded, with souls jangled. 
Out of these darkened and disordered bodies and souls, come ail sorts of foul 
beliefs, and inordinate desires, and wretched fears, and perhaps—fearful crimes. 

So I conclude that he who at the age of twenty starts with a good digestion, 
with a harmonious body, is blessed; and that to him all things are possible— 
even a great measure of enjoyable work, even high and gratified aspirations. 
I would never despair of such a man or woman, and they will never despair of 
themselves. If I were king of a country I would encourage that breed; and 
if I were a despot no others should marry in my dominions. 

What an inconsistent thing! Man will travel miles, will spend years, will 
lavish thousands, to get, to produce, to improve a good breed of sheep, or a 
fine stock of cows; no labor is too great, no cost too heavy. It is not unlikely 
that this very man will marry a poor, nervous, feeble woman, and raise up around 
his altar a poor, feeble, nervous race of boys and girls. And yet one noble, 
brave man, one beautiful, generous woman, is worth all the oxen and ewes that 
ever browsed on any man’s hill-sides. Such creatures we are! Assuming, 
then, that there is and has ever been this struggle going on in every man and in 
every woman, such as I have endeavored to make plain, we come to the subject 
of conversion, as hidden a mystery as any, yet a fact. 

Every kind of definition and explanation have been made for conversion. 
It has been described as “ spiritual motion ;” while the next step, regeneration, 
has been called “ spiritual change ””—that is, regeneration is the completion of 
the change which conversion degins. 

“Man is not the author of it,” has been generally held; in other words, 
man cannot convert and regenerate himself. So then his conversion and regen- 
eration would seem to be the act of God, not of man. This is an awkward 
dilemma for man, and a singular one for God, whom we hold to be a beneficent 
and heavenly being. 

It is an awkward dilemma for man, because either he is, or he is not respon- 
sible for his own salvation; which means the knowing—imperfectly, it may be— 
and obeying God’s laws on earth. If he is not responsible, then let us become 
fatalists and give up the insane struggle. For myself, I prefer to believe that 
man can know and ought to study to know, what God’s laws are ; and then, not 
being a fool, he will obey, and thus secure some measure of blessedness on 
earth. No other theory of existence, it strikes me, can be made to consist with 
the idea of a just and good God. 

Whenever, therefore, in the struggle which goes on in man between the 
beastly and the heavenly, and, however he is inspired, man decides to know 
God’s laws and to obey them, that moment is the point of conversion. Up to 
this time he has known and obeyed the earthly, sensual, and devilish ; and he 
has cared to know and obey no other. From this time he tries to be wise, and 
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in being wise to be good, and in being good to be happy. A man of this sort 
once sz2id to me, 

“1 try to discover the truth ; I endeavor to follow it; I try to show a// whom 
I can reach the same truth ; then, having done my best, I remain content. I 
regret only that the rest of mankind do not or will not see it as I do; I regret 
that the world will remain ignorant, foolish, or wicked; but I am not wretched 
er morbid about it. I conclude that if God is willing the world should go 
along in this way, I had better be ; and so I enjoy my frugal meal and sleep my 
quiet sleep. I enjoy the sunshine, and the birds, and the grass, and the cows— 
and praise God.” 

This man was neither Wendell Phillips, nor Cornelius Vanderbilt, nor 
Thomas Carlyle, nor Thad. Stevens. Nor was he one of their kind. He was 
neither poor nor rich, but he had found work, which he knew was good and 
useful ; and he did it faithfully, easily, with satisfaction. 

He was a converted, a regenerate man. He was not a fanatic, or a grasper, 
or a dogmatist, or a ravager; not a very great man, but a simple, wise one, 
But how he was converted—whether by the “wind of God” sweeping across 
his soul ; whether by his own will and determination ; whether by the preaching 
and praying of men, I do not know, and I doubt if he does. 

Believing, as I do, that God is willing that man shall be in harmony with 
Him, it would seem that man by his own act, might come into such harmony, 
Accepting the statement of Jesus of Nazareth, that God is a father, I do not 
see why a child might not know his father’s will or law, and obey it; and it 
would seem to be possible, too, without the awful throes which men have so 
often suffered in arriving at a change of heart. There are books full of the 
dreadful sufferings of converted souls, experiences which we cannot doubt are 
in a great measure, true, though sometimes exaggerated. We read of Bunyan, 
and Wesley, and Fox, and a thousand more, who suffered tortures before they 
could come to accept God’s will and believe themselves accepted by God; we 
read, and cannot doubt, of men and women who fought against it, would not be 
good, would not be friends with God, would not consent to go along the good 
ways, would do desperate things to resist and defy and drive away the “ spirit 
of grace,” as the preacher calls it, which was working within them. We read 
of a woman, illustrative of this, who came home from a religious meeting, and 
finding her servant reading a Bible, snatched it from her, and threw it across 
the room, with violence of action and voice ; and yet at this very moment some- 
thing was at work with her, which brought her the next day to the anxious-seat 
full of tears and groans, and convulsed with despair. Most have read of the 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus, which they consider a kind of miracle ; why more 
than the thousands of other like things it would be hard to say. It is certain, 
of the many thousands of violent conversions, that most of them were not sim- 
ulated ; it is certain that the cataleptic state was superinduced. It is certain, 
too, that many of these“ machine conversions,” as some call them, did result 
in a change of life, in real conversion. It was not all excitement and nonsense, 
or worse. 

It is unquestionably true that thousands who experience a conversion do not 
remain true to their convictions ; they fall away, and, as some say, are worse 
than before, though this last I doubt. The Methodist Church suffered a loss of 
over fifty thousand members between the years 1844 and 1847; and this, no 
doubt, was mainly from among the vast army of converts of the years 1843 and 
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1844, amounting to 257,465.* These were years of great awakening, when 
Miller startled the world with his positive assertions that “ Christ was at hand,” 
about to descend again upon earth to judge men. But while so many fell off 
when their fears abated, what an army remained ! 

Without being charged with credulity, we can understand that conversion 
may be caused by an outpouring of the Holy Spirit; that it may be brought 
about, involuntarily or premeditatedly, by the preaching of men. But there re- 
mains still another mystery, which is illustrated by the case of Col. Gardiner. 
He was an English officer who had lived a gay, reckless, immoral life until July, 
1719, when he had come to be 51 years of age. His whole thought and life 
seems to have been in eating and drinking, in love and gallantry, so that his 
companions had called him “the happy rake.” This man, at this age, would 
not seem to have been a good subject for conversion. He was sitting in his 
room one night waiting the hour for one of his dark appointments, when, to pass 
the time, he took up a book which his mother had given him. While he was 
reading, he saw, or thought he saw, a great blaze of light upon his book. He 
looked up and found his room filled, and before him, suspended in the air, the 
appearance of a Christ upon the cross. He heard, or thought he did, a voice 
saying, “ O, sinner, did I suffer this for thee, and are these the returns?” He 
fell into unconsciousness, and lay so for some time. When he came to himself, 
the impression remained burned in upon his soul. His companions attempted 
to rally him, to laugh it off; but not so. He spent the next month in an agony 
of soul, not so much, he said, from a fear of hell, “as from a sense of that 
horrible ingratitude he had shown to the God of his life, and to that blessed 
Redeemer who had been in so affecting a manner set forth as crucified before him.” 

From this day this man remained “virtuous, pure and godly as he had of old 
been licentious and profane ;” and after twenty-six years he died fighting at the 
battle of Preston Pans, strong in his new faith. 

This man then was converted, changed from bad to good, by no perceptible 
agency. He had not been to a camp-meeting or a church, he had not been 
preached to, he had not been claimed in any way, he had not lived in a spiritual 
atmosphere ; and yet by some appearance or some dream, the scales fell from 
his eyes, and he saw that he was vile. He turned his back upon the beastly 
life and marched out upon the heavenly way. 

Now did Jesus Christ appear to him, or was ita dream? If he did, why not 
to other men who desire salvation, as well as to this poor corrupt Gardiner? 
If Jesus is everywhere about us, why should not our eyes be opened to see him, 
as well as Col. Gardiner’s? We cannot answer such questions. It is not likely, 
however, that there was any apparition, but rather that the man was overcome 
by a dream in which he saw visions. Still they awakened his soul. 

Emanuel Swedenborg says: “The Lord’s appearance and the opening to 
me of the spiritual world is more excellent than all miracles. An experience 
like mine no one from creation has had. The men of the golden age indeed 
conversed with angels, but only in natural light; but to me it has been granted 
to be in spiritual and natural light at the same time. By this experience I have 
been enabled to see the wonderful things of Heaven, and to be among angels 
as one of themselves, and to learn truth in light itself, and thus to see and teach 
them, and to be led of the Lord.” 


* Porter’s “‘ Compendium,” p. 174. 
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“| have,” he says, “conversed with spirits as a spirit, and in doing so they 
knew no other than that I was one of themselves.” 

He declares that at these times his respiration was suspended, or rather that 
he lived by a sort of internal respiration ; and that for the space of an hour he 
scarcely breathed at all. Also that this strange or cataleptic condition was 
essential to intense thought or speculation. 

These things complicate the history of conversions and awakenings, and 
deepen the mystery. In the world of matter little is left to be known; in 
the region of spirit much. We see darkly: we shall see more; we shall 
know what a ghost is one day—and why? But shall we know it here on earth? 
That we may even doubt. 

Few have fallen into the wondrous trances which marked the career of Swe- 
denborg ; many have had experiences like his. Hundreds and thousands have 
fallen down in a cataleptic state, insensible to all external influences, and have 
had startling visions ; some have been converted by them, some have not. But 
this does not seem the great common way marked out for man. It is excep- 
tional, and not to be desired ; and other means of conversion must be sought. 
It is a condition analogous to hysteria, of which medical books contain a world 
of matter. This cataleptic state, like other hysteria, may be so cultivated that 
it becomes easy for a person to go into it, and, indeed, it may become imperative, 
so that the patient cannot resist it. One of the most remarkable facts in this 
matter is, that it is, or may be contagious—so with hysteria. One hysterical 
patient may infect a whole hospital; one case of religious catalepsy may cause 
others. We have seen that Whitefield produced no such conversions until he 
came on to Wesley’s ground, where such experiences already existed ; and then 
the results were surprising. Here I must leave the subjects with the reader, who 
will be able to decide from the facts given, to his own satisfaction. 

Conversions and awakenings are mysterious, vital, and important subjects. 
Once in one’s lifetime there may come from without or may proceed from within 
a divine influx or a holy influence ;. there may be agony followed by ecstasy, or 
there may be ecstasy alone. As man comes to know more of the laws of spirit 
and more of the laws of body, there will be less agony—perhaps less ecstasy, 
But this transcendental experience does come. Jonathan Edwards describes it 
as coming to him after reading these words : “ Now unto the King eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory forever. Amen.” 

As I read the words there came into my soul, and was, as it were, diffused 
through it, a sense of the glory of the Divine Being—a new sense quite different 
from anything I ever experienced before. 

This is but a foretaste of heaven ; it is of the nature of ecstasy, and cannot 
be expected to be permanent on earth. 


t tt 





THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 


A COLLISION AT SEA. 


T was August, 1858, the month during which the Atlantic telegraph cable 
I was first successfully laid and the great rejoicings took place in New York. 
I was returning on my tenth voyage from England to America. The Cunard 
steamer Arabia, a safe vessel, as she has since shown, but too crank in her build 
to call for great confidence from sailors, and the wettest of craft in rough weather, 
the sea making a clean breach over her decks whenever she stood head on to a 
full breeze, had taken us merrily onward at an average of twelve knots an hour 
for seven days. The time had passed pleasantly, for, besides the usual comple- 
ment of clever people whose opinions had been liberalized by travel, there were 
on board a troupe of Italian opera singers, very beautiful and very attractive, the 
toast of all the gentlemen, and nearly a dozen scientific men, professors and 
fellows of the English and Scotch universities, bound on an expedition to the 
Sierra Nevadas. We had had concerts and conversaziones, discussions and 
lectures, experiments upon sea-weed and analyses of salt water, measurements of 
waves, observations of declinations of the compass, and an anatomical dissection 
of a Mother Cary’s chicken, which some ill wind had blown upon our deck. 
Besides all this we had been attended for days together by porpoises constantly 
gambolling and tumbling in shoals, without once encountering the storm they are 
are supposed to predict—had seen in the distance two black whales, from the 
larger of which we had counted five “ blows,” before, lashing the water into foam, 
he had descended into the depths—and had lowered our flag in salute of two 
outward bound steamers from New York. It had been, in fact, so far, a voyage 
of a hundred—weather mild, wind gentle and favorable, swell of the ocean long 
and easy, speed satisfactory, and appointments aloft and alow all the most fastid- 
ious could ask. 

It was Saturday evening, our eighth day out. We were nearing Cape Race 
For the two previous days we had run by dead reckoning, the fog clinging to us 
like a blanket, and rendering all observations, solar or stellar, impossible. 
Every thirty seconds, for eight-and-forty hours, the hoarse steam-whistle, like 
an ill-omened bird, had screamed its warning over the waters. Two sailors 
posted on the bows and two in the rigging, besides two officers instead of one, 
on deck, were on the lookout for danger. During the morning, somewhere about 
ten o’clock, the fog had lifted enough for us to discover two large icebergs float- 
ing at the distance of a mile or two to the leeward, but it had closed around us 
again almost immediately. The knowledge gained by this interval of clear sky 
was notassuring. Inacalm sea, hugged so closely by the fog that a biscuit could 
be pitched out of sight before reaching the water, the contiguity of ice to a 
steamship running at the rate of twelve knots an hour, is not, as Jemmy Rogers 
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used to say, “comfortable to the mind.” The fate of the ill-starred Pacific, 
which undoubtedly ran into an iceberg and sank instantly, was too recent for us 
not to recall it, and frequent allusions in conversation at lunch and dinner, to 
ships which had never been heard of after clearing port, showed the direction 
our thoughts were taking. Still there was no alarm, or hardly anxiety. When 
there is no storm at sea, no matter what may be the dangers ahead, it is impos- 
sible to get up a panic on shipboard. A few years ago, a vessel, on board of 
which were two hundred and ten souls, was drawn by the undertow, in spite of 
sails, helm, and cables, right toward the breakers of St. Christopher, with the 
certainty, if relief did not come, of destruction; and yet hardly a fear was 
aroused, the captain having been obliged to force the passengers to the boats ; 
and Captain Luce used to tell, with a shudder of horror at the recollection, how, 
while hastening to complete that raft on the Arctic which saved not a single 
soul, the passengers were calm, and even chatty and jocose, up to the very sink- 
ing of the ship, in whose whirl they went to the bottom. There was, certainly, 
no fear on board the Arabia. Lunch, dinner, and tea passed; cards, chess, and 
backgammon engaged those who remained below; our Italian ladies coquetted 
with their beaus; the szvans measured the temperature of water and atmos- 
phere, and pronounced the ice to have left our neighborhood ; and groups of 
smokers chatted and laughed as usual in their rendezvous near the forecastle. 

It was half-past eleven as I was about quitting the deck to turn in. The 
cabin passengers had been long abed, and state-room lights were all out. Save 
the sailors on the watch, the men at the wheel, and a senior and junior officer 
on duty, there was no one astir. Passing the compass on my way to the 
companion-ladder, I observed that the ship’s direction was nearly west-south- 
west. 

“ So you have changed her course since eight bells, I see, Mr. Jones ?” 

“Only half a point, sir, and hardly that.” 

“ And why a half point, pray? Or why change her course at all?” 

“To give the Cape a wide berth, sir. You see this dead reckoning, in the 
long run, isn’t very reliable, especially with such currents as we have here- 
abouts.” 

“Where away does Cape Race lie, Mr. Jones?” 

“ Just over the bows in the direction of the red light swinging from the hal- 
yard yonder.” 

My hand was on the guide of the ladder (which alone saved me a minute 
afterward from being hurled overboard) as I turned to go down, saying, 

“ Good-night, sir. No more news of the ice, eh?” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a call that sounded like the peal of 
doom came from the lookout forward. 

“ Sail on the weather bow, sir!” 

“Where away?” instantly shouted the officer in command. 

But no sooner were the words uttered (and before an answer could be re- 
turned) than they were followed by orders so sharp and imperative as to be heard 
through the ship. 

“Hard a-port! Hard a-port! Jam her down, sir, jam her down!” 

In an instant the ship, answering her helm, began to swing from her bearings, 
when, directly in the line of our bowsprit, emerging from the mist, appeared the 
black lines of an ocean steamer, under full headway, and of such monstrous 
size that it seemed inevitable she must send us to the bottom. It was the 
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Europa, bound from Boston to Liverpool, which here, in mid ocean, under full 
steam, had met her consort, on this one parallel of latitude of all others, as if 
to falsify the prediction forever, that the Cunard line was bound to be lucky. 
Bows on, head to head, the two ships rushed together. The shock was fearful, 
Our rate of speed was nearly thirteen knots. Hers was as great, so that at a 
momentum of more than five-and-twenty knots an hour, two steamers, each of 
nearly three thousand tons burthen, were hurled into collision. Following the 
crash, that crumbled oak timbers ten inches square as if they had been chalk, 
was the stagger of the ship, like an ox stunned by the blow of an axe, the lift of 
the huge leviathan almost bodily out of the water, and the dash of billows as 
she fell back into the trough of the sea and careened heavily on her side. 

Of course there was not a soul on board who was not aroused to apparent 
instant death. Passengers, sailors, engineers, firemen, waiters, and officers 
were for the first moment mixed together in almost hopeless confusion, and as 
one after another of various classes appeared on deck a continued series of 
cross purposes ruled the hour. Order, however, is not only Heaven’s first law, 
but the first law of human beings in time of danger. In less time than it takes 
to narrate it, the captain was on the wheelhouse giving orders through his speak- 
ing trumpet to the crew, and conversing with the captain of the Europa across 
the space the steamers had drifted apart ; everything resolved itself into rule at 
once. There could not be discipline more perfect. Every man was at his post. 
Not a word was spoken beyond the orders given and repeated, and the “aye, 
aye, sir,” in response. Slowly, steadily, and calmly sails were furled, rigging 
made taut, fires extinguished, boats lowered and manned, lead thrown, blue lights 
burned, and examination made by the carpenter and his men of the damage 
sustained and the danger awaiting us. 

Meanwhile the passengers, male and female, steerage and cabin, whose 
slumbers had been rudely enough disturbed by a concussion that had thrown 
the sleepers from their berths at the risk of limb if not of life, were crowding, 
half clad, upon deck. The frantic cries of our frima donna and her Italian 
maids, imploring the aid of the Virgin, pierced through the ship. Anxious 
questions were asked of each other as the group thickened about the stack- 
pipes, which none could answer. ‘No one was bold enough to make an inquiry 
of an officer, and every sailor was heedless of all save the authority which kept 
him up to the duties of the moment. Just over our bows, at a distance of two 
hundred feet, more or less, the huge bulk of the Europa kept appearing and 
disappearing in and out of the fog, her paddle-wheels moving back and forth to 
free her pumps—for she was leaking badly—her boats unshipped from their 
davits in readiness to lower to the water, and blue lights flashing up and dying 
away from her midships. Outside of the frightened, semi-nude crowd on our 
own deck, were the measured march of the sailors manning ropes and hawser, 
the shouts of the under officers to men in the rigging, and the quick cheery re- 
ply, the hoarse conversation carried on between the two commanders from the 
paddle-wheel boxes, the noisy rush of steam blowing off through the pipes, and 
the unlashing and swinging of the boats over the side, the pulleys and tackle 
made sure to run free from knots and kinks. 

For more than an hour and three-quarters we stood upon the deck without 
being able to learn one word of the real nature of our danger. To those of us 
who knew anything of seamanship, there were orders continually given by the 
captain which indicated that the good ship must be in a sinking condition, and 
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yet we hoped they were provisions, as they proved to be, rather against a con- 
tingency than a certainty. Asa rule, the passengers behaved well. True, some 
were boisterous about the misfortune, some miserably selfish in the preparations 
they were making to save themselves from drowning, and some ludicrous by the 
turn their fears took. M. de G., husband of Madame, our frima donna, whose 
excessive fears kept her prostrate on the gangway imploring the aid of all saints, 
enlightened such as would listen to his peculiar sorrows. “ Madame had an 
engagement vort tree hunder pounds a veek at Covent Garden, but she would 
persist to come to dis damn de Etats-Unis all to be cast away in dis miserable 
ship, and drown-ed in dis foggy ocean, by gar!” He never once made allusion 
to himself, but laid the emphasis of his sorrow upon the loss of the Covent Gar- 
den engagement and the untoward fate of his poor wife, “by gar.” Of the four- 
and-forty American, English and Scotch ladies on board—some with children, 
some returning home, some making their first voyage to the New World—there 
was not one who did not behave with heroism. Speaking of the contrast between 
our Anglo-Saxon women and their sisters of Italian blood in time of danger, Dr. 
McClintock remarked the next day “that serious matters as heaven and hell 
were when one stood on the brink of eternity, he, nevertheless, could not help 
entertaining respect for the manor woman who met the inevitable with pluck, 
let the result be what it might.” To which, with a vivid memory of the shrill 
shrieks of our Italian friends in fear of death, there was a general response of 
“amen.” . 

During the early part of the time we were on deck, when it became nearly 
certain that the Arabia held her own upon the water, but that, nevertheless, all 
the boats had been put in readiness to launched ; most of the passengers 
had gone below to secure such valuables as they could take upon their persons, 
and to put on additional clothing. We had made ourselves ready, in fact, to 
take to the boats, and there is no doubt, had the emergency arrived, that the per- 
fect handling the commander of the Arahia had of his ship would have launched 
every boat, put passengers and crew safely on board, and headed each craft 
straight for the nearest land. 

The passengers, men, women and children, had now remained on deck, with- 
out possibility of sitting or reclining, and in a state if not of constantly increas- 
ing, certainly not of diminishing uncertainty, for nearly two hours. Not the 
slightest notice had been taken of us by officers or crew. For any apparent im- 
portance in reference to the safety of the ship, we might have been so many 
blocks of wood. The Europa had made the circuit of our ship at least a dozen 
times. All sorts of lights had been burned from the bows of both steamers, and 
all sorts of rockets sent up, with no one to explain their meaning. There was 
never a state of deeper mystery. Thank God! there was no suffering from the 
weather. The sea was calm as a lake. Not a breath of wind stirred. The long 
swell hardly rocked the ship on her cradle of waters. But over us, around us, 
beneath us, as we gazed. over the taffrail—tasted, heard, seen, snuffed up by our 
nostrils, felt in every pore of our bodies, and wrapped all around us, like the 
swaddling clothes of an Egyptian mummy—was the fog—the thick, heavy, viscid 
fog, blinding the eyes, tickling the throat, penetrating the garments—the un- 
stirring, lifeless fog, out of which came no comfort, and from which there was no 
escape. 

Just as impatient remarks about the unnecessary delay in giving us informa- 
tion as to the state of the ship began t> be overheard, the captain descended 
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from the wheelhouse and came toward us. All eyes were bent upon him. He 
was a man of cold temperament and few words ; but what he said was usually to 
the purpose. It was unmistakably so now. 

“Passengers, the Arabia has collided with the Europa. This ship is not 
injured. The Europa leaks, and will put into St. John’s. We shall follow her. 
You can go to bed.” 

“Can our lamps be lighted?” asked a passenger—for, by a ship’s rule, the 
lights, once out, may not be relighted. 

“Yes! Steward, light up for fifteen minutes.” 

“Can we have the saloon for a prayer-meeting!” asked an active Connecticut 
parson, who, having been busy distributing tracts with very hopeless results 
during the voyage, looked upon the opportunity now presented as providential. 

“ Prayer-meeting !” exclaimed the captain, using an interjection that showed 
he, at least, needed to be’ prayed for; “prayer-meeting! why, bless your soul, 
it’s past two in the morning. Better go to bed, and hold your prayer-meeting by 
daylight.” 


The Europa put in to St. John’s. The Arabia did not ; but made her way in 
a disabled condition for New York, it having been ascertained, after the steam 
was got up, that her machinery was damaged by the concussion, and would need 
the help of the Novelty Works to fit her again for sea. 

This is not the place to discuss nautical rules. Nothing can be more ab- 
struse. No two navigators ever agree upon their application. They are not 
unlike metaphysics, as defined by the Scotch dominie: “ He that’s listening does 
na’ ken what he that’s talking means, and he that’s talking does na’ ken what he 
means himself.” 

“You should have put your helm a-starboard, and not a-port, Mr. Jones, and 
then this cursed misadventure would never have happened,” said the captain of 
the Europa, when our boat boarded her. 

“If I had,” replied the officer, “your bows would have struck the Arabia 
amidships, and every soul of us gone to the bottom.” 

The Cunard Company was too wise to have the question argued in the courts. 
By the Admiralty rules each ship should have put her helm hard a-starboard. 
By the higher rule of self-preservation, the order “ Hard a-port” on the Arabia 
could not have been wrong, since the ships and those on board were saved. 
The Cunard Company pocketed the loss and promoted the officer. 

N. S. DopGe. 








A LITERAL TURN OF MIND. 


ae Irish bull is the result of a fog in the mind—there is another humor- 
ous method of expression, which is the result of too much literalness and 
acuteness of mind. 

Human thought and language have come, of course, from much use to run in 
certain grooves or ruts, but there are occasionally people who persistently refuse 
to be influenced by anything that has been done before them, and who are con- 
sequently all the time saying grotesque and unexpected things. 
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Of such a character was a particularly practical student, who, at the examin- 
ation of the college of surgeons, was asked by Abernethy, “What would you 
do if a man was blown up with gunpowder?” He replied, “1 would wait till 
he came down.” “True,” replied Abernethy ; “and suppose I should kick you 
for such an impertinent answer, what muscles would I put in motion?” “The 
flexors and extensors cf my arm,,’ replied the student, “for I should immediate- 
ly knock you down.” 

“ My son,” said an anxious father once, “what makes you use that nasty 
tobacco?” Now the son was a very literal sort of person, and, declining to 
consider the question in the spirit in which it was asked, replied, “To get the 
juice, old codger.” 

A lady was once conversing with a sailor who had suffered shipwreck ; and, 
as she took great pleasure in the analyzation of feelings and emotions, asked 
him compassionately, “ How did you feel, my dear man, when the cold waves 
broke over you?” But the seaman knew nothing of metaphysics, and answered 
simply, “ Wet, ma’am ; very wet.” 

Asmall child being asked by a Sunday-school teacher, “ What did the Israel- 
ites do after they had crossed the Red Sea?” answered, “I don’t know, ma’am, 
but I guess they dried themselves.” 

Queer answers are very often received by grown people who talk to children, 
for the reason that the latter have not yet become accustomed to the subtleties 
and figurative meanings and round-about ways of words, and, therefore, look at 
things very practically. “Sam,” said a young mother to her darling boy, “do 
you know what the difference is between the body and the soul? The soul, my 
child, is what you love with; the body carries you about. This is your body 
(touching the boy’s shoulders and arms), but there is something deeper in. You 
can feel it now. What is it?” “Oh, I know,” said he, with a flash of intelli- 
gence in his eyes, “that is my flannel shirt.” So an indulgent father urged an 
indolent son to rise. “ Remember,” said he, “that the early bird catches the 
worm.” ‘What do I care for worms?” growled the youth, “mother won’t let 
me go fishin’.” 

“A passive verb,” said a teacher, “is expressive of the nature of receiving 
an action, as, ‘Peter is beaten.’ Now what did Peter do?” “Well, I don’t 
know,” said the scholar, deliberating, “ unless he hollered,’ 

Another instructor of a young idea was illustrating the points of the compass 
to two pupils. “ Now, John, what is before you?” “The north, sir,” said John, 
who was an intelligent lad. “ Now, Tommy,” said he to the other, who had just 
donned a long coat, “what is behind you?” “ My coat tails, sir,” said Tommy. 

A youth, who was being reprimanded for playing marbles on Sunday, was 
asked, “ Do you know where those little boys go who play marbles on Sunday ?” 
He had not been sufficiently taught in regard to a future state, and replied, quite 
innocently, “Oh, yes. Some on ’em goes to the Common, and some on ’em goes 
down to the river.” 

An unexpected bit of information is sometimes elicited by this literal under- 
standing of questions, as when a Sabbath-school teacher was attempting to 
teach a very small boy the meaning of wages in the passage, “ The wages of 
sin is death,” and asked him, “ What does your father get on Saturday night ?” 
“ Drunk, ma’am,” answered the boy, without any hesitation. 

So a lecturer, in Portland, Maine, or somewhere else, was explaining to a 
little girl how a lobster cast his shell when he had outgrown it. Said he, “ What 
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do you do when you have outgrown your clothes? You cast them aside, do you 
not?” “Oh, no,” replied the little one, “ we let out the tucks.” 

Again, a teacher was explaining to a little girl the meaning of the word cuti- 
cle. “What is that all over my face and hands?” said he. “It’s freckles, sir,” 
answered the little cherub.” 

An answer of a similar character is often the result of a hard word. “ Wil- 
liam,” said a mother to her son, who had already eaten a very considerable 
amount of dinner, “I don’t know whether you can eat this pudding with impun- 
ity.” “Well, maybe not,” said William, “I think I would ruther have a spoon.” 
A lady noticed a boy sprinkling salt on the sidewalk to take off the ice, and 
remarked to a friend, pointing to the salt, “ Now that is true benevolence.” 
“No it ain’t,” said the boy, somewhat indignantly, “it’s salt.” So when a lady 
asked her servant girl if the hired man had cleared off the snow from the steps 
with alacrity, she replied, “ No ma’am, he used a shovel.” 

This same literal turn of mind which I have been illustrating is sometimes 
used intentionally and perhaps a little maliciously, and thus becomes the prop- 
erty of wits instead of blunderers. Thus we hear of a very polite and impressive 
gentleman who said to a youth in the street, “ boy, may I inquire where Robin- 
son’s drug store is?” “Certainly, sir,” said the boy, very respectfully. “ Well, 
sir,” said the gentleman, after waiting awhile, “Where is it?” “I have not the 
least idea, yer honor,” said the urchin. There was another boy who was 
accosted by an ascetic middle-aged lady with, “Boy, I want to go to Dover 
street.” “Well ma’am,” said the boy, “why don’t you go there then?” One 
day on Lake George a party of gentlemen trolling among the beautiful islands 
of the lake with rather bad luck, espied a little fellow with a red shirt and old 
straw hat, dangling a line over the side of a boat. “Hello boy!” said one of 
them, “What are you doing?” “Fishin’,’” came the answer. “ Well, of 
course,” said the gentleman, “ but what do you catch?” Here the boy became 
indignant at so much questioning and replied, “Fish, you fool, what do you 
spose?” “Did any of you ever see an elephant’s skin?” inquired a teacher 
of an infant class. “I have,” shouted a six year old from the foot of the class. 
“ Where ?” asked the teacher. “On the elephant,” said the boy, laughing. 

Sometimes this sort of wit degenerates or rises, as the case may be, into 
punning, as when Flora pointed pensively to the heavy masses of clouds in the 
sky, saying, “ I wonder where those clouds are going ;” and her brother replied, 
“I think they are going to thunder.” Also as in the following dialogue: 
“Hello there! how do you sell wood?” “By the cord.” “How long has it 
been cut?” “Four feet.” “I mean how long has it been since you cut it?” 
“ No longer than it is now.” And also as when Patrick O’Flynn was seen with 
his collar and bosom sadly begrimed and was indignantly asked by his officer, 
“Patrick O’Flynn, how long do you wear a shirt?” and replied promptly, 
“Twenty-eight inches, sir.” 

This reminds me of an incident which is said to have occurred recently in 
Chatham street, New York, where a countryman was clamorously besieged by a 
shopkeeper. “Have you any fine shirts?” said the countryman. “A splendid 
assortment, sir. Step in, sir. Every price and every style. The cheapest in 
the market, sir.” “Are they clean?” ‘To be sure. Step in, sir.” “Then,” 
said the countryman, with great gravity, “you had better put one on, for you 
need it.” Wit is said to excite an agreeable surprise. I fear the surprise here 
was not er to one of the parties, but it was wit nevertheless. And the 

2 
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fun, in all the examples which I have given, rests on the fact that they lead the 
mind down from a tolerably important or pertinent subject to an insignificant 
and totally different one. I trust that the reader will pardon the number of old 
anecdotes which, in lieu of any exhausting mental effort on the part of the author, 
it has been necessary to use, both to illustrate one principle in the art of wit and 


humor, and to give the present article a proper and respectable length. 
GEORGE WAKEMAN, 








THE MUD BATHS OF FRANZENSBAD. 


HE mud baths of Franzensbad are no figure of speech. It is mud, black, 
T unmitigated mud into which you enter—mud fresh from the marsh, and by 
careful decoction in heated boilers, reduced to a mass of pasty earth, thick with 
the remains of extinct animalcule and the deposits of antediluvian forests, 
“Marsh bath” is the precise English equivalent for moorbad, but the freer 
rendering of moor bath conveys an impression equally correct. In it the fair 
Desdemona would be quickly transformed into a bride fit for the swarthy Othello, 
nor could she, like the bride of Solomon, exclaim, 

I am black, yet comely. 

Black, but not comely, one is in a condition after the moorbad to take an im- 
mortal disgust with one’s self. The eloquence of Phryne’s charms would have 
been lost upon the tribunal had she been disguised like this. They sell here two 
photographs of bathers, one of each sex, as they appear emerging from a moor- 
bad. We can readily believe the assertion of the photographer that not ‘less 
than twenty-five guilders ($10, gold) could tempt the modest bath maid to make 
such an exhibition of herself. Nothing but the outline of the figure is visible 
through the coating of thick mud, which gives it the appearance of a fungus 
growth, or the likeness of one of those gnarled forest limbs that bear a quaint 
resemblance to the human form. 

Imagine the reluctance with which one enters his first moorbad/ Here it is 
indeed true that cest le premier pas qui cotite. Into your bath-room is wheeled 
the rough, black tub, half full of a steaming mass suggestive of the black broth 
of witches’ deadly brewing. In its semi-liquid mass slimy monsters may have 
indeed disported themselves in the days when Bohemia was the bed of an 
inland sea, and Franzensbad the marsh upon its borders ; and no powerful effort 
of imagination is required to fancy them still present. As a Swedish lady 
quaintly expressed it, “I did just wait for it to be alive and to sting mt.” 

Into the depths of the mud the badmeister plunges a. naked arm and stirs 
the mass, filling the room with the pungent odor of the minerals and gasses to 
which it owes its healing virtues. Your bath ready, an effort of will conquers 
the repugnance which struggles with the curiosity of a new experience. Ofice 
in, with the warm mass gently enfolding you, the sensation is sufficiently agree- 
able to prompt a repetition of the experiment. Strict orders forbid immersion 
above the arm-pits, and the sight of an agreeable stretch of white skin gives, by 
contrast, a darker coloring to the depth in which most of the person is hidde-, 
Profound speculations as to the possibility of ever being clean again occupy the 
fifteen or twenty minutes of immersion. A second bath in a tub of mineral 
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water standing by, gives only an unsatisfactory answer to this question ; for you 
must go through your course of mud baths haunted by the sense of deadly peril 
to salvation if cleanliness is indeed akin to godliness. In spite of faithful 
cleansing, it will continue to blacken the nails and linger about the person; a 
faint mineral odor which, though suggestive of neither cau de Colagne nor mille 
Jieurs, is not positively disagreeable. After all, it is only in the idea; the mud 
that covers you is cleaner than it looks, and were it not for the shock that comes 
through the sense of sight, the experience would be in every way agreeable. 

Analysis shows that the Franzensbad “ moor,” taken from the surface, has in 
1,000 parts, 486 parts of vegetable substances, most of which are not decomposed, 
so that their organic tissues can still be recognized ; fifty parts of coarse sand, 
and forty-three parts of silicious earth with a trace of carbon in it. The remain- 
ing 421 parts consist of various mineral substances, in which iron in its different 
chemical combinations holds the chief place. Of the protoxide of iron there 
are eighty-nine parts, and of the sulphate of protoxide of iron, twenty-five parts ; 
of the sulphate of soda, thirty-eight parts, and the chloride of sodium, ten parts ; 
aluminum, thirty parts; magnesia, fourteen parts; sulphate of chalk, eleven 
parts ; humic acid, one hundred and forty-four parts, and humus, thirty-eight 
parts. The remaining twenty-two parts are divided among a dozen different 
substances which are present in quantities varying from five parts to a mere 
fraction of a part. Taken from a depth of seven feet, the proportions vary some- 
what from this, the vegetable substances and sand being in somewhat increased 
proportions, the iron in all forms reduced to twenty-five parts, and humic acid 
increased to two hundred and seven parts. 

The moor, when taken from its bed, has the consistency of peat, which it: 
closely resembles. Crumbled in the hand, it leaves a residue of vegetable fibres 
mixed with a very black earth. It is cut from the marsh in irregular blocks, 
generally in the month of September, and is spread out and left exposed to the 
air during the autumn and winter. It loses one half of its weight by drying, 
and becomes a fine friable powder. In the spring it is turned over, cleared of 
the large roots or branches it may contain, and ground in hand mills. When 
needed for use, it is placed in an immense vat, in which it is heated to eighty 
degrees Reaumur, by passing through it steam made from the water of one of 
the mineral springs of Franzensbad. The bath tubs, containing a little cold 
moor, are rolled under the great vat, and a quantity of the hot moor is added; 
next they are rolled into the room where the bather stands waiting, and the 
prescribed degree of heat is regulated by the addition of hot mineral water. 

The course of treatment followed at Franzensbad, independent of the mud 
baths, is that usually pursued at the principal European watering places. Be- 
sides the Moor bath we have baths of the water of the Luisenquelle mineral 
spring, heated by boiling and by steam. This water is full of carbonic acid gas, 
and, heated by steam, has a delightful effervescence, when disturbed by the mo- 
tioas of the bather, which gives the sensation of a champagne bath. The 
water drunk by the patients at Franzensbad is supplied by two principal springs, 
the Salzquelle and the Franzensquelle. From two to five glasses in the morning 
before breakfast, is the prescription, and usually a glass or two in the afternoon. 
As fifteen minutes is required between each glass,-and an hour between the last 
elass and breakfast, early rising is indispensable; unless you would postpone 
breakfasting until afternoon. By six o’clock the whole population is astir, and 
from all directions the patients hasten to the spring, each having a glass marked 
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off, like an apothecary’s measure, into ounces and fractions of an ounce. The 
waters of the milder spring of the Salzquelle are first drunk, until the stomach 
becomes habituated to the new stimulant. At this spring are seen the faces of 
the new comers, who are making their first essay of the cure. At six o’clock 
the band commences to play at the Salzquelle, and an hour later changes to the 
Franzensquelle, where it discourses opera airs for another hour. Gentle exercise 
during the drinking is prescribed, and the patients promenade in the shady 
walks surrounding the springs, in the intervals between their glasses and during 
the hour they must complete before breakfasting. Here all nationalities mingle 
in friendly intercourse, and there is a curious blending of races as one exchanges 
greetings with his chance acquaintances. Thus, the circle in which I moved, 
included representatives of the Norwegians, Swedes, English, Americans, 
Germans, Poles, Hungarians, Tschecs, Jews, and the residents of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

From the springs the patients scatter to their favorite bakeries, which are 
crowded each morning with purchasers of rolls of various sorts, for the manu- 
facture of which the bakers here have a special aptitude. It is fortunate that 
the bread is good, for the prescribed diet is Spartan in its simplicity—a cup of 
coffee and rolls for breakfast, no butter, no fruit—the appetite for the mid-day 
dinner would be spoiled by an indulgence in meat or other hearty food. At din- 
ner a single glass of wine and plainly cooked meats are the régzme. The hotels 
and eating-houses accommodate themselves to the regulations of the physicians. 
The few'dishes on the bills of fare which depart from the prescribed diet, are 
marked nicht kurgemdsz (not proper with the treatment). As a still further pre- 
caution, the attentive waiter will check the rash demand for forbidden fruit by 
the suggestion, das ist nicht kurgemdsz. 

I confess to a suspicion that this regularity of living and simplicity of diet 
have a large share in the improvement of health which is ascribed to a course at 
Franzensbad. Yet these waters have unquestionably a marked effect upon the 
human system, either for good or for evil. . Though not a patient myself, I com- 
menced to drink the waters on the general theory that a little more iron in the 
blood could do no harm, and continued until my digestion was deranged and my 
sleep disturbed by hideous dreams. Having thus in the night watches narrowly 
escaped hanging myself, and twice attended as chief mourner at the funeral of 
my dearest friend, I consulted my physician, and received strict orders to let the 
Franzensbad waters entirely alone. Thus, by lively experience, I realized the 
value of the advice given in a French work on mineral waters, with which I 
subsequently became acquainted. “Arrived at your destination,” says this au- 
thor, “consult a physician, and follow his advice. rigorously. Drink no water 
except by his authorization. Don’t imagine, like many of the silly people around 
you, that if the waters are curative, the more you drink the better, or because 
such a person drinks six glasses your doctor must be wrong if he allows you 
but three. Sancho Panza said, ‘too much water drowns the miller, and the 
same saddle doesn’t fit every horse.’ ” 

I had, indeed, the discretion upon my arrival to pursue the usual course, 
and place the friend, for whose health I visited the springs, at once under 
the direction of a Badearzt, whose attentive care gave abundant proof 
of the wisdom of such a course. Each of these Badearzte has his little 
circle of patients who gather about him in the morning as he visits the springs 
to watch over their attention to his prescriptions. Most of these physicians 
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are of the old school of practice. But one, at least, Dr. Frederic Straschnow, 
is an intelligent follower of the principles of Hahnemann. These physicians 
observe the practice usual among their profession in Germany, and which is de- 
cidedly embarrassing to a stranger. No charge is made for the service ren- 
dered, and an application for a bill would be met with the answer that there 
was no charge to be made; or the response an American friend of mine received 
at Carlsbad, where he was told, when he applied for his doctor’s bill: “ Tailors 
and shoemakers send bills.” Not that the “enthusiasm for humanity” is all 
that moves these high-souled men of science. Am I unjust in hinting a suspi- 
cion that the limit the law sets to their charges has something to do with this 
custom? At all events, he would be considered a most shabby fellow who did 
not delicately convey a respectable fee into the hand of his physician when bid- 
ding him good-by. The amount of this fee is not absolutely fixed by custom. 
A German bachelor friend of mine left with his physician fifteen guilders ($6 50 
gold), and told me that I should be considered “quite a gentleman” if I gave 
twenty-five guilders for attendance upon a lady, who required more care. I fear 
this German practice does not bear transplanting, to judge from the experience 
of a friend at home, who was always forced to pay the fee of the German phy- 
sician he called to attend his family before he left the house of his patient. 

The Franzensbad moor is sent abroad to some extent, and mud baths can 
accordingly be had at the other watering places of Germany. Bad Elster, some 
twenty miles north of Franzensbad, rejoices, indeed, in a moor of its own; but 
that of Franzensbad enjoys preéminence, on account of its peculiar chemical 
constituents and the remarkable cures ascribed to it. The marsh from which it 
is taken extends around Franzensbad for a space of some three miles one way 
and one-third of a mile the other way, and has a depth in many places of from 
eleven to thirteen feet. It is covered by a thick growth of grass and weeds and 
a tenacious sod, and is easily traversed in all directions. It is pleasant to walk 
upon, as it has an elastic feeling and yields to the tread like a spring-board. 

Two theories of the origin of this marsh are in dispute among the scientific 
men, who divide themselves into the “ Plutonists”” and the “ Neptunists.” The 
Neptunists assert that Bohemia and the whole north of Germany was covered at 
the tertiary period by the waves of the sea, which deposited mineral substances 
with the alluvium it left. When the sea retired, forests sprang up, and were 
subsequently overturned and destroyed by violent inundations, which left be- 
hind them stagnant water, and formed here a marsh. This marsh, situate in 
the basin of a valley and full of salts and mineral substances, received the plu- 
vial waters of the neighboring hills, mineralized them, and thus produced the 
springs which have made Franzensbad famous. The Plutonists assert, on the 
contrary, that volcanic action is the cause of these springs, and point to the 
neighboring hill of Kammerbiihl as an extinct volcano. It is, indeed, hard for 
an unscientific observer to look at Kammerbiihl and not agree that it must have 
been once the outlet for volcanic forces. With its conical shape, its summit 
hollowed in true crater form, and rocks covering its sides, which are so like lava 
as to defy distinction, it seems to declare itself an undoubted kinsman of Vesu- 
vius and Stromboli. Géthe is quoted in support of the opinion of the Pluton- 
ists, to which he inclined. To settle the dispute, a certain Count Sternberg 
pierced the hill with subterranean galleries, which exhibit its geological forma- 
tion, proving that it is a stratified basaltic mass which emerges from a split in 
the primitive rock. The Plutonic theory has, perhaps, gained additional proof, 
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in the earthquake which, on the 25th of June, 1868, visited Bohemia, and shook 
the plastering from the ceiling of the churches of Prague upon the heads of the 
terrified worshippers. This theory of volcanic action in Bohemia would seem 
also to explain the origin of the hot springs at Carlsbad, thirty miles from Fran- 
zensbad. The general phenomena of mineral springs are in keeping, too, with 
this theory. At the time of the great earthquake at Lisbon, most of the warm 
springs of Europe suddenly augmented in volume, increased in heat, or ceased 
for a time to flow; changed their color, and then resumed their flow with vio- 
lence, and in some cases through new openings. One spring, that of “La 
Reine,” at Bagnéres-de-Luchon, increased in temperature forty-one degrees and 
six minutes during the continuance of the earthquake. 

Bohemia is famous for its mineral springs. Within a circle having a radius 
of less than forty miles, are included seven mineral sources, or eight, if we add 
Bad Elster in Prussia, just across the Bohemian frontier. 

Most of these springs are of wide reputation, and the name of one of them, 
Sedlitz, is as familiar in every American household as that of salts or senna. 
Sedlitz is a miserable village, without accommodations for visitors; and its 
waters have never been drunk at their source, but are bottled up and trans- 
ported for use abroad. They are now almost or entirely displaced by the artifi- 
cial Sedlitz powders, which possess the same medical qualities and are far 
more agreeable to take. The original Sedlitz waters have a sulphurous taste, 
a yellow color, and a cloudy aspect, which are anything but appetizing. 

The most popular of the Bohemian springs are those of Carlsbad, where 
over nine thousand visitors were received last year, and where twelve thousand 
or more are expected the present season. 

Teplitz follows next in the order of popularity, but has an even more aristo- 
cratic reputation than Carlsbad. It is the boast of the inhabitants of Teplitz 
that in a single season, 1831, their city had the honor of entertaining two empe- 
rors, two empresses, two kings, eight imperial highnesses, seventeen royal high- 
nesses, and a countless number of lesser dignitaries. The springs at Teplitz 
are the property of the wealthy Count Clary, who receives almost feudal homage 
from the citizens. 

Franzensbad and Marienbad rank next, while the other springs of Bohemia are 
little known, the waters of two of them, besides Sedlitz, being used only for 
transportation abroad. 

The number of visitors to the Bohemian springs is yearly increasing, and 
there must be a still more rapid increase when Austria shall have perfected its 
railroad communications and connected Carlsbad and Marienbad with the great 
European railroad system. Now, Carlsbad is thirty miles from the nearest rail- 
road and Marienbad nearly as far. Teplitz is on the line of railroad connecting 
Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic and the North of Europe with Vienna and the South. 
Bad Elster and Franzensbad are on the line of railroad which runs through 
Central Germany, connecting Leipsic with Munich. Franzensbad is in the 
midst of the Egerland, as the Germans call it. It is, indeed, a suburb of its 
chief city, the quaint old town of Eger, with which the memory of Wallenstein 
is associated. It is less than three miles away, or the distance of Madison 
square from the Battery, and on pleasant evenings and on Sundays and holidays 
its parks are filled with excursionists from Eger; Austrian soldiers paying court 
to the village maidens and sturdy peasant women in their quaint Bohemian cos- 
tume of a tight-fitting, short-waisted bodice, heavy stuff petticoat and gay colored 
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head dress. These peasants seem to be stout and healthy, notwithstanding 
their daily drinking of the mineral waters in contempt of the regulations of the 
Cure physicians. For nearly three quarters of a century the Franzensbad 
springs have been growing in reputation, until the number of yearly visitors 
has increased from two or three hundred to four or five thousand, They are 
chiefly frequented by women and children, who, thus far, this year, outnumber the 
men four or five to one. No excitements are permitted, and the quiet life one 
leads here during four or five weeks gives abundant opportunity for resting mind 
and body. There is one billiard table in town, and a pretty little theatre was 
opened for the first time this season. These, and the weekly hop at the 
“Kursaal,” are the amusements which vary the monotony of drinking, eating, 
sleeping and languid promenading. But those who are in search of health can 
find abundant attraction in Franzensbad, and after an experience of the healing 
virtue of its waters, will heartily respond to the benediction upon them which 
is thus poetically expressed in the inscription upon a monument which stands 
near the principal source of their emergence : 

Herrlicher Quell, 

Gittliche Gabe, 

Bleibe kriftig und hell 

Starke, labe 

Durch verminderten kérperschmerz, 

Auch das ermatte te kranke Herz, 

Bis die letzten Frommen 

Zum Urquellemger Genesung kommen. 
which, freely translated, is— 

Wonderful spring, 

Thou gift divine, 

Flow on, and bring 

Pure, strong, and fine, 

Thy waters, potent to refresh ; 

And strengtaen, through the strengthened flesh, 

The sad and weary heart—until, life past, 

To the eternal well-spring comes the last. 


W. C. C. 








AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 


HAVE lately been running over an odd volume of an old newspaper which 
I I found up in the country this summer, entitled the “ Gazette of the United 
States,” published in Philadelphia in the year 1791, seventy-seven years ago. 
The size is a book-folio of four pages, or twelve columns to each number. It was 
published Wednesdays and Saturdays by John Fenno, No. 69 High Street, be- 
tween Second and Third Streets. 

I dare say our brethren of the Quaker City may be familiar with this old 
chronicle, quaint and yellow with age as it now appears. It may have been as 
good as, or better than other papers of the day, I know nothing of the rank it 
occupied. But whatever its merits, I must confess that the venerable septuage- 
narian sheets had a greater interest for me than many a modern novel could have. 
Not that there is much of very great interest as history to be gathered from these 
faded pages, with their old-fashioned type. We smile now at the meagreness 
of such a publication when contrasted with the ponderous voluminousness of 
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the newspapers of 1868. Open the daily “Times,” or “Tribune,” or “The 
Nation,” and spread them beside this little antiquated great-grandfather of the 
American press. We smile, yet we reverentially give the old gentleman an 
honorable seat, and listen to a good deal he may have to say to us. 

The size reminds you of some of the dreary little papers published in the 
Papal States. But there is a spirit of freedom and intelligence in the American 
journal which contrasts pleasantly with the attenuation and shrinking priest- 
bound timidity of the Roman. 

A newspaper of the last century seizes on the imagination more closely than 
a book of the same period. The newspaper is the mirror of the hour and the 
day. No after-thought, no reminiscence, no compilation can equal the impres- 
sion of the present. The artist’s sketch from nature, however slight, will always 
shame his reproduction on canvas. Turn over Whittridge’s small sketches from 
the Rocky Mountains, and they will satisfy you, as Bierstadt’s huge compositions 
in his studio can never do. Some of the advertisements of the past century tell 
more than whole commentaries of modern moralists. The verses by the 
poetasters and poetasteresses of 1791 show with what a leap the present age has 
carried forward the standard of metrical style, composition and thought. 

It may be interesting, then, to turn the yellow pages and note some of the 
events that passed that year. The volume commences April 30, 1791, and ends 
May 29, 1792. 

On the 21st of April, in the town of Alexandria, was celebrated, with dinner, 
toasts and speeches, “the fixing of the first corner-stone of the Federal Dis- 
trict.” Among the toasts was the following: ‘ May jealousy, that green-eyed 
monster, be buried deep under the work we have this day completed, never to 
rise again within the Federal District.” 

On the 8th page, May 7th, and continued in a subsequent number, is a curious 
account of the wonders of animal magnetism in effecting cures, with some theo- 
rizing about the same. But it is singular that no mention is made of the modern 
phenomenon of magnetic sleep. This article is interesting as anticipatory of 
well-known facts of to-day, though, doubtless, it was treated then as the dream 
of an enthusiast or pretender. 

On page Io is some account of affairs in or near Pittsburg, Pa. (these ac- 
counts are continued from time to time), showing the dangers, hardships and 
sufferings of the settlers from the savages in that remote frontier. 

One of these accounts states that “a party of Indians penetrated the country 
near to Clarksburg. Three of them made their appearance at a farm-house, 
and fired on the man at his door, who fell. They ran toward him, and on one 
of them stooping to scalp him, he was saluted by the man’s wife with a stroke 
from a large hatchet, in his back, which went so completely into his body that 
at three different efforts she could not disengage it, and the Indian made off 
with it sticking in him. A second Indian also made an attempt, when she, by a 
well-directed stroke with a stick she had got, laid him on the ground. The 
third then xz, and the other, as soon as he had recovered his feet, followed his 
example, on which the woman took her husband in her arms and carried him 
into the house.” It.is stated that the man was in a fair way to recover. 

A brave woman this, and an Amazon for muscular strength! But she has no 
name, and passes without further mention. 

Page 15 states that the mail for Pittsburg will leave the post-office every 
Friday morning, and will arrive every Thursday at 10 A. M. 
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On April 23d (reported May 14th) General Washington, then President of the 
United States, visits Newbern, North Carolina, where he is welcomed by the 
Freemasons, “with the mystic numbers ”—attends a ball in the evening, and 
leaves for Wilmington “under a discharge of cannon, and escorted by the in- 
habitants of the town and the Light Horse.” 

Mention is made, about this time, of the death of Judge Francis Hopkinson, a 
distinguished man, and a great protector of the city trees of Philadelphia 
against a destructive act of the legislature. 

A report on the whale fisheries, by Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, is 
given in several consecutive numbers. 

There are frequent accounts of the state of things in France, where the 
tremendous earthquake of revolution was upheaving everything. Louis XVI. 
had had a bad cold, and the Paris wags said it was in consequence of his hav- 
ing thrown off his royal robes so suddenly. 

An abstract is given of the new constitution of France, accepted by the King 
and ratified by the people July 14, 1790. The news comes not exactly by ocean 
telegraph, and is published nearly a year after this date. 

On May toth, a sumptuous entertainment is given to President Washington 
in Charleston, South Carolina. 

On the 2d April, Mirabeau dies, and Dr. Price ; and there is a sonnet by Ella 
to Trumbull the painter. And the list of vessels which arrived at the port of 
Philadelphia, from January Ist to June 1, 1791, is as follows: 27 ships, 76 brigs, 
4 scows, 27 schooners, 44 sloops, 309 coasters, from foreign ports. 

There is much talk about Tom Paine, and theories of government; and con- 
troversies between Publicola and Agricola, and Friends of Truth, and Friends of 
Justice. And from Europe comes the speech of Louis XVI. in the Assembly, 
and the president’s reply—April 20th. And on June 2!st (reported August 27th) 
occurred the flight of the King, Queen, and royal family ; and a few days after 
comes the news of their capture. (By the way, see Thomas Carlyle, for a won- 
derfully graphic and dramatic, yet minutely true, account of the affair.) 

On July 15th (reported September 17th) occurred the great riot in Birmingham, 
England, in which Dr. Joseph Priestley’s valuable library, laboratory, and house 
were destroyed by a mob, who got it into their heads that he sympathized with 
the extreme French revolutionists. The doctor’s letter from London to the 
people of Birmingham is a model of moderation and Christian forbearance. 

Among other foreign news of this year we have a notice of Warren Has- 
tings’s trial ; of Mr. Burke’s being made an LL. D. by the Dublin University ; and 
of a Handel musical celebration at Westminster Abbey, where the King (old 
King George) “was dressed in scarlet and gold, the Queen in green and silk 
tissue. The princesses were all in striped silks; their head dresses, as usual, 
very plain, with a small bunch of flowers in their caps. The King looked ex- 
tremely well, and in high spirits. The grand coronation anthem was performed 
in a most exact and capital manner. Signor David displayed his astonishing 
powers to great advantage in ‘Fell rage and black despair.’ Their majesties, 
before whom this was David’s first appearance, expressed astonishment, mixed 
with the most lively pleasure. The chorus of ‘ Hailstones’ had such an effect 
as to draw tears from the queen. The duet, ‘The Lord is my strength,’ was 
never better sung than by Signora Storace and Mrs. Crouch. The performance 
was ended about a quarter before four o’clock.” 

It seems a long time ago, when we think of these old paragraphs being news, 
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eagerly read and discussed over coffee and muffins at breakfast ; that as yet the 
mighty Napoleon was an unrisen star, or rather a comet, 


That fired the length of Ophineus huge, 


who among those plain practical Philadelphians ever dreamed of this wonder- 
ful phenomenon—of the First Consul, of the Emperor, of Austerlitz and Jena, 
and Waterloo. Add the mighty events and changes since—from our war of 
1812 to the ending of our late war against slavery—and these old newspapers 
seem older still. 

In this year, 1791, there is a treaty between the United States and the Chero- 
kees. . . . Settlers in Louisiana (single men) are offered two hundred and 
forty acres of land without rent or taxes, and married men in additional prop- 
ortion to the number of their families. . . . A premium is offered for a plan 
of a President’s House and a Capitol. (The city of Washington is in the rudest 
embryo condition, though much talk is had about the magnificent plan of it.) 
. . + Astatue of Franklin is sent from Italy to Philadelphia. . . . Gen- 
eral Braddock’s old horse dies, aged 41—a case of remarkable longevity. 

Isaiah Thomas’s large Bible comes out at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The colored people of Philadelphia petition for a church of their own. 

There is occasionally an advertisement for a runaway negro slave. ° 
An estimate is given of the value of the slaves in the British islands of the 
West Indies; total value, £18,491,355. . . . The census of the United 
States is reckoned at something over 4,000,000, The population of the States 
is as follows : 


Vermont (conjectured) 85,000 
New Hampshire 141,000 
Maine - 96,540 
Massachusetts 378,787 
Rhode Island 268,825 
Connecticut : 237,946 
New York - 340,120 
New Jersey 184,139 
Pennsylvania 434,373 
Delaware 59,094 
Maryland 319,728 
Virginia 747,610 
Kentucky - 73,677 
North Carolina - 393,751 
South Carolina (conjectured) 240, = 
Georgia - - - - 82,54 

South-west Territory (conjectured) 30,000 
North-west Territory (conjectured) 5,000 


Total - - 4,118,138 
Of these there are 787,200 slaves, 


Congress was at this time sitting in Philadelphia, and there are tolerably full 
reports of its proceedings and debates. John Adams was Vice-President, and 
President of the Senate. Of him there was much abuse about this time in the 
papers, which he seems to have borne with equanimity. 

Of advertisements there are very few; yet advertising in those days was 
cheap. The following is inserted for a month or two: 
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ORTY DOLLARS REWARD.—LAST NIGHT WAS BROKE OPEN THE 
EF store of the subscriber at Bordentown, and -stolen from the same the following 
articles, viz.: One hair trunk, containing women’s wearing apparel; one small box, con- 
taining four clocks and one dozen testaments ; one ditto, containing one bottle-green cloth 
coat, one striped vest and breeches, two shirts, and a small bag with thirty-six dollars and 
twenty to thirty shillings Jersey coppers ; one keg, containing a large Bible, with other 
small books ; one box, containing four hundred and forty-seven real ostrich feathers, some 
of them large and elegant, and of different colors ; two barrels rye meal, branded Stout 
& Imlay; one barrel pork ; one ream paper, and one dozen pasteboards. Stolen at the 
same time, a large batteau with black sides. ‘ ° ° ° 


And here is one inserted for the space of three months ; so that one would 
think there could have been no chance for the poor fugitive referred to : 


HIRTY DOLLARS REWARD.—RUN AWAY, SOME TIME IN AUGUST, 
1789, a yellow negro man named Abraham, late the property of Nathaniel Wick- 
liff, deceased ; about forty-five years of age, about five feet eight or nine inches high, 
pretty well set, with a large woolly head and large beard ; walks with his knees bent, often 
complains of pain in his feet and ankles, by trade a bricklayer, stone mason and plasterer. 
He is a very handy fellow as a house waiter, and is fond of such business. He is a great 
dissembler, and no doubt pretends he is a freeman. He has been eloped so long that no 
description of his present clothing can be given. It is supposed that he went to the 
Northern States, as he often mentioned having friends there. Twenty dollars reward will 
be given to any person that will secure said negro in any jail, so that the subscriber may 
get him again, and reasonable charges will be paid ; or thirty dollars will be given if he 

is brought to Prince William County, Virginia, to Mr. John Kinchelor, or by 

. CHARLES WICKLIFF, Administrator. 
October 12, 1791. 


I might go on gleaning from this old field, but will now conclude with a few 
lines from the poet’s corner, to show the style of verse which seems to have 
been popular in America seventy years ago : 


ODE TO HENRY. 


What bliss the voice of music gives 
While transport in the bosom lives ; 
While virtue, borne on every sound, 
Spreads love and happiness around ! 
The soul, in purer vision, sees 
The ills of human life retire : 
And adoration loads the breeze 
With praises that to Heaven aspire. 


How few the happy power possess 
The sympathizing heart to bless 
With pictures of ideal joy, 
Which strengthen virtue, not destroy. 
They are the Muse’s favorite care : 
Perfection through their souls she breathes, 
And crowns them fairest of the fair 
With glory’s never-fading wreaths. 


The writer goes on in this strain for two more stanzas, and signs himself or 
herself “ Ella.” 

Then there is the melancholy Byronic lover-poet, who signs himself “ Carryl,” 
and commences his “ Elegy No. 1” thus: 


Dark on the morn still hangs the veil of night, 
And scarce a whisper trembles on the breeze. 
Now let me roam, a stranger to delight, 
Wildly regardless, ’neath the dropping trees. 
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To me the bosom of the night is dear. 
I hate the broad and laughing face of day. 
I court the cavern and the forest drear, 
Where scarce one straggling sunbeam loves to stray— 
and continues it in twenty-two mournful stanzas. 
Then there are schoolboy verses by “Henry,” and schoolgirl verses by 
“ Birtha,” and the humorous poems by “John,” and the martial poems by 
“Ullin,” etc. But I think the reader has had enough of these youthful essays 
in rhyme to impress him with the character of the metrical effusions that tickled 


the ears of our grandparents. 
C. P. CRANCH. 








SLOW AND SECRET POISONING. 


HIS is one of the lost arts. 

. 3 In earlier times, when nature and her ways of working were seldom 
systematically investigated, it was easy for any one, who had by accident become 
acquainted with the poisonous properties of certain substances, to make use of 
this knowledge for the attainment of selfish ends. Fortune-telling was then 
more nearly related to the exact sciences than at the present day. Ladies of 
rank or wealth, of course not thinking of foul play, not unfrequently had their 
curiosity gratified as to the time when the lease of life of a husband, a lover, the 
king or his mistress, would run out. To those who wished to have it in their 
own power, at will, to induce the fates to remove from their presence certain ob- 
jectionable individuals, the priestess of this art gave, generally for a considera- 
tion, various carefully prepared liquids or powders, known often under the eu- 
phonious names of agua Tofania, agua del petesino, aguetta di Napoli, eau de 
Brinvillier, poudre de succession, or manna of St. Nicholas of Bari. No per- 
fumer of the present day has succeeded in presenting a more attractive array of 
names for the sale of his articles; and it is said that at one time no lady of 
Naples was without some one of these magic drops or pqwders on her toilet 
table. She trusted the secret not even to her waiting maid; and cruel and 
tyrannical husbands had certainly great reason to speedily mend their ways. 

The most distinguished fortune-tellers of this kind known in history, are 
Locusta (who was employed by the second Agrippina to poison her husband, 
the Emperor Claudius, and also by Nero to poison Britannicus the son of Clau- 
dius and Massalina), Tofania of Palermo, Spara of Rome, and the Marchioness 
de Brinvillier. 

Tofania, who reached an advanced age, we may say flourished at Naples 
during the latter part of the seventeenth and the beginning of the last century. 
She distributed her magic drops, often by way of charity, to such wives as wished 
to have other husbands. The vial containing them bore the inscription, 
“ Manna of St. Nicholas of Bari” on one side, and on the other, the image of 
this saint, in order to avoid the too close scrutiny of the police. This name ap- 
pears long to have been given to an oil which dropped from the tomb of St. 
Nicholas, and had the reputation of curing many diseases. The aqua Tofania 
was a clear and limpid fluid, and as tasteless as water. But four or five drops, 
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poured into tea, chocolate, or soup, were sufficient to produce the desired result ; 
and the dose could be so proportioned, we are told, as to act at a certain time. 

As we have intimated, Tofania succeeded for many years in these secret 
acts of charity, and in escaping detection by the government; but she was at 
last discovered, and dragged from a convent in which she had taken refuge ; and 
on the rack confessed to having caused the death of not less than six hundred 
persons. 

During the time of Pope Alexander VII. it was observed that there was an 
unusual number of young widows at Rome, and that husbands, who had in- 
curred the displeasure of their wives, were very apt to suddenly fail in health 
and die. 

This epidemic was so decided as to attract the attention of the government, 
and, by the aid of the priests, and a crafty female, a society of young married 
women was discovered, who were bound together for purposes of mutual pro- 
tection, and were presided over by an old woman named Hieronyma Spara, who 
possessed the remarkable faculty of predicting the time of the death of any 
individual whose name might come up for serious consideration. The whole 
society were arrested ; some, including Spara, who learned, it is said, her art 
from Tofania, were publicly hanged, some were whipped, and others banished 
from the country. 

About the same time the Marchioness de Brinvillier, at Paris, attracted great 
attention to the art of secret poisoning, by her own successes. A young officer 
and needy adventurer became a constant visitor to the marquis, and soon paid 
his addresses to the marchioness. Not long afterward the husband died, and 
these two were then enabled to enjoy their amours with greater freedom ; but 
the father of the marchioness, outraged by their indecent conduct, had Saint 
Croix (this was the name of the gallant) arrested and thrown into the Bastile. 
He there had his thoughts bent on revenge, and induced an Italian prisoner to 
disclose to him the art of preparing poisons. At the end of a year, when he was 
liberated, he instructed the marchioness in the mystery, who, assuming the garb 
of a nun, nursed the sick in the Hétel Dieu, and tried the strength of her fiend- 
ish preparations on these helpless wretches. It was said of her, by way of 
satire, that no physician on entering practice had so speedily filled a church- 
yard ! 

A servant, La Chaussée, assisted her in dispatching her father and brother, 
but her sister appears to have been suspicious of their designs, and could not 
be brought under the influence of their art. 

An accident, which happened toe Saint Croix while preparing poisons, dis- 
closed the whole scheme of villany, for nothing of a criminal nature was 
discovered by the Jost-mortem examinations which were made. A glass mask, 
which he was accustomed to wear when at work, chanced to fall off, and he was 
found suffocated in his laboratory. 

Among his effects the government officers discovered a small box, on which 
was written a request, that after his death it might be delivered to the Mar- 
chioness de Brinvillier, or in case of her death, that it might be burned. This 
excited, very naturally, great curiosity: the request was not regarded, and there 
was found in the box many poisons, with labels stating their effect, derived 
from experiments on animals. The Marchioness on hearing of the death of her 
lover, and failing by bribery to secure the casket, fled the kingdom ; but La 
Chaussée, who had the rashness to lay claim to the property of Saint Croix, 
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was seized and imprisoned ; and confessing many acts of villany, was broken 
alive on the wheel. 

The Marchioness took refuge in a convent at Liége. An officer of justice, 
named Desgrais, assuming the dress of an abbé, and acting the part of a lover, 
induced her to go out on an excursion of pleasure, and then arrested her. 

At the convent there was found, in her own handwriting, a complete catalogue 
of her crimes. She was taken to Paris, and in prison played picquet to pass 
away the time. On conviction she became a convert, confessing to have set fire - 
to houses and to have occasioned more deaths than any one ever suspected. 
She was beheaded and afterwards burned. 

An old writer, Pitaval, says, “In order to satisfy the curiosity of those who 
may be desirous of knowing if such a celebrated criminal partook of the beauties 
of ner sex, 1 shall observe that nature had not been sparing of them to the 
marchioness ; her features were exceedingly regular, and the form of her face, 
which was round, was very graceful. This beautiful outside concealed a heart 
extremely black. Nothing proves more that metoposcopy or the science of 
physiognomy is false, for this lady had that serene and tranquil air which 
announces virtue.” 

The practice of poisoning did not stop in France with the public execution 
of the Marchioness de Brinvillier, for so many died under suspicious circum- 
stances that, in 1679, it was found necessary to create a court under the title of 
“Chambre de Poison,” which made use of spies, instituted private trials, and 
condemned many to be burned alive, hanged, or confined in the Bastile. In 1680 
this court, which began to partake much of the nature of the holy inquisition 
and to be used as a political machine, was done away with. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his novel “ Kenilworth,” makes good use of the pretenders 
to the mystic sciences, for the interest of the plot, and shows that during the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, the secret poisoner, the alchemist and the astrologer 
were frequently combined in the same person. 

The old astrologer Alasco, who had caused poison to be given to the Earl 
of Sussex, talks thus to the Earl of Leicester, who is not free from the super- 
stitions of the age on this subject: “ My son, let me remind you, I warranted not 
his death—nor is there any prognostication that can be derived from the 
heavenly bodies, their aspects and their conjunctions, which is not liable to be 
controlled by the will of heaven. Thus, in reviewing the horoscope which your 
lordship subjected to my skill, you will observe that Saturn, being in the 
sixth house in opposition to Mars, retrograde in the house of life, cannot but 
denote long and dangerous sickness, the issue whereof is in the will of heaven, 
though death may probably be inferred. The hours of darkness I have spent 
in gazing on the heavenly bodies with these dim eyes, and during those of light 
I have toiled this aged brain to complete the calculation arising from their 
combinations.” The Earl of Sussex has been saved from a fatal operation 
of the poison administered by Alasco by the timely aid of Wayland (a pupil | 
of this alchemist), who attributed his gradual loss of strength, nocturnal perspira- 
tions, loss of appetite, faintness, gnawing pain in the stomach, and low fever to 
his having eaten of the “manna of Saint Nicholas.” The author here evidently 
takes some liberty with dates, for this poison received its name from Tofania, 
who first practised her art at a time long after the death of Queen Elizabeth. 

The antidote which Wayland compounded of many drugs purchased of 
different chemists, was the famous “orvietan or Venice treacle,” which was 
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generally believed to be a sovereign remedy against poison, and was of as 
mysterious a nature as any of the preparations of the alchemist. 

Alasco, who is about to use the manna again to exercise a certain control 
over the Countess of Leicester, tells that intriguing villain, Varney, “that a mod- 
erate portion of the drug hath mild effects, no ways ultimately dangerous to the 
human frame, but which produces depression of spirits, nausea, headache, an 
unwillingness to change of place—even such a state of temper as would keep a 
bird from flying out of a cage were the door left open.” 

It is well known that in times long gone by, successions to the throne, in 
various countries of Europe, were often influenced by secret poisoning ; but at the 
present day the practice of this art, for such or other purposes, is not easy; for 
we are so well acquainted with the nature of poisons and their effects that sus- 
picions of foul play are very early aroused. There are but few poisons which 
when taken would not soon cause symptoms, such as vomiting, griping, purg- 
ing, convulsions, or unnatural drowsiness, which would attract attention. Opium, 
corrosive sublimate, and strychnine are attended, when taken in poisonous doses, 
with some one or several of these symptoms ; but arsenic, having neither taste, 
color, nor smell, and being soluble in water, may be taken in oft-repeated small 
qvses without exciting suspicion, as it is not early attended with any of the 
above effects. It is, in fact, the only drug which could be used at the present 
day for slow and secret poisoning, with any chance of success; and yet it must 
be given in doses considerably larger than those usually prescribed by the phy- 
sician, to be sure of fatally undermining the constitution ; for the medicinal dose 
may be often continued for months, or even years, without detriment to the 
health. 

Large doses of arsenic almost always prove fatal in a short time, and pro- 
duce extreme depression and collapse, cold, clammy perspiration, nausea, vom- 
iting, and other quite noticeable symptoms ; and small doses, which would even- 
tually prove fatal, are sure to give rise to disturbances resembling the above, 
sufficiently early to excite suspicion, and to render a serious termination of the 
case, after proper precautionary measures, not very probable ; for, where this 
poison has been given in repeated small doses, on discontinuing it, it is entirely 
eliminated from the system in a few weeks’ time, no accumulation whatever tak- 
ing place, as has been supposed by some. 

With our present knowledge, then, it is not possible so to mix poison with 
food or drink that it shall make sure of a fatal termination, by a gradual weak- 
ening of the vital force, before alarming symptoms appear. 

We know of no substance which will produce death at a determinate period, 
as did the ancients. Plutarch, Quintilian and Theophrastus speak of one pre- 
pared from aconite, which could be so moderated as to have its effect at any de- 
sired time—say a day, a month or a year ; and it is supposed that Locusta, during 
the reign of Nero, used this and other similar poisons. Besides those derived 
from aconite, hemlock, and poppy, the ancients were acquainted with a remark- 
able poison obtained from the sea-hare (/efus marinus, or aplysia depilans), 
with which Titus is said to have been dispatched by Domitian. We are igno- 
rant of the nature of this poison, but some German and Italian chemists have 
lately discovered that several species of shellfish, not unlike the sea-hare, found 
on the coast of Italy, have the power of secreting, in what are called their sal- 
ivary glands, considerable quantities of oil of vitriol, The ancients could 
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hardly have used this for slow and secret poisoning, and with the mineral poi- 
sons they seem to have been unacquainted. 

There has been much diversity of opinion in regard to the nature of the agua 
Tofania used by Tofania and Spara, which destroyed more people, it is said, 
than the plague which prevailed in Italy not long before it came into use. For 
a time, the sale of aqua-fortis was forbidden by the Roman government ; but this 
seems to have been done simply to blind the people as to the real nature of this 
poison ; for Garelli, physician to Charles VI., king of the Two Sicilies, when 
Tofania was arrested, says that this infamous compound was a solution of crys- 
tallized arsenic in water, with the addition, for what purpose we know not, of the 
herb cymbalaria. 

Scott, in the novel from which we have made the above extracts, seems to 
accept the assertion of Garelli, for he represents the infamous Varney as solilo- 
quizing thus: “It is strange—I am as little the slave of fancy as any one; yet I 
never speak for a few minutes with this fellow Alasco but my mouth and lungs 
feel as if soiled with the fumes of calcined arsenic—pah !” 

Some believe that Tofania’s little vials contained a solution of opium and 
cantharides ; but any such preparation of these substances which would be at 
all injurious in its effects, would have taste, and would cause results quite ung? 
those which the agua Tofania was said to produce. 

In the casket of Saint Croix were found corrosive sublimate, opium, regulus 
of antimony, vitriol. and a large quantity of prepared poison, which the physi- 
cians, who, it is evident, were ignorant of the methods of detecting the presence 
of arsenic, were unable to make out, and which it is supposed was the veritable 
eau de Brinvillier. 

We are told by some that the famous foudre de succession was composed in 
great part of sugar of lead; and by others, that it consisted of far more noble 
material, namely, diamond dust. 

There is no conclusive evidence that any one has ever possessed a poison 
which was capable of producing death at a desired and distant time; and it is 
quite probable that, in all cases of slow and secret poisoning, oft-repeated 
doses of poison were administered. As the poisons themselves were not gen- 
erally known, their effects were easily confounded with those which many dis- 
eases produce. We ourselves are ignorant of this art, not because we know so 
little, but because we know so much, and our knowledge of nature is so classi- 


fied that it is always readily available. 
T. EDWARDS CLARK, M. D. 








DRIFT - WOOD. 


POLITICAL CANDOR. 

Most grown people in America do not 
need to be treated, in political arguments, 
like children. Yet what but nursery disci- 
pline do they get at this moment, when the 
editors and orators of each party portray 
their own leader as a demi-god, and his rival 
as a brute and monster? The vice of Amer- 
ican public speaking and writing, in hot 
political campaigns, is a want of faith in the 
candor of the people, and even an unwilling- 
ness to credit them with common-sense. 
The cynic will reply that this is right, as 
most people take their opinions from the 
stump and the press, and, with them, cha- 
meleon-like, change their hue. 

But the cynic’s is an unjust judgment. 
There is no grosser mistake than that which 
regards the electoral people of our thinking 
Republic as Coriolanus did the “ mudsills ” 
of Rome. The fatal error, apparently, of 
one noted public man of our day, has been 
his inability to credit the people with judg- 
ment or intelligence, and his avowed con- 
tempt for those whom he calls by that-vile 
phrase “the masses.” When he makes a 
popular speech it is laboriously silly. He 
imagines it to be finely condescending ; but 
his hearers usually fear he is a little crazy. 
His public acts have been of the same 
sort, and are otherwise unaccountable. Not 
much wiser, however, are the “ slang-whang- 
ing” editors and orators who believe the 
people to like nothing that is not “hot and 
strong ”’—violent, vindictive, unjust, and 
preposterous, 

The great fear of most speakers and 
writers is that they may concede too much 
to “the enemy.” They hesitate to trust 
their readers with the plain truth. Most 
of them believe their cause is good, in a 
fair view of the facts—but then it would be 
so dangerous to admit anything! They 
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commonly do not dare to put the truth as 
they believe it ; and, instead, avoid all con- 
cessions. It was so during the war. Every 
skirmish, if favorable, was declared a 
battle ; every unfavorable battle, a “ re- 
connoisance.” After every foiled cavalry 
raid it was said, “the object of the expedi- 
tion is accomplished.” Every defeat was 
styled a “blessing in disguise.” Every 
morning the backbone of the rebellion was 
discovered to be broken. It was seldom the 
case that an editor was found candid enough, 
and, above all, trustful enough, to say 
“beaten,” when beaten it was. Indeed, if 
some adventurous critic who believed with 
his whole soul in the sure, ultimate triumph 
in the Union cause, should say so, and yet 
commit the crime of adding that it had 
been set back by this or the other failure, 
his brethren of the press fell upon and beat 
him. 

The partisan slavery of the “ free press” 
of America is sometimes rather grievous ; 
and that terrible stigma fastened upon the 
sin of kicking over the party traces—namely, 
“You never know where to find that man” 
—is equally hard to bear. Nevertheless, 
it is fairly supposable that an editor or an 
orator might rely upon the candid judgment 
of the people, and still be accounted faith- 
ful’ to his party. Readers are not all the 
simpletons which *self-conscious editors, 
noting that even their writings are accepta- 
ble, suppose they must be. They do not in- 
sist upon coarse personalities and vulgar 
epithets ; still less are they afraid to trust 
their reason with fair statement of the po- 
litical issues in controversy. They can ad- 
mit a great deal of good to the other side, 
and prefer their own. They can admit the 
personal worth of opposite candidates, and 
yet vote for the representative of their own 
political principles. That is a frame of 
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mind, however, which most leaders can be- 
lieve of themselves, but cannot believe of 
the people. Hence the gross calumnics 
and dishonest utterances of the campaign. 


GERMAN AND YANKEE, 

THE German bids fair to supplement the 
Yankee in the round of our national char- 
acter. We may even begin to guess at 
what that character will turn out to be— 
though this is little better than guess-work, 
thus far. America seems to have reached 
the front rank of nations without a defined 
or easily definable national character, and 
with but few we!!-defined national traits. 

What is it to be an American? The 
Yankee has been portrayed by experts to 
the last degree of accuracy; but the Yan- 
kee is not the American. The American of 
Marryatt, of Trollope, of Dickens, was, or 
is, a grotesque caricature, who, if any such 
creature ever existed, is no longer extant. 
Our lasting national character is probably 
not yet fixed, or, as it were, set. To the 
making of the typical man who will one 
day be called the American, there must go 
many diverse nationalities. In describing 
him we must partly describe the English- 
man, Frenchman, Spaniard, Prussian, 
Swede, and whatever may come of min- 
gling these and others in the proportions we 
have here. Having typified the European, 
we must picture him under the influence 
of three centuries of American life on 
American soil, Then, perhaps, we shall 
have set forth the American of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

Lowell, who so “held the mirror up to 
nature” that the world saw the genuine 
Yankee there, afterward, in bringing that 
type to a second stage ‘of historic descrip- 
tion—the Yankee at the West—in a beld 
and splendid stroke, declared Abraham 
Lincoln to be “ the first American.” 

For him her Old-World mould aside she threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 


Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man ; 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame— 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
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But if Lincoln be the typical American 
of to-day, at least he will probably not be 
that of a century hence. As the Briton, the 
Dane, the Saxon, the Norman had to be 
kneaded together, in order to produce that 
compound which the “Saturday Review” 
and which Matthew Arnold by turns dis- 
sect, and which is called “the average Eng- 
lishman,” as the Pict, the Scot, the Celt 
had to be added to the man our fathers 
styled a “ Britisher ;” so, many races must 
combine in the American of the future, 
Our reservoir of population is constantly 
fed by foreign springs. Could we stop that 
influx from the Old World, some acute ob- 
server and analyst might tell us what, on 
the whole, the American man is, and what 
he will be ; but we are always swollen with 
contributions from across the sea. Foreign 
and native are the two factors which, multi- 
plied into each other, make up the Ameri- 
can; which product must change, because 
the factors are always changing. 

Both in body and spirit, the descend- 
ants of the early American settlers, and of 
all the ante-Revolutionary stock, bear in- 
evitable witness to the trials and triumphs— 
political and individual, spiritual and mate- 
rial—of their ancestry. Even under the 
changed customs and conditions of our day, 
they tell in their physique, in their ideas, in 
their work, in their theory and conduct of 
public affairs and private affairs, in their as- 
pirations, and in their daily lives, the story 
of two centuries of the primitive American 
life. Were there possible in such studies a 
keenness of perception kindred with that 
which reads from his bones the animal’s 
habits and experiences, out of the genuine 
Yankee of to-day we could determine aright 
some doubtful thread of New England his- 
tory, and out of many such, its whole warp. 

Whence, for example, is that inventive or 
originative faculty which we attribute to 
him? For, since he has it above the Eng- 
lish, from whom he derives, and the Ger- 
mans who dwell by his side, we ought. to be 
able to trace its rise and progress. Possibly 
it has a twofold origin. The Puritan inde- 
pendence in religious thought inevitably led 
to similar independence in political thought ; 
and so, by honest inheritance, and gathering 
momentum with descent, comes down the 
spirit of the religious and political ventures 
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and vagaries, the bold theories and new 
schools of polity and of practical living, 
famous in our New England of to-day. 
From ideas, the spirit of independence and 
investigation easily spread to material 
things. Ask a German why he makes a 
shoe thus and thus, and he replies that he 
was so taught; or, that his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather so made it; 
or, that all the people in his village worked 
in that way. But no way is the Yankee’s 
way until he has found the wy of it, and 
so really made it his own. 

Such, perhaps, was the moral source or 
stimulus to the Yankee’s originality and 
invention, Its material spur was hard ne- 
cessity. The Pilgrim had to do and to 
make everything himself, including the 
means or the tools; he had to contrive new 
ways to meet a novel experience. So is it 
with all pioneers. Need makes them full 


of shifts, and new and better devices. So, 
perhaps, it would be with the descendants 
of the Western frontiersman, if only their 
mode of life could last through several 
generations, and if society marched as 
slowly and painfully as of old on the At- 


lantic coast. The Yankee had to build up 
a New England with his own hands in the 
wilderness ; and while this task went on, 
through several generations, the character 
of the men and women who came over the 
sea accomplished its divergence from that 
of their neighbors who stayed behind. 

In Germany we see father, and son, and 
grandson, are successively farmers, of me- 
chanics, or servants, as the case may be. 
One result, however, of this lack of the 
climbing impulse is to make men thorough 
in their callings. Once at their supposed 
level, they at least are apt to keep it. A 
German who undertakes to do a thing, is 
very apt to know how to do it, and to do it 
well, A Yankee will do it guéckly—but 
beyond that, the result is doubtful. The 
Yankee’s inherited instinct—derived from 
moral and material causes, as we call to 
mind again—is to do a thing as an expe- 
dient for an emergency. He “fixes it so 
that it will hold awhile.” The Yankee, 
again, from learning how to do a little of 
everything, by necessity, unconsciously 
comes to look on each occupation as a 
stepping-stone to a better. The Yankee 
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then becomes restless and roving, having 
no continuing city. He is a kind of Pilgrim 
Father ‘even to-day. The German is by 
nature contented and settled. 

The Yankee element, carried to its ex- 
treme, is always aspiring; the German, 
carried to its extreme, is always enjoying. 
No true Yankee has any real, solid comfort, 
till he is uncomfortable. That domestic, 
social creature, the German, is, on the 
other hand, always aiming to make himself 
and his neighbors as happy and as easy as 
circumstances allow. Paley does, indeed, 
lay down the proposition that happiness is 
the just and necessary aim of all humanity 
—but then there are such diverse sorts of 
happiness! and only Yankees hankering 
after the Yankee sort. We have spoken 
of the German, but use this word oftenest 
in a representative way, as signifying “ Eu- 
ropean.” The Frenchman, for example, is 
the man who, above all his fellow mortals, 
knows how to make the most out of the 
material part of life. Were there nothing 
beyond the earth, he would have discovered 
the key of existence. He knows as well 
how to eat, drink, and be merry, as the 
Yankee is ignorant of all these. The 
Frenchman knows how to burn the candle 
of life, to burn it slowly and yet brilliantly 
down to its socket—with not a grease-spot 
left wasted behind. He has done a great 
work for American life, and has more to 
do. 

The Yankee of past times, at least, 
lacked sociability ; he lacked esthetic cul- 
ture ; he lacked love of the beautiful in 
nature and art. All these the Evropean 
brings and extends here. The German, 
content with his allotted sphere, seeks no 
other, and hence deliberately looks about 
to see what there is enjoyable during the 
journey of existence. The Yankee, un- 
easy, restless, with a brain brimming over 
with plots, has no time to enjoy—except in 
the way of climbing. 

What is it in Longfellow’s “ Excelsior” 
that so attracts his readers? Taken as a 
ballad, or metrical narrative, it is not only 
puzzling, but destructive of all right-minded 
sympathy for the hero. What is that youth 
doing on St. Bernard, “amid snow and 
ice?” What is he after? And how does 
his banner help him to get it?) Why does 
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he choose night to “try the pass?” When 
we come to think of it, the whole thing is 
bosh, and the young fellow was crazy. The 
maiden’s advice to “stay and rest” was 
sensible, and should have been accepted. 
A coroner’s jury in America sitting on that 
“lifeless form” would have returned this 
verdict—“ Served him right.” Why, then, 
does the great popular jury make up a dif- 
ferent verdict for the poet? Simply because 
there is a suggested sentiment of aspiration 
in the verse which chimes with the great 
popular Yankee feeling. That half-bar- 
barous Latin refrain, “ Excelsior,” ringing 
in at the finish of each stanza, dimly ac. 
cords with our restless Yankee feeling to 
get up higher. One word immortalizes 
the poem. 

But the Yankee himself is modified in 
character as he drifts westward. West, 
the people are more friendly and sociable ; 
East, more reserved and suspicious. West, 
they are more prodigal; East, they are 
more thrifty. West, they are mightier in 
spurts of work; East, they are more con- 
stant. West, they enjoy laziness; East, 
they enjoy labor. West, they never im- 
prove spare hours; East, no hours are 
willingly left empty. West, they like to 
“bore with a big augur ;” East, they are 
content to bore with a gimlet and to keep 
boring. 

Some old-fashioned New Englanders are 
(or used to be) much afraid of being with- 
out food. Where are the meals to come 
from ?—that is the question of life. The 
house is nothing, health is nothing, comfort 
nothing, but the food problem troubles the 
Yankee though he is the least gourmand 
of mortals. What else is this but an inher- 
ited instinct or experience from that time 
when a fire could ruin the crops, when the 
Indians might come, when the French 
might come, when stress of ill weather 
might come to destroy the harvest, and 
make the Thanksgiving prayers go up from 
awry mouth? This special anxiety for the 
security of the daily bread disappears, of 
course, with our more modern society. On 
the other hand, at the West, prodigality 
has always been the rule, since even the 
pioneers there had no vast ocean rolling in 
between them and reinforcement, but a 
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great tier of settled States to back up 
against. To this day, a Yankee will be 
stingy with material when he is lavish with 
the money which represents material. Or 
else, in matters of food, clothing, candles» 
he may be as saving as his ancestors ; but 
he will spend money upon his house, his 
lands, his city, his charities. 

In these midsummer days, we have only 
to look about us to see how the German in- 
fluences American life in the way of popular 
amusements. He is spreading everywhere 
here the festivals of Fatherland. He has 
established his favorite schiitzenfest ; he has 
planted and ramified his sengerbund; he 
has filled the land with sociable “ gartens ;” 
he has popularized music by his choral so- 
cieties, and he crowds the summer thick 
with picnics and social excursions. In win- 
ter we shall find him establishing and sup- 
porting nearly all the masked balls and 
masquerades, and a hundred pleasant de- 
vices for recreation, In these ways he is 
teaching the Yankee how to amuse himself ; 
and the example is exceedingly contagious. 
He teaches Americans, too, how to make 
all sports domestic, not driving out wife and 
children from their enjoyment, but making 
their presence enhance the pleasure. The 
American of the future will borrow from 
all the nations which find a new home here, 
such customs and institutions as can be 
transplanted or grafted and still flourish. 

Climate and soil do much to assimilate 
population; and governments, laws, and 
customs perhaps do more ; but race leaves a 
deeper stamp than, topography. The Ger- 
man does, indeed, become, in several gener- 
ations, a pretty good Yankee. But the other 
question then comes up—outnumbered and 
pressed with foreign moulding influences 
year by year and through many generations, 
will not the Yankee become, in his turn, a 
very good European? Not, at all events, 
until in the alembic of the Republic some 
powerfully assimilative product which we 
may call our national character, is wrought 
out, will incoming substances be swallowed 
up and subdued in what they find there. 
When our population has been trebled to a 
hundred millions, mainly by Europeans and 
the children of Europeans, we may be able 
to depict the ultimate American. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS.* 

THE world is richer by a new poet, a 
genuine, born maker and singer. William 
Morris, were he to write nothing more than 
“Jason” and “The Earthly Paradise,” is 
sure of a hold upon the world’s ear and 
heart that will not be loosened for many a 
year, perhaps for generations. Mr. Mor- 
ris’s name was not unknown in literature 
and in art (he belongs to the Rossetti set), 
but he has come upon us suddenly with these 
evidences and fruits of high poetic power. 
Indeed, the manner in which he and Mr. 
Swinburne have asserted their positions at 
once by works largely conceived and finely 
wrought is in striking contrast to Tenny- 
son’s painful and gradual ascent up through 
many years from “The Skipping Rope,” 
“ Oriana,” and airy, fairy “ Lilian,” to “The 
Idyls of the King.” Whether this has hap- 
pened because the elder poet unwisely let 
us see the work ot his ’prentice hand, and 
even its failures, instead of taking a hint 
from Brummel and sending them into ob- 
livion by the back stairs, and the younger 
kept themselves in reserve until they had 
produced something that would command 
general attention and could be tried by a 
high standard of criticism, or whether Ten- 
nyson has, in fact, climbed toilfully up the 
steep of Parnassus, while they have mount- 
ed upon wings, is a question upon which 
there may be two opinions, ours having 
been more than hinted in the last number 
of THE GALAXY. As regards the younger 
men, we have no fear, in Mr. Morris’s case 
at least, of the old proverb about those who 
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are soon ripe. For the beauty wich which 
he charms us is of the kind that is peren- 
nial. Pericles and Aspasia would have de- 
lighted in these poems, and Charlemagne, 
Alfred, Queen Elizabeth, Dr. Johnson, nay 
even the stupid Brunswicker who declared 
that “ beobles had no business to be boets,” 
and who was more than half right in his 
opinion. 

The manner of these poems is new to 
this generation ; but it is no new manner. 
The delight that they give is fresh ; but it 
is the old delight for which men have 
longed in their hearts ever since they began 
to feel and to think, and which has been 
ministered to them by men born to that of- 
fice through centuries and cycles. What 
we crave, unless we are gross, material, and 
sordid, is the beauty of human life, and to 
show us this is what we ask of our poets. 
The beauty of the whole of it, of its sor- 
rows as well as of its joys, of its graver as 
well as of its lighter employments ; of its 
grand purposes, its absorbing passions, its 
passing moods, its reveries, its gaiety and 
its gloom. For it all has beauty—beauty 
which a great painter shall detect and set 
before you in the mingled craft and misery 
of a beggar, as a great poet has, in the ag- 
ony of a forlorn, insulted father and crazy 
king. There are two ways by which this 
end can be attained; one is by the repre- 
sentation of real life, which is the aim of the 
novelist, whether in prose, or in verse like 
that of Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh ;” 
the other the creation of an ideal world, of 
life freed from material cares, from what 
must be to most of us its chief concern— 
daily toil and the multiplication table. To 
present the latter is the chief function of 
the poet when he works simply as a poet— 
a maker—and does not assume the func- 
tions of priest, sage, seer, or prophet. And 
rarely has a man of this order sung his 
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songs of life with such power of enchant- 
ment as is shown in William Morris’s 
“ Earthly Paradise.” He has chosen his 
function, or, rather, it has chosen him, 
and he sees and owns his place. He does 
not set himself up as a teacher, does not 
seek to entangle his tales with the intricate 
problem of human life, or to load down his 
thymes with reasons, 

The very charm of his poetry is in that 
while it does not strive ‘to set the crooked 
straight,” it is yet penetrated, as we see in 
many sad, sweet lines the writer’s soul is 
penetrated, with the keen knowledge of the 
woe of life and the weariness. In this re- 
spect, as in some others, William Morris 
differs from one of our poets, Edmund 
Spenser, with whom, in richness of fancy, 
in strength of imagination and sustained 
narrative power, as well as in a sweet full 
flow of verse, he has much in common, 
But Spenser wrote in allegory, with the de- 
liberate purpose of setting forth the twelve 
moral virtues. A good purpose and a 
thoughtful, but most unpoetical. It cramped 
his fancy, as much as it could be cramped, 
and it bound up his imagination in so far 
as it could be bound. As teaching, “The 
Fairie Queen” is fast fading out of the 
world’s memory ; and it is read now only 
by those who go through its cantos as they 
walk through splendid picture galleries, ab- 
sorbed in the beauty of the scenes the poet 
sets before them, and listen dreamily to his 
wisdom—for he is wise—as to the echoes 
of their own foot-falls. Spenser is the poet 
of the imaginative and the thoughtful. 
The poet whom Morris most resembles is 
Chaucer, whom he is like in the clean, 
sharp outline of his figures and their vivid 
coloring, and the firm straightforwardness 
of his simple thought, revealed although it 
is through a rich poetic style. This like- 
ness comes of inborn impulse, but no less 
of purpose. The poet himself tells us at 
whose feet he has sitten a learner in some 
beautiful lines of his “ Jason,” which set 
Chaucer’s style before us with fine appre- 
ciation. He disclaims comparison with his 
master, and even the credit of being his 
worthy pupil, with a modesty which is 
touching because it is manifestly genuine, 
but it is too great. For, William Morris is 
eminently a poet of imagination, and he does 
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bring before our eyes the image of the thing 
his heart is filled with. His “ Earthly Para- 
dise” is a succession of scenes, either of 
repose or of action, which he has seen, and 
which he enables us to see as clearly as we 
saw the friends we sat with yesterday. He 
is not sententious, not philosophical ; he 
does not trouble himself or us with the 
twelve moral virtues; he comes not to 
offend us by preaching to us, or to please 
us by scourging the rest of the world; he 
is no writer of epigrams or sayer of say- 
ings; he does not even give us poetry, 
as Bunsby uttered wisdom “in solid 
chunks,” but he diffuses it throughout the 
stories that he tells us in sweet rhymes that 
run so easily and with such mere charm of 
sound and motion, that it seems as if he 
must have had as much pleasure in the writ- 
ing of them as we do in the reading. His 
poems are not jewel cases from which you 
can pick out shining couplets to flash in the 
eyes of wondering folk, and say, See how 
this little trinket glitters ; they are struc- 
tures the beauty of which lies in their out- 
line, in the harmony of their parts, and in 
the spirit that breathes from them, even 
more than from their details, although these 
are all wrought exquisitely. They are con- 
ceived, however, not for themselves, but as 
parts of a great whole. 

And the’ stories that he tells, what of 
them? Wonderful new stories, you sup- 
pose. No; they are the wonderful old 
stories ; stories that were told a thousand 
years, and most of them two thousand 
years ago; whith grammar-school boys 
have had flogged into them as tasks for 
centuries—the stories of Medea, of Atalan- 
ta, of Cupid and Psyche, of Alcestis, of 
Croesus, of Pygmalion, or to mix the new 
and the modern with the old, the story of 
Ogier the Dane, who was one of Charle- 
magne’s paladins—stories which, if told by 
the right man, are just as fresh and just as 
charming now as they were to the people 
who first heard them. For all the beauty of 
a story that does not lie in the heart of 
the hearer lies in the tongue of the teller. 
Nothing is easier than to write a new story. 
The making of one is the easiest and the 
lowest feat of author-craft. The skill to 
do it belongs to many men and to most 
women. Every year a thousand new ones 
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are written, and read with interest. Indeed 
it would be difficult to determine the low- 
est limit of intellectual gifts and training 
compatible with the power to write a story 
which might be pronounced absorbing and 
thrilling, which would be finished by seven 
out of ten of those who began to read it, and 
which would, therefore, make a good serial 
for a weekly publication, or a good adver- 
tisement, if the first part of it were pub- 
lished in one paper where it should be 
broken off in the middle of a sentence, 
with the assurance that the remainder 
would be found in another. The great 
stories that have lived are very short, and 
could most of them be written on this 
page. They have lived for two reasons : 
first, their essential parts are simple and well 
rooted in human nature, and next, because 
they have been kept alive in the mouths of 
great poets, who have told the stories, each 
in his own way, and that a great one. So 
painters represent nature to us as they see 
her; and of several who represent the 
same subject, all being faithful, some will 
produce but poor common-place pictures, 
and one or two, great pictures, because these 


not only see more, but are more than the 

others, and add themselves to nature. 
“Jason” is inferior to “The Earthly 

Paradise,” chiefly because there is in it less 


of the poet. He has confined himself 
more to the old classic authorities ; he has 
followed more the old classic models. The 
influence of these is very manifest in his 
choice of epithet. He writes “tough well- 
twisted hawser,” “the well-built Argo,” 
“ Tolches’s well-built walls,” “ quick-eared 
rabbits.” In this he imitates Homer, pur- 
posely we may assume, but not advantage- 
ously. Such epithets are not poetical ; 
they are, rather, exceedingly prosaic. But 
when he says that the rowers “unto their 
breasts the shaven ash-trees brought,” and 
again indicates an Argonaut as one 
Who, ’twixt the thin plank and the bubbling sea, 
Had pulled the smooth oar-handle past his knee, 

he at least improves upon his model. But 
in this poem are many passages which are 
filled with a spirit of poetry that has been 
born since the days of the blind bard of 
Scio, and which give new life to the old tale 
of Medea and the Argonaut. One of the 
most beautiful of these is in the opening of 
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the ninth book, where Jason and the 
princely sorceress, who has given up all 
that she might give herself to him, stand 
together outside her father’s palace. Then, 
with a touching premonition of her fate, 
Medea turned to Jason, and she said : 
“O love, turn round, and note the goodlihead 
My father’s palace shows beneath the stars. 
Bethink thee of the men grown old in wars 
Who do my bidding ; what delights I have, 
How many ladies lie in wait to save 
My life from toil and carefulness, and think 
How sweet a cup I have been used to drink, 
And how I cast it to the ground for thee. 
Upon the day thou weariest of me 
I wish that thou may’st somewhat think of this, 
And, ’twixt thy new-found kisses and the bliss 
Of something sweeter than thine oid delight, 
Remember thee a little of this night 
Of marvels, and this starlit, silent place, 
And these two lovers, standing face to face.” 
Then he breaks out with vows of con- 
stancy, and swears the old oath, forever. 
What young man ever did, ever could do 
less, and do it, too, in simple honesty? 
Had she been mere woman, she would have 
believed him ; but she was a sorceress, and 
she looked, though but a little way, into the 
cloud before her, and trembled ; but, being 
more woman than sorceress, she did not 
hesitate. 
** Nay sweet,”’ she said, “‘ let be ; 
Wert thou more fickle than the restless sea 
Still should I love thee, knowing thee for such ; 
Whom I know not, indeed, but fear the touch 
Of fortune’s hand when she beholds our bliss, 
And knows that nought is good to me but this.”” 
O, the old, sad story that will be ever 
fresh while man is man and woman woman ! 
with what tender nobleness of beauty is it 
told here ; with what exquisite art is it re- 
vealed to us in the very first flush of mutual 
passion between these two lovers, before he 
has begun to waver and she to eat her own 
heart with jealousy. Who can be untouched 
by her reply, which has a certain grandeur ! 
She loves him, not because she trusts him, 
but because he is her heart’s desire, and, to 
use the poet’s words on another occasion, 
she has cast her heart into the hand of fate. 
In all modern poetry known to us, there is 
no more clearly-imagined picture, none 
more filled with meaning than this one of 
Medea standing with Jason in the starlight 
upon the threshold of their strange, woful 
love. For this, and for what is like it in 
the poem, Wiiliam Morris owes nothing to 
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the ancients. And although he is a teller 
of tales, he is dramatic in the higher sense, 
in that he writes without a conscience. For 
when Jason comes to love Creusa, he glides 
into his new passion so easily, so naturally 
it seems so inevitable that the beauty and 
the allurements of this fair girl and the cir- 
cumstances under which they are brought 
together should end in his enthralment, 
that we—we men, at least—cannot look 
upon him as guilty ; while Medea, with her 
love-born hatred of the fresh-hearted, inno- 
cent beauty who has won what she has lost, 
with her incantations and her poisoned gar- 
men s, becomes, in spite of her grief and 
her grandeur, a hideous witch. 

O.r new poet deals very boldly and 
simply with love, of which his “ Earthly 
Parad se” is full, bringing with it descrip- 
tions rich with sensuous beauty. He 
does not refine upon love and make of it 
an intellectual game or a moral problem. 
His lovers look at each other and love; 
their eyes ask and answer a mutual ques- 
tion. Perhaps of all the poems in “The 


Earthly Paradise” that which tells the story 
of Cupid and Psyche is the most admirable, 
the most daintily sensuous, the richest in 


those clearly and strongly-imagined scenes 
of various beauty which are the chief charm 
of this delightful volume. One of these 
scenes, not very interesting for the incident 
which it relates, is yet very impressive for 
the sharp sense of reality which is conveyed 
by the poet’s clear imagination, and his 
ability to impress upon others what his 
mind’s eye so clearly sees Psyche finds 
herself in the wonderful golden house of 
her unknown, unseen lover. She has wan- 
dered through it, wrapt in admiration, and 
has begun to lose her fear of its strange- 
ness as her sensitive nature is absorbed in 
her enjoyment of its marvellous beauty. 
After hearing a song of welcome, sung by 
an invisible choir, she enters a tessellated 
chamber, in which there is a bath. 

So for a time upon the brink she sat, 

Debating in her mind of this and that 

And then arose, and slowly from her cast 

Her raiment, and adown the steps she passed 

Into the water, and therein she played, 

Till of herself at last she grew afraid, 

And of the broken image of her face 

And the loud splashing in that lonely place. 


That would seem rather like the relation 
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of an actual occurrence by the actor in it, 
than the dream of a poet, did we not know 
how sharply real the dreams of real poets 
are. It brought up at once to us the mem- 
ory of a woman, who, under like circum- 
stances, would surely become thus the prey 
of her own fancy—one who with Psyche’s 
nature seems like her in the poet’s words, 
“the soul of innocent desire.” In this 
poem we have evidence that, given up to 
his delight, as the author is, in physical 
beauty, he is able to read the nature to 
which it is as often a mask as an outward 
manifestation, and that he is not to be bribed 
by its allurements into any unfaithfulness 
to the truth of nature. , 

Poor Psyche, according to the old story, 
wanders into the precincts of her arch- 
enemy Venus herself, who straightway be- 
gins to torment her rival in beauty, who 
has thus stumbled into her power. There, 
in an enchanting plesaunce, she has the 
poor girl whipped by stalwart Amazons, 
until “ like red flame she saw the trees and 
ground.” And then comes this fine touch : 

But while beneath the many moving feet 

The small crushed flowers sent up their odor sweet; 
Above sat Venus, calm and very fair ; 

Her white limbs bared of all her golden hair ; 

Into her heart all wrath cast back again, 

As on the terror and the helpless pain 

She gazed with gentle eyes and unmoved smile. 

Admirable, and not exaggerated picture 
of a cold, cruel beauty, the cruellest and 
most coldly selfish of all created things. In 
portraying moods of mind our new poet is 
no less skilful than in his descriptions of 
passing scenes and his revelations of char- 
acter. Psyche, weary and worn, sinks 
down in a swoon upon the banks of the 
Styx, 

And there she would have lain forevermore, 

A marble image on the shadowy shore, 
had not the Pheenix seen her, and for pity 
of her sweet face borne the news of her 
whereabout to Cupid, who flies to her, and 
rouses her by words of love, and assurances 
that now she shall be his, and share his 
divinity forever. 

Then when she heard him, straightway she arose, 

And from her fell the burden of her woes ; 

And yet her heart within her well nigh broke 

When she from grief to happiness awoke ; 

And loud her sobbing was in that grey place, 

And with sweet shame she covered up her face. 


But we must bring to a speedy end our 
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studies of these delightful poems. We have 
not troubled ourselves with the plan or the 
machinery of “The Earthly Paradise,” 
which are of the most artless sort—mere 
unconcealed contrivances by which a dozen 
tales are strung together, and which yet 
give the work a unity of purpose and of 
tone. The story of The Wanderers, who 
set sail in quest of that Utopia for which 
their hearts yearn, even like ours, who know 
that there is no Utopia, but which men five 
hundred years ago, seem to have thought 
might exist in some far country this side of 
the bourne from which no traveller returns, 
and who finally rest worn and weather- 
beaten among some kindly folk beyond the 
great grey waters, and who tell, and are 
told, these old world tales, is at times a 
little prolix, but is surcharged with that 
poetic charm which Morris diffuses through 
all his writing. 

There is a great comfort and good ex- 
ample in the Eaglish of these poems, which 
is notably pure and strong, with a simple, 
idiomatic strength. It is at times slightly 


old-fashioned, but not more so than is be- 
coming, and its archaisms do not seem in 


the least affected. We regret that such a 
master of the language should have given 
the sanction of his authority to the phrase 
“being made.” And it is also to be regret- 
ted that he uses the word ferfect as an 
epithet frequently thus: “perfect arms,” 
“perfect body,” “perfect mouth.” This 
trick he and other poets of the day have 
caught from Tennyson. Now there is ‘no 
more poetry or descriptive power in the 
word ferfect, or in fact as much, as in 
round or square, or triangular. It is the 
most prosaic and barren of words, and is 
fit only for an auctioneer’s catalogue. But 
the blemishes on these poems, even of this 
speck-like sort, are very few, and must 
needs be searched for to be found. We 
have only to read, and enjoy, and be 
thankful. 
R. G, W. 


THE LEIPZIC BOOK MART, 
LeErpzic is well known as the greatest 
book market in the world. With about 
ninety thousand inhabitants, it has more 
than two hundred publishers and book-sel- 
lers. Book merchants of almost the whole 
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world have their agencies here, and books 
in almost every language may be had. The 
book-merchants have their own exchange— 
the “ Buchhandler-Bérse ”—a large, hand- 
some building—where they meet weekly, 
sometimes daily, to take counsel with regard 
to the advancement of their trade, and where 
the principal book-merchants of Europe 
meet annually to adjust their accounts. The 
sales of books amount to from eight to 
ten millions of dollars annually. Weekly, 
monthly, semi-annual and annual literary 
advertisers and catalogues are published 
and distributed, containing the titles of all 
the books, pamphlets, periodicals, etc., pub- 
lished in Europe during these respective 
periods. It is therefore comparatively easy 
to find out what works have been published 
in the various departments of learning dur- 
ing any given period. 

The statistics of the literary productions 
of Germany during the years 1866 and 1867, 
as registered in Leipzic, show a remarkable 
intellectual activity. The whole number of 
books, pamphlets, etc.—not the number of 
copies printed of each work, but the number 
of so many different works—printed during 
the year 1866, amount to 8,699, and in 1867, 
to 9,855. These works are divided into twen- 
ty-four departments, of which theology, phi- 
losophy, medicine, law, philology, history, 
the natural sciences, geography, mathemat- 
ics, poedagogics, etc., occupy the most prom- 
inent positions. The statistics show that 
philosophy has lost ground, so far as the 
number of philosophical productions are 
concerned. In 1852 their number amounted 
to 100; in 1859, only to 55; in 1866, to 71 ; 
in 1867, to 85. In theology the figures 
show a steady increase during the last six- 
teen years. The annual number of produc- 
tions in this department during that period 
varied from 1,300 to 1,400, with the excep- 
tion of the year 1866—the year of the war— 
when the number sank down to 1,250, but 
in 1867, it rose again to 1,400. In law and 
politics the annual number of productions 
during the last forty years varied from be- 
tween 629 and 1,000. In medicine the num- 
ber varies annually from 400 to 500; in the 
natural sciences and chemistry, from 500 to 
600; in pedagogics, from 700 to 900; in 
classical and Oriental languages, from 400 
500 ; in modern languages, from 200 to 300 ; 
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in history and biography, from 500 to 600 ; 
in geography, from 300 to 400; in polite 
literature, from 800 to goo, etc. The total 
number of literary productions in Germany 
during the last sixteen years is as follows : 
8,326 In 1857...8,699 
8,857 In 1858...8,672 
8,750 In 1859. ..8,666 
8,704 In 1860...9,496 
In 1855.-.8,794 In 1861...9,566 
In 1856..°8,540 In 1862...9,779 

If we calculate an average edition of 6,000 
copies for each work, we have an average 
annual circulation—from 1851 to 1867—of 
from 49,956,000 to 59,334,000 copies, or 
during the period of sixteen years, 870,- 
336,000 copies. Of this amount, about one- 
third is exported to France, England and 
America. In the above calculation the daily 
and weekly papers of Germany are not in- 
cluded, but the monthlies and quarterlies 
are. It must be remembered that very few 
monthlies and quarterlies reach a higher 
number of subscribers than from one thou- 
sand to fourthousand. But while the price 
of labor and material is much lower in 
Germany than in America, yet the subscrip- 
tion price of German periodicals is much 
higher than that of American. And that is 
also generally the case with new books. 

It is not my purpose to draw any infer- 
ences from the figures given above, although 
much might be said concerning the quantity 
and quality of these publications, It may 
be said, generally, however, that the ma- 
jority of them are written with that thor- 
oughness which is one of the characteristics 
of German scholars. 

Among the most recent publications of 
Germany are the following : 


In 1863. ..9,889 
In 1864. .,9,564 


In 1851... 
In 1852... 
In 1853... 
In 1854... 


In 1865... —— 
In 1866. ..8,699 


In 1867...9,855 


“A Hesrew AND CHALDEE LEXICON TO THE OLD 
TesTAMENT: With an Introduction giving a short 
History of Hebrew Lexicography.”’ By Dr. Julius 
Féizst, Professor at the University of Leipzic. 
Third Edition, improved and enlarged, containing 
a grammatical and analytical Appendix. Transla- 
ted from the German by Samuel Davidson, D. D., 
of the University of Halle, and LL. D., London. 
Leipzic: Bernhard Tauchnitz. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. Large octavo, 1,511 pp. 

The author of this work is one of the 
greatest Hebrew and Oriental scholars of 
Germany. He embodies here the results of 
thirty-four years of constant study of the 
Hebrew and Oriental languages. Since the 
days of Gesenius—nearly half a century— 
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Hebrew lexicography has made little or no 
progress, while general and comparative 
philology have experienced wonderful ad- 
vancement. It has been the author’s aim 
not only to bring his work up to the present 
status of Hebrew philology, but to improve 
it by reviewing and sifting the immense 
amount of materials of the language, as well 
as of the topography, geography and history 
of the Biblical lands, and making use of the 
latest results of the exegetical and philolog- 
ical researches, To the lexicon proper is 
added a concise history of Hebrew lexicog- 
raphy, showing how the explanation of the 
words belonging to the Hebrew language 
was historically developed by degrees ; how 
an alphabetical arrangement was first at- 
tempted in a peculiar and strange manger, 
consisting of an abstract of old Hebrew dic- 
tionaries, which had almost disappeared, 
and of similar works, belonging to that de- 
partment in the first thousand years of our 
era. The whole work is a masterpiece of 
its kind. At once comprehensive and thor- 
ough, it is a lasting monument to the au- 
thor’s profound scholarship and splendid 
skill. The typographical execution of the 
work is superb, and reflects great credit upon 
its publisher, B. Tauchnitz, of Leipzic. 

“ Bipet Lexikon. (Brste Lexicon.) Realwérter- 
buch zum Handgebrauch fiir Geistliche und Ge- 
meindeglieder. In Verbindung mit Drs. Bruch, 
Diestel, Dillmann, Fritzsche, Gass, Hausrath, Hit- 
zig, Holzmann, Keim, Lipsius, Merx, Reuss, 
Rosskoff, Schwarz, Schweitzer, und andem nam- 
haften Bibelforschern, herausgegeben von Kirch- 
enrath Prof. Dr. Daniel Schenkel.’’? Mit Karten 
und inden Text gedruckten Abbildungen. Leip- 
zic: F. A. Brockhaus. 1868. 

In this work its editor and contributors— 
men of more or less acknowledged theolog- 
ical ability—propose to give to the Ger- 
man public the latest results of Biblical in- 
vestigation in a clear and concise manner, 
The undertaking is the first of its kind in 
Germany. The works already in existence 
are either too voluminous, learned and ex- 
pensive for the general public, or they are 
manuals, containing little beyond pious re- 
flections. This Biblical Lexicon is to com- 
prise four large octavo volumes of 640 pages 
each, at $275 per volume; and is to be 
largely illustrated with maps and engravings. 
The theological standpoint of its editor and 
contributors is that of the extreme rational- 
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ism and negative criticism of the Tiibingen 
school. But independent of this, we find 
much solid Jearning and valuable informa- 
tion in the three “ Hefte” before us. An 
interesting feature of the work is that the 
name of the writer is affixed to each article. 

It is proposed to finish the work in two 

years. 

“GRUNDSTEINE EINER ALLGEMEINEN CULTUR- 
GESCHICTE DER NgvsTEN Ze!rT.”’ (Contributions 
to a General History of Esthetics [Culture] of the 
most recent times.) Von J. J. Honegger. Erster 
Band: Die Zeit des ersten Kaiserreichs. (Vol. I. 
The times of the first Empire.) Leipzig: J. J. 
Weber. 1868. S8vo. pp. 416. 

This is the first instalment of a “ History 
of Culture of the present Century,” to con- 
sist of five volumes. The author wields a 
ready and incisive pen. With keen pene- 
tration and rare ability he discusses the 
merits and tendencies of the works on phi- 
losophy, poetry, history, travels, politics, 
art, etc., of the different French, German 
and English authors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In bold but true outlines he delin- 
eates the principal factors of modern his- 
tory, art, science and literature. His stand- 
point is independent, but true and genuine 
criticism, 

M. J. CRAMER, 
COPIES OF GREAT PAINTINGS. 

A sHoRT time ago I chanced to be in the 
parlor of a wealthy gentleman who prided 
himself on being a connoisseur in art (s#ve- 
cure he said; but perhaps this was a slip 
of the tongue). His parlor walls were 
covered with large pictures, in gorgeous 
gilt frames, betokening a soul above ex- 
pense. He liked to have his pictures show 
off well, he said, and you wouldn’t catch 
him putting a thousand dollar painting 
into a twenty-five dollar frame. On ex- 
amining the collection I was amused to 
find that, with the exception of the family 
portraits and two indifferent landscapes by 
an American artist, all the pictures were 
copies after “old masters.” There was 
Rubens’s “ Descent from the Cross,” one 
of Tenier’s old Dutch women, Raphael’s 
“Madonna in the Chair,” a marine view 
after Claude, a landscape after Ruysdael, 
etc., etc. The owner knew them to be 
copies. He preferred copies of celebrated 
paintings to modern originals, because it is 
ays safe to admire and praise what all 
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the world praises as admirable. It had 
never occurred to him, and I did not dis- 
turb his felicity by suggesting it, that his 
poor copies (done in the picture manufac. 
tories of Antwerp at ten to twenty francs 
apiece) were not in every respect as good 
as their originals. He had seen both, and 
the only difference he knew was to the ad- 
vantage of the bright, fresh-looking can- 
vases he brought home. His delight in 
them was something wonderful to contem- 
plate. I had not the heart to break the 
fascinating charm and show him what 
worthless bits of glass he was admiring as 
real diamonds. Yet I could not repress a 
feeling of regret that he should thus throw 
away money that might have done its share 
toward encouraging the development of 
American art. 

As it is, his money is idly squandered. 
There is not a picture in his house worth a 
quarter of the price paid for its frame. And, 
in general, money paid for copies is thrown 
away. Really good copies of great pictures 
are among the rarest things in art. I have 


examined hundreds of copies, and have 
never yet found one worth a fig when placed 


beside the original. The collection I have 
just referred to bears no more resemblance 
to the originals than:a squad of washer- 
women does to a group of Naiads. A fair 
copy may please one who has never seen 
anything better ; but show him the original, 
and if he has taste and culture he will never 
again admire the copy. 

But it may be said that the majority of 
Americans can never see the originals, and 
it may be thought that even a faint impres- 
sion of their beauty, obtained through copies, 
may be better than none. But the difficulty 
is that from copies one receives not merely 
faint impressions, but entirely false ones. 
For there never has been and never can be a 
worthy copy of a masterpiece. What makes 
a painting a “‘ masterpiece ” but the inspired 
soul of the master visible in the work of his 
hands? All great works have arisen in 
“thought’s interior sphere.” What Em- 
erson says of Michael Angelo is true of all 
great artists : 

He wrought in sad sincerity : 

Himself from God he could not free. 
And further on, in the same true and beaue 
tiful poem : 
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The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned. 
The execution of a great design is also in- 
spired, like the conception, and is, there- 
fore, inimitable. It is doubtful whether 
Raphael himself could have copied one 
of his great pictures ; and if he could not, 
could an inferior artist? The copyist looks 
at a painting, sees what he can, from the 
outside, and copies what he sees with such 
skill and fidelity as he may possess ; but the 
master painted the vision that had flashed 
upon the “inward eye,” illuminated by the 
light that was never on seaor land. Every 
line, every touch of color, was placed on the 
canvas in obedience to the impulse of in- 
spiration. How can all this be imitated? 
It cannot be. 

It is true that some pictures can be 
copied with a greater amount of truthful- 
ness than others ; but only the meanest and 
most common-place can be copied with en- 
tire fidelity. A circus clown can mimic 
the squealing of a pig to perfection, but 
not the warble of a skylark. The pots and 
pans and cabbage-heads of a Dutch painter 
can be reproduced with servile accuracy, 
but not the Madonnas of Raphael. 

And yet no pictures are more frequently 
copied than Raphael’s Madonnas. How 
absurd, when we think of it! Raphael 
was the Evangelist of “our Lady,” and 
drew and painted by the inspiration of 
God. He alone among artists has painted 
the true Mary, in her twofold character of 
mother and saint. Correggio’s Madonna 
in the Dresden Gallery, is indeed a most 
beautiful picture, unexcelled for grace and 
poetic feeling ; but it makes the impression 
of a scene in fairy land. It is romantic and 
poetic, not religious. Yet this is among 
the best of the few representations of the 
Madonna that deserve to be named in the 
same breath with Raphael’s. Even Michael 
Angelo never painted a true Mary. His 
Madonnas look like Amazons. He lacked 
the tenderness and refinement of heart that 
enabled Raphael to look into the very soul 
of the “Queen of heaven” and of women ; 
and as for the crowd of Madonnas to be 
found in every European gallery, they are 
generally pretty women with nothing of 
Mary but the name. These might be copied 
without injustice to the originals ; but our 
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copyists despise small game, and the more 
impossible it is to copy a picture, the 
greater their eagerness to show how badly 
they can fail at it. There are in this coun- 
try many copies of the Madonna di San 
Sisto (painted mainly from engravings), 
which no one should look at who wants to 
keep his perceptions of the original un- 
tainted. When I stood for the first time 
in the presence of this glorious creation, I 
first realized to the full, the impotence, the 
utter worthlessness of art at second hand. 
I shrink from setting down in words the 
impression it made on me, lest I should be 
accused of uncritical enthusiasm ; but from 
that time I have felt that to look for an 
instant at a copy of this divine painting 
would be like backsliding from Christianity 
to idolatry. 

Next to Raphael’s Madonnas, Titian’s 
Venuses are favorites with copyists. There 
is always a struggle for the possession of 
them in the Florence Gallery. The only 
man who has ever made a passable copy 
of either is an American, Page. One day 
I saw two or three copyists at work from 
one of these inimitable paintings, and each 
produced a copy totally unlike the original, 
and very unlike the other’s work. Fine 
idea of Titian such copies will give! 

The moral of all this is, if you want pic- 
tures buy original modern works. Don’t 
spend money for “old masters,” because 
there are none for sale; nor for copies of 
them, because these are worthless. And, 
in general, it is safer and better to buy the 
works of American than those of foreign 
artists. Many pictures bought by Ameri- 
cans in Europe as originals are either du- 
plicates or studies, the real pictures having 
been sold to European collectors., No one 
need go out of New York to find beautiful 
paintings. If native art be preferred, he 
can have his choice in the studios ; if his 
taste runs to foreign styles, he can secure 
the finest and most costly specimens of 
French and German art through the agency 
of such well-known and reliable picture 
dealers as Schaus, Knoedler, and Weiss- 
man & Langenfeld. He has no excuse for 
buying “old masters” or copies of any 
sort, and if he gets taken in with any shams 
of either sort he has no one to blame for it 
but himself, S. S. C. 
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— FRENCH apprehension of our great 
dramatic poet has long been a laughing 
stock among all English-speaking folk. It 
was bad enough when they scoffed at and 
reviled the author of “ Hamlet” and the 
“Tempest ;” it was worse when they re- 
laxed so far as to mingle patronage with 
sneers ; but it is worst now that they have 
begun to do him honor, and even to pay 
him the compliment of illustration. We 
have before us one of those fine, beauti- 
fully colored lithographs in which the 
French excel, the subject of which is de- 
scribed as “ Hamlet et Ophelia.” A brawny 
athlete, with the head of a modern Parisian 
fop, but dressed in the costume of about 
three hundred years ago, reclines on a 
purple cushion before a.simpering young 
woman, who wears a costume of about the 
same period, but whose head is coif/ée in 
the fashion of eight or ten years ago, when 
this print was published. These young 
persons are Hamlet and Ophelia; and 
Hamlet leans his elbow upon Ophelia’s lap 
and plays with her fan. Just behind the 
pair rises the base of an Ionic pillar ; and, 
prominent in the picture is a statue of 
Venus, with Cupid at her feet, raised upon 
a pedestal. This work of the pencil re- 
ceives at the hand of some profound French 
student of the divine Williams the following 
stupendous explanation: “ Bien qu’ Ophe- 
lia fut la fille et complice de Polonius, 
l’assassin du Roi son pére, Hamelet cher- 
chait dans ses regards amoureux le calme a 
sa tristesse, et une vengeance digne de ce 
crime que Polonius paye de sa vie sous les 
yeux mémes de la Reine, qui en devint 
folle.” Which being interpreted is, “ Al- 
though Ophelia was the daughter and the 
accomplice of Polonius, the assassin of the 
king, his father, Hamlet sought in her 
»namored eyes an assuagement of his grief 


and a vengeance worthy of that crime, 
which Polonius expiated with his life before 
the very eyes of the queen, who thereupon 
went mad.” Before that exposition of the 
plot and purpose of Shakespeare’s great 
philosophical tragedy all other commen- 
tators pale their ineffectual fires. In the 
words of AZneas to Dide, they are dumb- 
foundered, their hair stands on end, and 
their tongues cleave to the roofs of their 
mouths, 


— By what right, on what principle of 
justice, not to speak of courtesy, do gentle- 
men occupy the seats of the so-called 
“ Ladies’ Cabin” in ferry-boats, thereby 
compelling those for whose use the cabin 
is set apart, to stand? Any morning or 
evening, foul or fair, on almost any of the 
boats plying to and from New York (and 
we fear the case is the same in other cities) 
the spectacle may be seen of men coolly 
seated in the Ladies’ Cabin, and ladies 
standing uncomfortably, and perhaps laden 
with bundles, in the crowd. The unfair- 
ness is this, that ladies cannot occupy the 
“Gentlemen’s Cabin” because it is foul 
with tobacce smoke and filthy with tobacco 
juice. Could they do so, and take the 
seats assigned to gentlemen there, it would 
be somewhat juster ; but, as it is now, gen- 
tlemen have (or take) the benefit of both 
cabins, leaving ladies sure of neither ; and 
that is not an equable division of accom- 
modations. If a gentleman want a seat 
let him go into his owncabin. If he answer 
that that is full, or that he cannot stand 
the smoke, surely both these objections ap- 
ply to ladies. If he reply that he is tired, 
let him wait for another boat. If he rejoin 
that he is in a hurry, then we say, let him 
stand, unless he can show that ladies can- 
not be either tired or in a hurry. In that 
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case, he may usurp their accommodations ; 
but, until then, we hold that it is unfair for 
him to continue seated in a ladies’ cabin 
when ladies are forced to stand. The case 
is entirely different from that of the street 
cars and omnibuses, because these have no 
separate apartments for gentlemen from 
which ladies are debarred by the filthy cus- 
toms permitted there. Accordingly, in a 
car, if a gentleman give his seat to a lady, 
it is an act of courtesy or kindness, and not 
one of absolute right. But ladies have a 
different sort of claim in the ferry-boats. 
The remedy, in fine, for the present injus- 
tice, is two-fold. Either take down the 
signs which make a distinction between the 
cabins, abolish, as in the cars, those mascu- 
line privileges of smoking and spitting which 
render only a part of the boat habitable to 
ladies, and so give all an equal chance at 
seats and comfort—or else, on the other 
hand, enforce the rules which allow ladies 
the first chance at the privileges of their 
own cabin. Public sentiment and manly 
instinct ought to be sufficient for this pur- 
pose without resort to official regulation. 


— Ir must be owned that the living do 
not always treat the dead quite fairly, in the 
matter of epitaphs. There is hardly one of 
us, perhaps, that is sure (unless he takes due 
precaution) of not preaching on his grave- 
stone such a sermon as he never cared to 
urge in his life. So soon as the dead man 
“slips behind a tomb” the living take the 
liberty of making him read just what moral 
lesson they please-——not what fe pleases. 
And it is not only the sentiment, but the 
form of the epitaph, which is often ques- 
tionable, and which causes gravestone liter- 
ature to be among the most grimly hu- 
morous of all compositions. Where a man, 
as many wise and witty, and public and pri- 
vate men have done, writes his own epitaph, 
we can believe that this is the exact homily 
which he wishes the traveller to gather from 
his fate, and so, where a poet composes 
obituary verses for his own decease, or a 
scholar fabsicates some choice bit of La- 
tinity for his own monument, it is all very 
well. But surely it is no less incongruous 
to find a pirate’s stone saddled with a text 
from Scripture than to discover some most 
prosaic of men giving posthumous counsel 
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in rhyme, and an unlettered peasant de- 
manding Siste, viator, or declaring Hic facet. 
In strolling, the other day, through a New 
England graveyard (in the town of L.) we 
were struck with the profusion of metrical 
sentiments there, and ventured to copy a few 
of them at random, keeping the spelling as 
the originals prescribed, regardless of Mur- 
ray and Goold Brown. The first was this 
couplet : 

Death is a debt to Nature due, 

Which I have paid and so must you. 
Another ran thus : 


Now I am dead, and in my grave, 

And all my bones are rotten, 

When this you see, remember me 

That I be not forgotten. 
Another was as follows : 


Althou my Dust will sleep a’whil 
Beneath this barren clod 
Yet I do hope to wake and Smile 
To see my Father God. 
A fourth had a familiar turn : 
Diseases sore long time I bore 
Physicians were in vain 
Till Death did seize, and God did please, 
To ease me of my pain. 
A fifth ran thus : 
Dry your tears, nor for me greave 
It’s weli you ’ve reason to believe ; 
The righteous God does all things well 
And so, my loveing friend, farewell. 
Still another read : 
Come near, dear friend, and shed a tear 
Upon the dust that slumbers here, 
And when you see the fate of me, 
Think on the glass that runs for thee. 

Many more poetical inscriptions could be 
cited from this collection, and among them 
some in which strange effects had been pro- 
duced by the graver’s miscalculations of his 
space, whereby he was forced to detach 
letters from words—such as the # from 
“down” and the m from “trump ”—and 
mount them above the lines in very small 
type. These last would remind one of that 
very old story of the man who, having lost 
his wife, wished the following dictum of Sol- 
omon to be placed upon her tombstone : 

A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband. 

The graver, not having quite room to put 
in the word “crown,” hit on an ingenious 
and happy substitute, and rendered the line 
as follows : 

A virtuous woman is 5s. to her husband, 
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that being the value of a crown in English 
money. The quantity of poetical posthu- 
mous thought in any single churchyard is 
truly surprising, and where it consists of 
advice conveyed in the first person, beto- 
kens a more general taste for verse in peo- 
ple than is usually credited. We some- 
times fear, however, from the recurrence of 
favorite epitaphs (and nearly every of those 
just quoted is ancient), that too often the sex- 
ton or the stone-cutter has carte blanche from 
the survivors to select and attribute to the 
deceased such sentiments from the large col- 
lection which experience has made familiar 
to him, as his own professional taste may 
sanction. And perhaps this theory, also, 
will account for the wild vagaries of epi- 
taphic orthography. 


— Patrons of the legitimate drama are 
now-a-days setting up a great outcry against 
the popularity of such dramatic entertain- 
ments as they do not put under that head. 
It is not difficult to sympathize with this 
complaint, which is partly just; but the 
trouble is not wholly in the viciousness of 
public taste. Only in rare cases do we get 


the “legitimate” drama in an enjoyable 


way. For example, when you have genteel 
comedy (which, when well done, is gener- 
ally as good acting as you caw get) most of 
the players are wholly taken up with making 
a fine personal impression on the audience. 
Harry Vavasour and Lord Fitz-Clarence 
Percy, in glistening hats and rouged cheeks, 
are torever ogling, and wriggling, and ha-ha- 
ing, and jauntily hitting the dust out of their 
tight trowser-legs with their canes, while 
they talk. All the ladies are exclusively 
devoted to managing their trails, and flirt- 
ing their fans, and showing their head- 
dresses at new angles, parroting their parts, 
meanwhile, mechanically, and saying “I am 
astounded!” precisely as if it were “ It’s 
going to rain.” Even the old gentlemen 
rely mainly for effect on taking snuff, which 
they do in every ré/e, with unhealthy fre- 
quency, and as soon as possible after enter- 
ing. What enormous snuffers are those 
plethoric, trotting, stick-shaking old fathers, 
who every night cut off young scapegrace 
with a shilling, and every night relent with 
a blessing! Tragedy, as usually acted, is 
infinitely more annoying than comedy, be- 
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cause there is commonly only one “ star,” 
or rocket, and all the rest are “sticks.” Of 
these sticks the worst is the leading actor’s 
horrible double—that second-best actor who 
imitates him, plays Richmond to his Rich- 
ard, Iago to his Othello, out-Herods him, 
bellows louder, and strikes more fire in the 
fencing, that he may share the applause of 
the groundlings, as he always does. This 
dreadful fellow is just good enough to be 
very bad. The others are generally too 
ridicu'ous to be troublesome—but he does 
imitate nature so abominably! In fine, if 
people throng to farce and pantomime and 
the “negro business” and the ballet, it is 
probably because these latter are at least 
well done—easier to do well, we admit, but 
for that very reason oftener consummated. 
That at least is one plausible, and not far- 
fetched reason, why the pretended altars of 
Thalia and Melpomene are sometimes de- 
serted for Humpty Dumpty and Barbe 
Bleue. 


— NAmMEs of diseases of classic deriva- 
tion have long been a source of queer vari- 
eties of pronunciation. We knew of a 
good, honest brother who used to speak of 
a certain clerical disease wherewith his pas- 
tor was afflicted, as “the brown critters "— 
meaning the bronchitis. We have heard 
also (but cannot claim to have known her) 
of an old lady who labored under the delu- 
sion that the malady properly called the 
varioloid was really the “very O lord.” A 
friend, however, rather goes ahead of these 
mistakes in his story regarding a fat laun- 
dress whom he engaged to go into the coun- 
try to his villa. She did not appear for sev- 
eral days after the time agreed, but when 
she did, being asked the cause of her tardi- 
ness, she replied: “ O, ma’am, I’ve been 
very sick with the cholera zzfantum.” She 
had been sick, but hardly from that disease, 


judging from her age and avoirdupois. 


— ONE of the newspaper critics has some 
sly fun regarding a late dramatic perform- 
ance, which embraced four plays and fin- 
ished up at midnight. We recall a theatri- 
cal benefit given to a wounded fireman at 
the Bowery, fifteen years ago, in which the 
bill was as follows: “ Katherine and Petru- 
chio,” “All that Glitters is not Gold,” 
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“ Perfection,” “ Widow’s Victim,” singing 
and dancing, “The Maniac” and other re- 
citations, addresses, tight-rope, negro min- 
strelsy, and the fifth act of “ Richard III.” 
The performance began early and concluded 
at a quarter to three A. M., “in ample time,” 
as the Sound steamers say, “to take the 
early morning trains from New York.” 
“Richard” commenced at two, whereby 
Mr. Prior, who personated the crook- 
backed tyrant, was able to get a good com- 
fortable night of it, and to play before break- 
fast in the morning. Ah! those were the 
good old days of the drama, when you had 
your full quarter’s worth of entertainment 
and an extra hour or two thrown in; and 
when you were not sent packing home- 
ward long before midnight in order to ac- 
commodate Harlem and Gowanus, 


— THE author of the article of “The 
Church of the Future” sends THE GAL- 
AXY the following : 

“In my article of July upon this subject, 
I stated that the Methodist Church is one 
‘embodying a divine and universal senti- 
ment, and not a creed or doctrine.’ ‘The 
Methodist, one of the great organs of this 
body, in reviewing the article, says, ‘ But 
he (the writer) errs in supposing that the 
form of doctrine which Wesley held as a 
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member of the English Church is required 
to be accepted only by preachers before be- 
coming such, and not by members before 
becoming such ’—and further, ‘the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has a distinct creed, 
assent to which is required as a requisite to 
admission into full church connection.’ Is 
this indeed so? Let me state my authority 
for making the statement which I did make ; 
I quote from Dr. Stevens’s ‘ Centenary of 
American Methodism,’ p. 134. ‘One cir- 
cumstance,’ he (Wesley) says, ‘is quite pe- 
culiar to the people called Methodists ; that 
is the terms upon which any persons may 
be admitted into their society, They do 
not impose, in order to their admission, any 
opinions whatever.’ Dr. Stevens says, p. 
137, ‘Conformity to the- doctrines of the 
Church is required by its statute law, as a 
functional qualification for the ministry, 
but church members cannot be excluded 
for personal opinions while their lives con- 
form to the practical discipline of the 
Church.’ Further, I asked plainly of a 
Methodist clergyman of this city—Can I, 
can Dr. Osgood, can a Swedenborgian join 
your Church without making our doctrinal 
opinions square with yours or Bishop Simp- 
son’s?’ He replied, ‘You can.’ I trust 
this is so; for upon this point the great- 
ness and growth of this Church must, as it 
seems to me, be based.” 
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